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THE QUEEN OP THE EEGIMENT. 



CHAPTER L 

" COMING EVENTS CAST THEIB SHADOWS 



BEFORE. 

"Mabel, love, Pm off now. Take 
care of yourself and the child till I come 
back. Marlin's below, waitine^ for me; 
and I had better not keep him, or I 
shall catch it." 

So spoke' Guy Leveston, at the un- 
earthly hour of four o'clock in the night, 
or moking, whichever yon like to call 
it, bending over his wife while speaking, 
and kissing the sweet face she held up to 
him. 

"Ohl Guy," she answered, sitting up 
in bed, and leaning towards him anxious- 
ly, "I do wish you were not going to 
this horrid hunt; I am so frightened. 
The thought of the danger you are about 
to run has kept me awake all night. For 
my sake, give it up this once. I never 
felt so nervous about you before ; but it 
seems to me now, I shall never see you 
again ; and besides," she went on, with a 
little hesitation in her manner, as if half 
ashamed of herself for being so supersti- 
tious, " I had a terrible dream just now. 
I must have dozed for a few minutes, and 
in that short time I fancied I was dead, 
and, though dead, I seemed to be present 
at my own funeral. I thought my grave 
was under the banian-tree in the ceme- 
tery, — thfe one in the far comer I mean ; 
ana I saw you so distinctly; your face 
was ghastly; it frightens me still to think 
of it. Then, whilst I looked, it seemed 
to me that I rose out of the coffin, and 
you took my place; and while I gazed 
and wondered, with a cruel terror at my 
hearty I awoke and found it a dream. 



Don't laugh at me, Guv dear, for this, but 
I know and feel that if you go out to^iay 
to this hunt I shall see your face no more. 
What pleasure can such a dangerous sport 
be to you; are not I and Cecil interest 
enough foiv you in life, without being 
obliged to seek amusement in tiger-hun^ 
ingf" 

He laughed a little ; he loved his pretty 
wife and their child dearly, and yet he 
liked his fun, with the other young fel- 
lows of the regiment, very much too. 
Certainly Mabel never opposed his enjoy- 
ing himself with them, but, on the con- 
trary, took a lively interest in all his 
adventures and escapades; and as she 
really seemed frightened, he would have 
liked to oblige her in this ; but then a 
tiger-hunt, such a one as you don't get 
every day, only three of the best fellows 
in the regiment besides himself — it was 
too tempting, he really could not give it 
up. He was sure, also, there was no dan- 
ger; certainly not with four such first- 
rate shots, as himself and his three friends. 
Perhaps, also, there was a little fear, 
though truly I think not much, of what 
these friends would think and say of him, 
if he withdrew from their party at the 
last moment because his wife was fright- 
ened. So he answered her coaxingly and 
soothingly, — 

"Mabel, darling, do be reasonable; 
there's not a chance of any thing awk- 
ward happening. PU be very careful, 
and you shall have the skin if I can get 
it for you, consistently with the prudence 
I promise you to observe. It will make a 
charming rug for Cecil to play on, and 
you will be so proud of it, you will be 
only too glad I didn't heed you and stay 
at nome. iBe&id^«) dsxYoi^) Vo^ ts^sssc^ 
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times have you had dreadful dreams and 
unearthly portents, when I was only 
going out hunting at home, or schooling 
a voung horse or something of that sort. 
I nave no faith in your dreams, pet." 

She smiled a little ; now that she was 
looking at him alive and strong before 
her, and listening to his cheerful voice, 
the remembrance of her dream faded, 
and she felt half inclined to call herself 
foolish for having given it credence. 
Still^ it was with a heavy sigh that she 
replied, — 

" Well, I sha*n*t be happy till you re- 
turn. So come back as soon as you can, 
and for our sakes be careful." 

He kissed her again, she passed her 
arms round his neck, and held him for a 
moment with convulsive strength, trem- 
bling at the same time violently. As she 
loosened her clasp, he looked at her 
keenly and said, — 

" Why, love, I don't think you can be 
well. It is that which gives you such 
strange fears about our little expedition. 
Shall I call at Dr. Menton*s as I drive 
past, and tell him to come and see you ? " 

" There is nothing the matter with 
me," she replied ; " I am a little feverish, 
from not having slept, and from having 
fidgeted myself all night about you. If 
only you escape safe to-day, you will see 
me blooming again to-morrow. However, 
if you are passing Dr. Menton's, you might 
tell him to send me up one of those cool- 
ing draughts he generally gives me." 

"All right — I won't forget; and now 
I really must be off, for Marlin's a terri- 
bly impatient fellow, and I have kept 
him an age already." So saying, and 
nodding, with a loving smile to his young 
wife as he passed through the doorway, 
Guy Leveston joined his friend, and 
thought no more of his wife's fears, or 
the promises he had made her to be cau- 
tious. 

Guy Leveston was the youngest son of 
Charles Edward Viscount Magnum. It 
is well known that in that family there 
is more blood than money ; so Lord Mag- 
num's friends thought him a very wise 
and far-seeing person (which indeed he 
was) when he told his youngest son Guy, 
on his entering Sandhurst, that his suc- 
cess in life would depend on his own 
exertions, and that he had better show 
what he was made of at once by passing 
for a free commission. Guy had very eood 
abilities, but they were combined with an 
enthusiastic . taste for out-of-door games 
and athletic sports of all kinds ; and he 
soon became known at college, both to 
the cadets and professors, more as firs^ 
favorite — if one may so express it — for 



the Autumn athletic sports, in particular 
for the steeple-chase, with the long water 
jump, than from any devotion to his stud- 
ies. So at Christmas, when he returned 
home laden with trophies of his out-of- 
door prowess, he was not a little taken 
aback by his father's informing him that 
such distinction was not calculated to be 
of any use te him in life, unless he con- 
templated stepping into Deerfoot's shoes, 
or earning his bread by walking a thou- 
sand miles in a thousand hours for 
wagers; and that unless he passed iot a 
free commission before next Christmas, 
the very handsome thoroughbred, horse, at 
that time occupying a comfortable loose- 
box in the Magnum stables, aiid known 
to the grooms as Master Guy's 'unter, 
should be his no longer. 

The threat had the desired effect. 
Guy set to work with a will, and man- 
aged to pass, if not at the top of the list, 
at least high enough up to secure the 
necessary commission; and thus he be- 
came gazetted to the — ^th Dragoons be- 
fore he was nineteen years of age. 

Things went on very well with him 
for two or three years. An aunt died, 
leaving him a small property, of about 
six hundred a year. He was a great pet, 
not only in his own family, but every- 
where he went, and seemed likely to 
have a most successful life. He had fall- 
en in and out of love several times, as 
young fellows will do who have nothing 
better to occupy them ; but for all that 
his heart was so whole that no one would 
have suspected him of having one, but 
for its performing the necessary vital 
functions with praiseworthy regularity. 

So matters went on very smoothly, till 
one June day he took up his fishing- 
tackle, and went to try his luck in the 

little river that ran through S , the 

town in which he was quartered. It was 
a wild district in the west of Ireland, 
and one would have thought him safe 
there if anywhere. But as he wandered 
on, whipping the water with untiring 
energy, but very indifferent success, ho 
came suddenly on a young girl sitting 
reading on a rock overhanging the 
stream. She started at the sound of his 
footsteps, and the parasol she was hold- 
ing loosely in her hand fell into the 
water. Oi course Guy stepped in after 
it, getting pretty well wet, it* must be 
adimtted, as the water rose above his 
knees; but the parasol was recovered, 
and handed back to its owner, with an 
apology for having startled her, and thus 
caused the accident. 

Looking up in her face as he spoke, he 
became aware that it was — at least to 
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him — the loveliest he had ever seen; 
and the half shy, half amused smile 
with which she looked down on him from 
her rocky perch was so enchanting that 
he forgot entirely he was standing nearly 
up to his waist in water. 

"I am sorry I startled yon," he re- 
peated. " You were immensely absorbed 
in your book. May I ask what it is ? — 
I &id it so hard to get any thing read- 
able now." 

"Your tastes and mine may differ," 
she answered. " However, I suppose you 
read novels too, in private, though in 
general men are ashamed to confess 
tiie weakness. It is Whyte Melville's 
* Brookes of Bridlemere.* I daresay you 
know it." 

" I should think so," he replied ; " and 
a capital book it is. Can you tell me if 
there are any fish in this stream — I can 
catch nothing — and if there are any, of 
what kind ? " 

" Rather a large kind, from what I can 
see," she laughed, with an irrepressible 
outburst of merriment. "Do you not 
think you would be more comfortable on 
land than in the river? Excuse my 
laughing, but you did look so funny, 
standing in the water in such an uncon- 
scious manner. I have been trying not 
to smile for the last ten minutes." 

He joined in her merry laugh, as he 
sprang on to the rock beside her; and 
when she recovered sufficiently to be able 
to speak calmly again, she directed him 
to the best hole for fish m the river ; and 
then, picking up her book and rescued 
parasol, turned home-vinrds along a shady 
path that seemed to lead back in the di- 
rection of the town. 

He didn't take kindly to his fishing 
after she left, notwithstanding his newly- 
acquired knowledge of the trout's favor- 
ite hiding-place; on the contrary, he 
sat down under a wide-spreading syca- 
more that overhung the deep dark pool, 
and tried to recall this stranger's face 
and form in every minute particular. 

" What was she like ? " he mused. "I 
know she was lovely and charming; I 
should know her again if I met her, and 
yet I hardly think I could describe her 
appearance categorically, as I should be 
able to do with most women. Her hair 
was brown, I think ; no, it was golden. 
I thought I never saw such golden hair, 
as she moved off in the sunlight ; and yet 
it was brown too, for I remember think- 
ing what a rich color. I have it. It 
was brown in shade and golden in the 
light — exquisite hair; such wavy, silky 
stuff, and no end of it, coiled and rolled 
round her head in every direction. A 



creamy skin, with a bright pink flush in 
it ; dark hazel eyes, black in some lights, 
brown or gray in others ; dark eyebrows, 
and eyelashes long and black, falling 
over those splendid eyes. For the rest, 
every feature lovely, and a most adorably 
smiling mouth ; large or small I cannot 
tell, but simply and undeniably perfect, 
ever varying in expression, and ever de- 
lightful to look upon. Slight and petite 
in figure; and then what an exquisite 
foot peeped out from under her petti- 
coat 1 She doesn't look rich either ; her 
gloves were worn, though neat ; her par- 
asol — the delightful old thing to which 
I owed my introduction — faded and 
shabby, ana her dress poor though tidy 
and well-made. AVho can she be? I 
must find out. What did she say? I 
can't remember. Yes, now I know ; she 
laughed at my standing in the water. 
How could a fellow help it, I should like 
to know, when his senses were smiled 
away by a witch like that ; and what a 
smile 1 I declare only thinking of it 
drives me crazy." 

Thus he dreamed on, till the lengthen- 
ing shadows warned him of the approach 
of evening, and that he had better think 
of returning to barracks. Very unwill- 
ingly he wound up his line, and set out 
on nis homeward way, casting a linger- 
ing glance back at the spot where this 
fairy vision had greeted him, as if he 
half expected to see it there still. When 
he returned to barracks, he found it im- 
possible to shake off the spell this im- 
known beauty had thrown over him ; he 
was distrait and silent, so much so that 
his brother officers remarked his abstrac- 
tion. 

"Come, Leveston," said Mayhew — a 
man a few years his senior, fond of chaf- 
fing, and well up in the ways of the 
young ones, in which category he in- 
cluded Guy — "tell us who's your new 
flame — no, it's no use denying the soft 
impeachment; I read it in every line 
of your most expressive countenance. 
You're hard hit, my boy, too ; we had 
better provide you with a guard in fu- 
ture when you go out, and as an old and 
experienced hand is best suited to this 
emergency, I'll take the office on myself. 
If another yoimg one went out with you, 
you'd get in no end of a mess together." 

Guy didn't quite like being chaffed on 
the subject, but he knew full well that 
if he let Mayhew see that, he'd get 
plenty of it; so he answered, as care- 
lessly as possible, 

" Thanks for your offer of protection ; 
I'm afraid you would flnd it rather a 
bore, if you came to put it into execu- 
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tion ; and besides, I haven't seen a soul I 
knew out to-day." AVhich was, strictly 
speaking, quite true, though intended to 
deceive. 

It didn't mislead the pertinacious May- 
hew, however. He looked keenly at him 
for a minute, and then said, 

" You mayn't have known her, but you 
saw her, and I'll bet you a fiver I know 
who it is." 

"I'll not bet with you," replied Guy, 
laughing ; " for very likely, as you know 
so much, you do know who she is." 

"It's a girl with lots of brown and 
yellow hair, very dark eyes, and pretty, 
picture-looking complexion ; a nice, neat 
ngure, moves well, and looks aa if she 
could dance. Yes, that's the one, Master 
Guy, I see by your face ; and I know her 
name, too, and all about her." 

"Well, who is she?" inquired Guy, 
eagerly. 

" She's a governess at Mrs. Boyd's — 
the people who live in that large house 

gst out of town on the Dublin road, 
er name's Annesley; she's the daugh- 
ter of an officer — a man I used to know ; 
he's dead now, however, and she has 
taken up the govemessing trade. She 
has not been long at it, though, and I 
should hardly think it suited her. She's 
too pretty to be thrown away on that 
kind of thing." 

In this verdict Leveston fully agreed, 
and determined that, in some way or 
other, he would obtain an introduction, 
and prosecute his chance acquaintance as 
far as circumstances would permit. 

In the mean time, Mabel Annesley, 
whilst walking slowly back to Beaulieu 
(the Boyds' place was so called), 
laughed quietly over the curious ren- 
contre of the morning, and hoped that 
nice-looking young man had not thought 
her very rude for making fun of the 
moist position he had taken up. He was 
veiy good-looking, she thought — tall 
ana dark, with soft, kind eyes, that 
could flash very brightly with either 
pleasure or anger, she imagined ; dark 
whiskers and mustache, with dark and 
very closely-cropped hair, from which 
last peculiarity she imagined he fiiust be 
one of the officers of the — th, at that time 
quartered in S— , as the gentry of that 
backward place did not generally follow 
the pr^ent close-cutting fashion. 

The curious or rather laughable inci- 
dents attending their fiist meeting had 
made both these yoimg people take an in- 
terest in each other that might, under fa- 
vorable circumstances, develop into a 
true and ardent passion. 

Such eventually was the case ; for Guy, 



who, as you may suppose, had little to do 
during the long Summer days in that 
dull country town, devoted all his 
ingenuity, — and it was not small, — to 
devising plans for their meeting. Oppor- 
tunities were not wanting, so that before 
a month had passed over their heads, 
Guy had decided it was impossible he 
comd live without Mabel; and she, on 
her side, was very ready to indorse his 
opinion. 

As far as she was concerned there was 
no difficulty. She was an orphan, thrown 
on her own resources to gain her daily 
bread, with no friends or relations to 
take an interest in her movements, or op- 

gose themselves to any project she might 
ave in view. With him it was differ- 
ent. Lord Magnimi vehemently forbade 
his son to think of marriage at all at his 
age, unless with an heiress; but a gov- 
erness, and, worse than all, an Irish gov- 
erness, — the very idea was profanation. 
What was the Magnum blood that flowed 
in his veins worth, if it could not keep 
him from that degradation? It was a 
futile threat, saying he would cut off his 
youngest son with a shilling, for there 
were not many shillings in the family to 
get, and Beauclerc, as the eldest, o:£ 
course got them all ; but he might prom- 
ise his foolish and infatuated boy th-t:^ 
much, that, if he carried out this msi*^» 
imheard-of whim, from that time foir'*^ 
he would be dead to his family, <>^^ 
rather worse than that, he would be ^^ 
though he had never existed, ^t-^® 
mother wrote to the same effect,, in ^ 
milder strain ; his sister followed : suL'* ' 
but all their remonstrances were thror^^^ 
away on the blindly-adoring young' msu^^' 
When one is three-and-twenty, and h^^^ 
six hundred a-year besides one's pay, or^^^ 
is not much inclined to give up one?? 
own desires to those of other peopl-^^' 
especially in a matter of this kind ; tliP-^ 
idea of doing so simply never entere ^^ 
into his head, and she tnought exactl^^ 
as he told her. So they were marriec^:^ 
and had two very happy years in the ol 
country, during which time baby CecL 
was born, before they were ordered ou 
to India. 

They were puzzled then for a littl^^ 
what to do. On the one side India i^ 
not thought healthy for children, an(^ 
what would be the good of taking CeciJ- 
out if she had to be sent back in a yea«^ 
or two? But then, on the other hand^ 
they had absolutely no relations iim- 
whose care to leave her. Guy's relative^ 
would not own them, and Mabel hadl^ 
none who could do so. Besides, in anj^ 
case, they both felt it impossible to pari> 
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with their ^et ; so baby sailed with them, 
to the delight of the regiment, with 
whom she was a great plaything. All 
the soldiers doted on the little laughing 
thing that would come toddling up to 
them for kind words or rough playthmgs, 
fashioned by them in their idle houi-s; 
whilst the sergeant-major's wife seemed 
to consider her almost more her own 
property than her mother's, and kept the 
most vigilant watch over her whenever 
she was not with her parents. The Ben- 
gal Presidency was their destination, far 
up towards the hills; and there they 
were at the time this story opens, quar- 
tered at the little town of JNauooriput. 



CHAPTER IL 

A TIGEB AT HOME. 

For a few days before this storv opens, 
Marlin, Leveston, Jermyn, and Paget 
had been on the tip-toe of excitement 
about a large tiger that was reported to 
be in the neighborhood, and which had 
baen committing ravages in the villages 
round about; at least, so the natives 
said, though they did not seem able to 
verify their reports, and it was very clear 
that, if any damage had been committed, 
its extent had been greatly exaggerated. 
However, that mattered nothing to these 
enthusiastic sportsmen, who engaged one 
or two of the best native huntsmen 
about, to track the beast to his lair, and 
then bring them all necessary informa- 
tion, besides accompanying them on the 
expedition. 

Only the four named were going. 
They had decided that the general way 
of hunting tigers, mounted on elephants, 
*ttd with a crowd of blacks on foot, was 
8low. They would take a new and more 
adventurous line, namely, surrounding the 
^ir, and then walking boldly on till 
^y found the object of their search. 
Theu: order of march was to be thus : 
each officer took a native hunter with 
jiini, who, in case of the white man's 
failing to kill at the first shot, was to 
^Qie to the rescue with his fire. They 
did not deem it possible that two should 
Diiss, as none but first-rate shots were 
eiigaged in this expedition; but, as 
^jor Carter suggested, 

" What vrill happen if both do miss ? 
And, mind, it is a nervous thing, finding 
one's self face to face with a beast of that 
kind.'» 

«Ohl" laughed Guy, the others will 
beooming up all round;" some shot is 



sure to do for him. It sounds worse than 
it is. We're all safe, I assure you." 

" Well, Leveston, you know your own 
business best," answered Carter," but I'd 
rather it was Anstruther than you who 
was bound on this mad exploit. Why 
don't you join them, Anstruther? " 

"On I they've got enough, and I'd only 
be in the way," he answered, looking up. 
He was a tall handsome lad, evident^ 
not long joined. None of his comrades 
yet knew much of him, as he was of a 
quiet disposition, in which, however, 
there was a strong undercurrent of hu- 
mor; and those who thought him slow 
were destined, before long, to find out 
their mistake. 

Now he listened quietly to the others* 
conversation about tigers, only showing 
he heard what was going on by a slow 
amused smile when any strange or un- 
sports-man-like notion was* evolved from 
the brain of a new-comer. 

"Do you remember, Leveston," said 
Jermyn (a slight, dapper, fair man, who 
looked much younger than he really 
was), "how positive Mr. Percival, the 
man in the Civil Service, you know, was 
that there was no such thing as a tiger 
to be found in this district? They had 
been exterminated years ago, he said^ 
and we might wait many a long day be- 
fore getting a shot at one." 

" V ery obliging indeed this tiger has 
been to *ours,* then," said young Ans- 
truther, joining in the conversation. " I 
know Percival was right in what he 
stated, for I have been questioning the 
natives on the subject, partly with a 
view to getting myself up in Hindus- 
tanee; and they tell me it is ten years 
since one has been seen in this neigh- 
borhood until now. Are you quite sure 
these hunter fellows (they belong to the 
Rajpoot caste, don't they?) are not 
deceiving you, with a view to getting a 
good day s pay out of you ; and then 
when the animal does not turn up, tell- 
ing you he has escaped ?" 

"No fear of that," answered Captain 
Marlin ; " they know me, and they know, 
too, precious well that I don't like being 
trifled with. You'll find it all right, I'm 
sure, and what a laugh we shall have 
over that fellow Percival 1 I wrote and 
asked him to join us, but I got an answer 
from him just now, complimenting us on 
our good fortune, but saving he fears he 
cannot join us on that iay ; if, however, 
he finds it possible, he will meet us at 
the jungle, which is only about four 
miles from here. We leave this at four, 
which of course will be nearer half -past ; 
we reach our leadszYoua boit^Qftx^ \a2^ 
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past five and six; then we go in for a 
mild breakfast, before taking up the 
business of the day. Altogether, I don't 
think we shall begin our work regularly 
till seven o'clock, and as jungle-walking 
is very warm, close work, I tiiink that's 
late enough." 

" Warm work it will be, and no mis- 
take, the way you are setting about it," 
grumbled Major Carter. "I wish to 
goodness the Colonel would interfere, 
and forbid it." 

"Interfere about what? What is it 
you wish me to forbid," inquired Colonel 
Meredith, walking into the room at that 
instant. "Oh! mis tiger hunt. Well, 
you see I don't quite like to do that, 
though I consider it an insane project; 
but 1 don't mind telling you to do one 
thing, and that is, to let those black 
beggars get the warmest comer in the 
battue, or whatever you call it, it's the 
only thing they^re fit for, and they're paid 
for it." So saying, the Colonel took up a 
paper and dropped the subject. 

Guy Leveston's delight at the prospect 
of this hunt, and his unwillingness to 
give it up, can now be understood, and 
Marlin's impatience, whilst waiting for 
him, can well be imagined. 

" Why, what a time you've been, Leves- 
ton ! " he exclaimed, as Guy hurriedly 
scrambled into the buggy beside him. 
" Fly-by-Night is mad to be off; ain't 
you, old boy ? On with you, then, and 
go as fast as you like." The nag thus 
apostrophized, a beautiful gray Arab, 
laid back his ears, gave a playful jump 
or two, and then settling to his work, 
went off like " greased lightning," to use 
Marlin's expressive phraseology. 

"What kept you so long? Only this 
gee can get along pretty considerable 
smart, as our friends the Yankees have it, 
we should be no end behind time." 

" Well, I was pretty near playing you 
false, and not coming at all. My wife 
has a horror of tiger-hunts — thinks they 
are dreadfully dangerous; and she was 
really so anxious about me, I felt half 
inclined not to go. I say, would you 
mind stopping at Menton's bimgalow a 
minute ? I'm awfully sorry to delay you, 
but I promised to leave a message for 
him.." 

The message was left, but occasioned a 
delay of about ten minutes in knocking 
up some one ; and then they sped on their 
way once more, and made such good 
going of it that they arrived at the ren- 
dezvous as the others were getting out of 
their buggy. 

Jermyn looked as imperturbable as 
usual. 



" By Jove ! " he said, going up to Fly- 
by-Night, " that's a tip-top little animal, 
as hard as nails. It's a sin to drive him. 
Why don't you enter him for our races 
next month, Marlin, and ride him your- 
self ? All the ladies would back you, I 
know." 

"Well, there's only one objection to 
that plan," replied Marlin, "but it's 
rather a grave one, and that is, I never 
could learn to sit on the outside of a 
horse yet, except in my regulation saddle ; 
and I'd be about the rummest card that 
has been seen for some time on our course, 
if I was to try what you suggest. As to 
the nag, he's fit enough, but he won't 
show this turn, I'm afraid, unless you'd 
like to ride him yourself." 

" No, thank you all the same, but I've 
my own animal. And now hadn't we 
better be thinking of breakfast? I 
brought Jacobs with me to settle it ; and 
every thing ought to be ready by this time. 
The blacks are having theirs up at the 
village — they'll be down to us in half an 
hour. We'll go in for oars under this 
banian-tree." 

" I'm dying to get off after the tiger," 
said Paget, speaking for the first time. 
" This breakfast is an awful bore." 

" You must be in an awful state of 
excitement, Paget," observed Marlin. " I 
don't know that I ever remember hearing 
you say so many words consecutively 
before. Leveston, you look dull. What's 
the matter ? " 

" Do I? " asked Leveston, smiling ; but 
it was with an effort he did so, for some- 
how Mabel's words, that had made so 
little impression on his mind at the time, 
now returned on him with a kind of 
deadening, overwhelming effect. She 
had said, " I know and feel I shall see 
your face no more ! " 

Was this hunt really such a dangerous 
expedition after all? And if so, ought 
he, a man with a wife and child, to take 
part in it ? Well, he would be very care- 
ful — nothing should happen to him, he 
was determined. Not for his own sake 
he resolved thus — he cared as little as 
any man, less than very many, probably, 
about personal risk incurred in search of 
excitement and amusement ; but for the 
sake of the dear little wife at home, who 
had begged him, with tears and loving 
words, to take care of himself for her 
sake. Then the thought flashed across 
his mind — "What would she do if he 
were gone ? She had no home to which 
she might return, no friends who would 
watch over her, and guard her and the 
little one from the rough usage of the 
world. He could form some idea of what 
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life would be to him without her; or, 
rather, could not at all, for when he tried 
to imagine it, his mind shuddered away 
from the gloomy picture, and he found 
some trivial thought flashing across his 
brain, and driving out the terrible position 
he had tried to realize. 

And if it was thus cruel, thus hopeless 
to him, who was a man, and could fight 
his way, no matter how cold the world 
was, or how hard the blows it dealt, what 
would it be to her, the loving and loved 
one, so tender, so true, so weak, if she 
were suddenly deprived of his guard and 
protection, to whom alone she had cared 
to look for shelter and support. 

The air under the gloomy banian 
seemed to him stifling as he thought over 
all this, and he wiped his forehead with 
a dull impatience. Would these fellows 
never have done their breakfast, and get 
over the business of the day as quickly 
as possible ? He longed to get back to 
his wife, and force her to laugh with him 
at the foolishness of her tears. 

" Why, Leveston," remarked Jermyn, 
" you look pale, and the tiger appears to 
have had a bad effect on your appetite. 
Here's Paget, who was swearing at his 
food a quarter of an hour ago, now going 
in for it like a good one. I advise you 
to do the same j fasting never improved 
a man's shooting yet, you may depend 
upon it." 

" Oh 1 I'm doing very well," answered 
Leveston; "but of course Vm. a little 
anxious to come to close c[uart3rs with 
our friend, and really I thmk it is time 
we should be stirring ; here are our men, 
too." 

On seeing them, the others finished 
their meal hastily and then set out. 
There were two or three miles of jungle- 
walking to be done, before they could 
approach the thicket in which the tiger's 
lair was said to be. Still, far off as the 
spot was, the native hunters were anxious 
that silence should be observed, as they 
credit the animal with wonderful powers 
of hearing, and were trying to surround 
him before any im usual sounds should 
awaken his suspicions and put him on the 
alert. 

So they all had time to pursue their 
respective lines of meditation. Guy's 
spirits rose, and his thoughts assumed a 
more cheerful form, now that he was in 
motion, and marching steadily on the 
point of danger. Jerravn was longing to 
get the best chance oi a shot, with the 
least risk to himself, say when the ani- 
mal was charging one of his comrades ; 
not that he cared much about his own 
safety, if he could secure the skin by 



firing the mortal shot, provided always he 
escaped with life. Marl in was hoping it 
would not be long before they came on 
the brute and did for him. As to who 
killed it, he didn't much care, though of 
course he would not object to giving the 
coup de grace himself ; only he did liope, 
as soon as it was all over, his tongue 
would be let loose, and he would be 
allowed to question the hunters on their 
woodcraft, acquire a little of their knowl- 
edge, and otherwise extend his stock of 
information. 

As for Paget, he walked stolidly on, 
cursing the thorns that caught in his 
clothes, thinking that, as far as he had 
gone, "the game was not worth the can- 
dle,'* and wondering " what the deuce he 
joined in the expedition for, except 
perhaps that it would sound very well, 
when he went home on leave next year, 
to talk of the tiger they had killed, and 
to describe the daring way in which they 
had hunted it." 

They made slow progress through the 
jungle, and found it deciedly warm 
walking; but at last the thicket where 
"the wild one" took up his abode was 
reached; so, halting on the outskirts, 
they began to make their arrangements 
for a surround. 

Leveston and one native remained 
where they then were; Paget with an- 
other was to place himself, as nearly as 
he could judge, opposite to these two, at 
the further side of the thicket; whilst 
the other two pair were to place them- 
selves at equal distances from the first 
two, and also facing each other, with the 
clump of jungle and underwood between 
them. 

The native who was told off for Lev- 
eston, and who seemed to be some kind 
of head man over the others, went round 
with them, and then returned to his post ; 
but though the thicket ^as small, such 
was the caution they were obliged to use 
in their movements, for fear of alarming 
the enemy before the time, that nearly 
three quarters of an hour elapsed before 
every thing was in readiness for their 
manoeuvre to begin. 

The native had named an hour when 
those he had placed should begin to 
march forward ; and directly Leveston's 
watch showed that their time had arrived, 
they set forth. 

They moved with extreme precaution, 
and certainly it seemed at first almost 
impossible to get through that tangled 
undergrowth without making some noise 
that would betray their approach to the 
watchful adversary. 

The hunter, however cautious a& \i<^ 
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certainly was, did not betray that intense 
and nervous solicitude about the chance 
snapping of a branch, or crackling of a 
dead leaf, which Leveston's recollections 
of deer-stalking in Scotland led him to 
think would be exhibited here. On the 
contrary, though emphatically signing 
and keeping silence, he took one or two 
little misadventures that befell Guy with 
thorough Hindoo apathy, a fact that 
caused the young English ofl&cer to fall 
into a reverie which had for its subject 
the difference in their two nations, and 
the misguided and stolid stupidity of the 
natives, that prevented a spark of enthu- 
siasm being kindled in them by so excit- 
ing an enterprise as this. 

As he thought thus, he followed me- 
chanically in the shikari's footsteps, never 
raising his eyes, or, indeed, hardly ren- 
dering an account to himself of what he 
was doing ; for, it must be admitted, Guy 
had not a little of the dreamer in his 
composition, and a comparison such as 
he was making afforded great induce- 
ments for intense abstraction. 

Fortunately, his absence of mand pro- 
duced none of the bad results it might 
have done — such as catching the trigger 
of his gun in a branch, tumbling over a 
bough, or otherwise breaking the still- 
ness that reigned around; but he was 
greatly puzzled, and had some difficulty 
m remembering what he was about, 
when his guide turned hurriedly, and 
touching him on the shoulder to attract 
his attention, whispered, with a curious 
expression of countenance — 

**See, sahib — him there — under the 
tree. Can the sahib see him ? " 

It was very odd, but at this minute 
something in the man's face gave Guy 
the idea that he was laughing at him; 
and perhaps this idea would have caused 
Leveston to question him as to the rea- 
son for such untimely merriment, but for 
the fact that just then, looking in the 
direction to which the hunter pointed, he, 
for the first time in his life, found him- 
self in the pre$^t>e of a tiger in his nar 
tive jungle. .. ' ■ > 

For it was true, as Mr. Percival had 
said, and A^istruther had repeated, for 
many years no tiger had been seen in 
that district ; and since he had landed in 
India, Leveston had not had an opportu- 
nity of seeking him in his more favored 
haunts. Now ne saw before him, through 
the flickering screen of leaves, the tawny 
form of the wild beast, crouched imder 
a large tree that raised itself over a pile 
of rocks and debris^ among which, no 
doubt, was the animaPs den. The day- 
light, pouring down now through the 



overhanging boughs, flecked its sleek 
striped nide with bright patches, as it 
lay in a crouching attitude, as though 
about to spring, with its head resting 
on its paws. Its side was turned to Lev- 
eston, presenting a splendid mark for a 
shot; but yet he did not appear in a 
hurry to fire. His instincts, acquired in 
sport at home, forbade him to shoot 
whilst the animal lay so unconscious and |s 
quiet before him. 

How long he would have continued 
gazing, and how long the animal would 
have preserved its ominous tranquillity, 
which struck the beholder with a sense 
of quiet power, Guy could never tell, for 
just at that minute Marlin, who, positife 
in most things, and rash in every thin^, 
had insisted on walking first during his 
progress through the jungle, suddenly 
appeared on the edge of the underwood 
that bordered the little open space occu- 
pied by the rocky mound and tree at the 
foot of which the tiger was lying. He 
had hardly stepped into the open ground 
when he became aware of the foe before 
him ; but instead of raising his gun at 
once, he (Leveston thought from the 
same causes that held himself back) re- 
mained standing motionless, watching 
the wild beast with fascinated eyes; 
whilst it, without moving, or in any way 
changing its position, began slowly and 
ominously to wag its tail from side to 
side very slightly, as cats do when about 
to spring. At tne same time, a rustling 
in the bushes on the opposite side an- 
nounced the approach of Paget and his 
guide, whose appearance might be ex- 
pected in that direction. 

" Fire — fire now, sahib," whispered the 
native to Guy hurriedly; "the tiger— 
him spring soon. Dis your best time, 
sahib." 

Thus urged, Leveston raised his rifle, 
took careful aim behind the shoulder, 
and fired. For a second or two nothing 
could be seen under or about the tree, at 
the foot of which Guy's shot must have 
worked deadly execution, to judge by 
the intense stillness that succeeded the 
crack of the rifle. As the smoke slowly 
cleared off, Guy, to his astonishment, and 
perhaps also with a little indignation, 
saw a tall form bending over the pros- 
trate animal — for prostrate it certainly 
was, and did not seem t» have moved after 
the shot, beyond turning on its side in 
the death-struggle. 

"Which of these fellows can it be," 
thought Leveston, " who is so rash and 
so cool as to go up to my game and han- 
dle it before I have had a chance of look- 
ing at it myself ? It can't be Marlin, for 
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here he is, just where I saw him last 
le's coming forward now, however, and 
here's Paget opposite to me. This must 
)e Jermyn, then ; cool hand he is, decid- 
edly. But no, it's too tall. Who on earth 
an it be ?" 

As these reflections passed through 
juy's mind, . he stepped out boldly 
owards the dead tiger and the unknown 
!rho was now standing with his back 
umed towards him. When he was 
nthin four or five yards of the stranger, 
lowever, the latter suddenly turned, and 
laid in Anstruther*s quiet manner, and 
idth his half-formed, humorous smile, 

" By Jove ! Leveston, you've done for 
lim this time ; he's as dead as a door- 
nail 1 A beautiful aim it was too. I 
aever saw a better." 

Guy was so dumbfounded at this un- 
expected apparition that he never 
ttiought of looking at his game, but 
exclaimed, 

"You here, Anstruther? In the name 
of all that's wonderful, how did you 
manage that ? And I don't think it was 
quite fair of you to join our hunt with- 
out telling us. Did any of the others 
know you were coming ? " 

"Hulloa, Anstruther, this is a pretty 
piece of work I " cried Marlin, now 
coming up. " Do you know, sir, I'm 
not at all sure I won't have you put 
under arrest for disrespect to your com- 
manding officers. The service is going 
to the dogs, indeed, when a young jacka- 
napes like you thinks he can play off his 
8chool-boy pranks on men of double his 
experience and standing." 

" But what is it, Marlin ? " asked 
I'aget, hurrying up. " Anstruther has no 
business here, certainly; but no harm is 
done, as the tiger is dead, and it waa 
Leveston shot it." 

" Leveston shot it ! " roared Marlin, 
whilst Anstruther, who up to this time 
had stood by silently, with an amused 
smile, now turned away, and fairly shook 
with suppressed merriment. " Confound 
)roul where are your eyes, or, if you have 
any, why don't you use them? Do you 
Jee any blood on the ground ? Look at 
:he beast; how long has it been dead? 
Leveston shot it, indeed! There's his 
nark," kicking the body contemptu- 
►usly as he spoke ; " but it didn't want 
hat to make it harmless enough. Such 

confounded, bat-eyed, dull-brained, 
nposable set of asses as vou fellows I 
ever came across ; and ii Mr. Anstru- 
ler thinks I'm like the rest of you, and 
ill take this kind of thing, he has made 
little mistake I'll enlighten him about, 
can tell him. I say, Jermyn, here you 



are. What do yon say to this I should 
like to know?" 

Jermyn, who hurried up greatly out of 
breath, vexed with himself for having 
missed the opportunity of the first shot, 
knowing nothing of what had happened, 
and thinking Alarlin was raging against 
the successful hunter, said, looking from 
one to another, without glancing at this 
new version of the apple of discord lying 
at their feet, 

"Grently, Marlin; it can't be helped 
now; and it wasn't his fault if you 
weren't up in time." 

"His fault!" shouted Marlin, white 
with rage, and striking the butt of bis 
rifle violently on the ground. "Heaven 
help me ! I shall go mad amongst such a 
set of drivelling idiots as I see round me. 
Haven't you, one of vou, the sense to see 
that that young ass there " — pointing to 
Anstruther — "haa been making game 
of us, his superior officers, by getting up 
a sham hunt, and setting up an old^ 
rotten, stuffed skin for us to shoot at, 
like boys trying their guns for the first 
time ? " 

" Well,-1 declare, so it is ! " answered 
Paget, craning forward his neck, and 
looking for the first time at the beast 
before them. "It's only a stuffed tiger, 
after all, and when we took so much 
trouble to creep through the jungle qui- 
etly, we might have walked any way, and 
made as much noise as we liked, and it 
wouldn't have mattered. Still, as you 
say, Marlin, it was very disrespectful of 
Anstruther — very. I think we might 
even call it insubordinate. Put it down 
as insubordination," he added, glancing 
absently at his native, and speaking as 
though he was issuing directions to the 
clerk at a court-martial. 

" Nonsense I " interrupted Marlin an- 
grily, " don't make a greater fool of your- 
self, Paget, than nature has already 
done ; but we must come to the bottom 
of this, don't you think so, Leveston? 
and when we know what he has to say 
for himself, we will talk about what 
punishment he must get. For you know 
this kind of thing can't be let go on ; it 
would destroy all discipline in a regi- 
ment if the youngsters were allowed to 
amuse themselves by making fun of their 
seniors." 

Guy looked at Anstruther, and saw 
that, though he had flushed a little at 
Capt. Marlin's overbearing manner, he 
was far from being alarmed, and even 
his old, half-smile seemed to hover over 
his face as he met Leveston's eye. 

The latter was certainly nettled and 
annoyed at what had taken place; he 
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did not like being made fun of a bit bet- 
ter than anybody else, and he could not 
help thinking how often Anstruther 
must have laughed in his sleeve when he 
heard them discussing their plans for 
slaying the tiger, and their evident ap- 
preciation of the wonderful amount of 
courage they fancied they displayed in 
attacking so dangerous an animal in 
such an imguarded manner. Besides, 
now he thought of it, this disclosure 
accounted for the half smile on the face 
of the native hunter when they entered 
the thicket. Yes, these black beggars 
had been in the secret too, and vastly 
they must have amused themselves with 
it. Certainly the whole thing was too 
bad, and the young fellow who concocted 
it deserved the knout, if such punish- 
ment were the fashion in an English 
regiment. As it was, he supposed they 
would have to content themselves with 
putting him in Coventry for a time, or 
showing their disapprobation of his per- 
formance in some equally marked and 
uncomfortable manner. However, the 
pith of the whole matter, as it now 
flashed through Guy's mind, was that 
there had been no danger after all, and 
Mabel's dream was as foolish as most 
things of the kind usually are. How 
she would laugh with joy and delight 
when she saw him safe back, and heard 
of the trick that had been played on 
them 1 As the thought of her smiling 
face rose before him, more merciful ideas 
came into his mind with regard to the 
culprit ; and indeed the lad's smile had 
faded away, and he began to look very 
grave as he saw nothing but stem faces 
around him, and realized for the first 
time that his joke might have more seri- 
ous consequences than he had foreseen. 

Noticing -this, and with his heart still 
full of kindly feelings, called there by 
recollections of Mabel, Leveston an- 
swered, — 

" I think you are right, Marlin. We 
must hear what put this foolish prank 
into Anstruther's head ; for it was a silly 
trick, though no doubt well and carefully 
executed. Ah 1 boy," he continued 
kindly, " if you only put the same skill 
and perseverance into your duty as you 
have done into this, you will be a great 
man some day." 

Anstruther's dark troubled eyes light- 
ened at these kind words, and he an- 
swered, — 

"Thank you, Mr. Leveston; I fear I 
have got myself into a greater scrape 
than I intended, and one tiiat you won't 
easily forget or forgive. I didn't mean 
to do any thing that would annoy you 



so much as this I now see has done ; but 
don't you remember the other day how 
Mr. Percival, at our mess, sneered at the 
ignorance of the military, because some 
of us talked of getting tiger-hunting up 
here. He was an underbred fellow cer- 
tainly, but he gave himself such airs of 
superiority, and talked in such a positive 
manner oi the impossibility of getting a 
tiger here, where none had been seen for 
years, that I thought it would be fine 
fun to get up a hunt, the report of which 
should reach him, and the skin procured 
in which hunt could, after being dressed, 
be shown to him as a trophy. Of course 
I knew we could not manage such a hunt 
in the usual way, with elephants and an 
army of natives : but knowing these four 
men pretty well, and seeing that for a 
little money they could be induced to 
work the project and keep it secret, I 
resolved on trying what might be accom- 
plished. With some difficulty I got my 
tiger from Calcutta, and last night suc- 
ceeded in placing it here without excit- 
ing suspicion. I arrived here about half 
an hour before you this morning, fixed a 
wire to the animal's tail, the end of 
which wire I took with me, when I 
climbed into the tree to wait your coin- 
ing ; and this wire it was which enabled 
me to imitate the movement of the tail 
when the creature is about to spring. I 
let none of you, or indeed any one except 
these four natives, into the secret, be- 
cause I feared, if you knew the truth, you 
would either display not enough enthu- 
siasm, or too much; and I wished par- 
ticularly Mr. Percival should be so far 
taken m as to believe, what I think 
he now does believe, that the hunters 
have been deceiving you with a view to 
making money out of you, and that 
when you come to the place they will say 
some noise has disturoed the' tiger, and 
that he has made his escape. Now you 
can spread abroad everywhere the report 
that you have killed your game, xou, 
Leveston, shot it, and when the skin car 
be supposed perfectly dry, you can invite 
every one about to a grand luncheon, and 
display your trophy in triumph." 

" I'll be shot if that's a bad idea I '* 
shouted Marlin, delightedly. "Anstru- 
ther, my boy, shake hands and be friends. 
I'm sorry for all I said just now, and Pd 
do any thing to take a rise out of that 
mean brute Percival. I'll tell him, I know, 
why he has never seen a tiger in this 
neighborhood is because he never cared 
to look for one. I say, can we depend on 
these niggers? — they won't peach, you 
thmk ? " 

" No, they're all right," answered An- 
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strather, now quite at ease again, as he 
saw his plan adopted and about to be 
carried out. "Well leave the beast in 
care of this fellow," indicating the chief 
shikari ; " hell put him back in the case 
he came in, and send him to me ; in due 
course of time we will produce him, say- 
ing we sent him to Calcutta to be stuffed, 
and that he has just returned/' 

"How Percival will swear, when we 
come down on him with such a very tan- 
gible proof of the existence of the 
animal in this neighborhood he was so 
positive couldn't be found here I " said 
Jermyn ; " it will be great fun, seeing his 
face ; and we will forgive your ruse, An- 
struther, as it enables us to take the 
change out of him." 

" xes, well forgive him this time," 
chimed in Paget; "but I would call it 
insubordination, for all that." 

"I saw, the minute I came into the 
open space, something queer was the 
matter," continued Marlin, "and that's 
the reason I didn't fire when I first caught 
sight of the animal. However, we'll 

E'Lve you the credit of having shot him, 
eveston, and you will make a great 
name for yourself as a mighty hunter." 

"It is, perhaps, just as well for us, 
after all, we were deceived in this way," 
added Jermyn ; " for do you know, now I 
come to look at the brute, it seems to me 
we had engaged ourselves in a far more 
dangerous enterprise than we were at all 
aware of. But now I suppose our hunt is 
over for the day, and we had better re- 
turn to Nauooriput. How astonished 
some of our friends will be when we all 
return safe and sound, and a little disap- 
pointed, too, I think ; it seemed to ra- 
tional mortals such a glorious opening 
for steps ! They will be wanting to see 
the skm ; we must make up some story 
about having left it with this brave 
fellow here, who, we can say, is going to 
Calcutta soon, and will prepare it, and 
take it with him to be stuffed." 

All this being arranged, the party set 
out on their return to the village, where 
their traps awaited them ; and a very noisy 
party it was; the thought of the trick 
they were about to play on Percival, and 
an unacknowledged feeling, with at least 
some of the party, that they had escaped 
a very great danger, conmbuted not a 
little to this hilarity ; add to which, the 
morning, though piping hot, was glori- 
ously beautiful, and five young fellows, 
with no trouble weighmg on their minds, 
generally manage to get up a good deal 
of boisterous fun, when they fiid them- 
selves together, without the restraining 
influence of the other sex. 



As for Guy, he had never felt so happy 
and lifi^ht-hearted ; he had not yielded to 
his wile's request to the letter, it is true, 
but circumstances had allowed, or rather 
forced him to obey the spirit of it. He 
forgot that the merit of this acquiescence 
did not belong to him, and complimented 
himself on it accordingly. Iiis spirits 
rose higher and higher with each step on 
his homeward way; he laughed and 
jested, and trolled out snatches of merry 
song, till his companions were as " fey " 
as himself ; and Anstruther, the culprit, 
who should have been in blackest dis- 
grace, capped his ban mots, put a second 
to his songs, mooted the maddest pro- 
ject, and told the most extravagant 
stories, till the jungle echoed again with 
their boyish uproar. 

At the village they all got into their 
respective traps, but even then could not 
make up their minds to separate, and 
drove off along the glaring, dusty, road 
together, Anstruther riding beside them 
on his wild back Arab, so well known to 
all the regiment by its very appropriate 
name of Shaitan ; and certainly, a mad- 
der pair of young devils never careered 
along a burning Indian road than that 
nag and his master that sultry summer 
morning. 

The barracks were reached at last, but 
not till nearly one o'clock, so that between 
fun and heat the hunters were nearly 
worn out as they dispersed each to their 
respective quarters; and Guy, with a 
happy heart, turned to seek his wife, and 
tell ner the results of their expedition. 



CHAPTER m. 



THE DREAM FULFILLED. 

Guy hurried to his quarters with glad 
impatience, anxious to tell his laughable 
adventure, and prove how little cause 
Mabel had for feeling the intense alarm 
that had agitated her previous to his de- 
parture ; but as he threw open the door 
and entered their little sitting-room, noi- 
sily enough, it must be allowed, a dark 
figure rose from an arm-chair, and ad- 
vancing towards him, revealed to his 
instantly-alarmed perceptions the well- 
known face of Dr. Menton. 

" Why, what is the matter, doctor ? " 
he gasped, a sudden horror taking'jj)os- 
session of him at the sight of the Medi- 
co's unusually solemn expression. " Ma- 
bel is not ill, surely ? She was a little 
nervous and f everisn when I left ; but it 
cannot be any thing serious. Just tell 
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me, for mercy's sake, there is nothing to 
be alarmed at ! " 

The doctor's usually careless good- 
humored face darkened, and his lips quiv- 
ered, as he saw the terrified, pleading 
expression on his interlocutor's counte- 
nance, and knew that, instead of com- 
forting, he must deal a yet keener blow 
than the poor yoimg man had real- 
ized as possible. Twice he tried to 
speak, but his dry lips refused to utter a 
sound — only by the quivering of his 
features and the spasmodic contraction 
of the muscles of the throat, he who 
looked so eagerly for encouragement saw 
that there was a yet deeper woe in store 
for him than he had imagined. 

" Is there no hope ? " he gasped at 
length; and his voice sounded only a 
prgling whisper in the ears of the man 
before him. " No hope ! " he cried wildly, 
as a motion of the doctor's head conveyed 
the fearful truth to his agonized mind. 
"My Gk)dl my Godl what have I done 
that this should come upon me? The 
cup is too bitter — I will not drink itl 
Doctor, you must cure her — I will not 
let her die I Why do you wait here ? 
Come and attend to her 1 You are losing 
time telling me thisl Come and help 
me to save her I " So saying he seized 
Menton's arm, and dragged him to the 
door of the sleeping apartment, which 
communicated by a short passage with 
the sitting-room. 

But the doctor held him back firmly, 
and at last found voice to speak. 

" Leveston, my poor fellow, while 
there is life there is hope — with her 
there is no hope." 

" No hope 1 " Guy repeated looking 
with a dull vacant stare at the doctor's 
mournful face, and standing for a second 
or two, as though turned into stone. " No 
hope I " he reiterated at length — " then 
she is dead!" And as he spoke, he 
seated himself moodily, with his head 
bent forward, his hands hanging down, 
his whole body and attitude like that of 
a man deaf, and dumb, and dead, in 
whom the whole hope and interest of 
life had been cut down at one fell blow. 

Frightened as the doctor had been of 
his task before he undertook it, he was 
now even more alarmed, for the whole 
appearance of the man indicated a men- 
tal paralysis, from which Menton knew 
by experience it might be almost impos- 
sible to rouse him. 

" fie must come in and see her as soon 
as every thing is ready," thought the 
kind-hearted physician ; " nothing but a 
shock of that kind will rouse him from 
this death-like stupor. I will speak to 



him, and see if I can attract his attention 
in ih&t way." 

He called him by name — gently at 
first, then in a louder and more peremp- 
tory manner; but no movement on the 
part of the motionless figure before him 
betrayed any interest, or even any power 
of hearing in the stricken man. 

" Do you not wish to hear any thing 
about her death — how it happened?" 
continued Dr. Menton kindly, but with 
determination ; for he felt that, to arouse 
his friend, pain must be inflicted, and he 
would not shrink from doing so when he 
knew it was the only way in which ulti- 
mate relief could be obtamed. 

Still no answer, only Guy^s eyelids 
trembled for one brief instant, as the 
worthy man spoke of her death; and 
with a sigh the doctor prepared for what 
he would fain have spared himself — an 
account of how the young and lovely 
Mabel Leveston met her death. 

" I sent up the draught as desired," he 
began, " very soon after you left. It was 
delivered to the native woman who gen- 
erally waited on Mrs. Leveston. This 
woman, seeing her mistress was asleep 
when the medicine arrived, and not wish- 
ing to disturb her, placed it. in a cup- 
board along with a number of other 
bottles. Amongst these was a mixture 
of arsenic and other poisons, used for 
preparing skins, I believe. This mixture 
resembled that which I had sent to Mrs. 
Leveston, and though the bottle of 
arsenic was labelled poison, yet the 
native, not being able to read, took no 
notice of it ; and when Mrs. Leveston, on 
awaking, sent her for the draught, the 
ayah poured it from the wrong bottle, 
and brought it to her mistress, who 
drank it at once, and then exclaimed — 
' I am sure there is something wrong in 
that ; it is not at all like the last I took. 
Bring me the bottle.' ,The bottle was 
brought, and on finding what she had 
taken the imfortunate lady sent at once 
for me. I was out somewhere about the 
place, and though I came the minute the 
message reached me, it was too late — all 
was over, and I could only remain here 
to meet you, and try to break the terrible 
news to you, though I fear, my poor 
friend, I nave been of no use in soften- 
ing the blow." 

Here the kind-hearted man laid his 
hand on Leveston's arm, who, during the 
whole recital, had sat as if carved in 
stone, apparently hearing and seeing 
nothing, and who now allowed the doctor 
to touch him without evincing a knowl- 
edge of the fact in any manner whatso- 
ever. 
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The good man was really puzzled ; in 
all his experience, so painf m and embar- 
rassing a case had never come under his 
notice. He feared to bring Leveston 
into the presence of the body of her 
whom he so deeply loved, lately so 
blooming with life and beauty, now cold 
and calm, and still as a marble statue. 
He dreaded the effect the sight might 
have on the poor widower's already over- 
wrought and despairing mind ; whilst, at 
the same time, he half believed such a 
course would be necessary to rouse him 
from the stupor into which he seemed to 
have fallen. Again and again this true 
friend spoke to the poor bereaved man, 
who never moved, never answered, never 
showed by any look or sign that he was 
conscious of the other's presence. So 
the day dragged slowly along in the 
darkened room, the doctor sitting pa- 
tiently beside the spirit-stricken man, 
whom he' dared not leave, lest, in the 
depth of his despair, he might be 
tempted to lay violent hands on that life 
given him by the Creator, which the 
Creator alone has the right to quench. 

Then, after some hours' weary watch- 
ing, when Menton saw all his efforts 
were unavailing, and knew that in the 
next room the body had been carefully 
attended to by sorrowing hands (some of 
the soldiers' wives, with whom Mrs. 
Leveston was a great favorite, had vol- 
unteered this service), he raised Guy 
from his chair, and conducted his totter- 
ing unconscious footsteps to the bedside. 

But the sad sight there presented to 
them fell on vacant, unheeding eyes. 
He did not seem to recognize the marble, 
wax-like loveliness before him as all 
that now remained of what had been 
dearer even than life tor his young and 
hopeful heart. His glance rested on it 
for a minute only, with a dull, immean- 
ing gaze : then he spoke for the first time 
for many hours. 

"It is cold here," he said, with a shud- 
der, " let us return to the other room." 

So he was led back again, leaning 
heavily on the shoulder of his guide, and 
apparently bereft of all his senses; for 
when the doctor accidentally led him too 
near a table that lay in the way, he stag- 
G^ered blindly against it, and would have 
fallen had he not been held ; and when 
the table upset with a loud crash, the 
noise drew from him no comment, and 
Menton could only suppose he had not 
heard it. 

What was to be done? The good doctor 
was at his wits' end, when he suddenly 
remembered the Colonel was a great] 
friend of the bereaved man, and words! 



of comfort coming from him might have 
more softening power than from any on i 
else. He accordingly despatched a mes- 
sage requesting Colonel Meredith to call ; 
and he, who, on hearing what had hap- 
pened, had remained about the barracks, 
in case he might be of use, speedily 
answered the summons. He waited out- 
side and sent in for the doctor, anxious 
to hear from him any suggestions as to 
what he should do or say. 

"I called here once or twice before," 
he added, " but every time the servants 
told me you were with him, and must 
not be disturbed." 

Menton then described Leveston's 
state, and the measures he had taken to 
rouse him from so dangerous a stupor. 
Colonel Meredith listened attentively. 
When the doctor had finished speaking, 
he answered. 

" There is only one thing now can save 
him — it is the child. She is with Mrs. 
Archer, the Sergeant-Major's wife, just 
now. I will go and fetch her. He must 
not be told she is coming. The greater 
the surprise the greater chance of the 
plan succeeding. From what you tall 
me, I think he must have forgotten her 
very existence." 

And so saying, Colonel Meredith hur- 
ried off in search of the child, whilst 
the doctor returned to his patient. 

Cecil Leveston was, as Colonel Mere- 
dith had said, with Airs. Archer, playing 
with her children, and making herself 
extremely happy. She was considerably 
over three years of age, indeed nearer 
four, and from seeing so many p?ople 
constantly around her, had none of the 
shyness generally exhibited by children 
of that age. Accordingly, Colonel Merc?- 
dith, who was her godfather, and of whom 
she was excessively fond, had no diffi- 
culty in inducing her to leave her play- 
mates, and come with him to see papa. 
She put on her little hat, and trotted off 
by his side with an air of confidence that, 
under other circumstances, would have 
provoked a smile from the usually gay 
Colonel. The child's tongue rattled on 
merrily, telling of all she had done and 
played that day with the little Archers; 
but her companion was imusually silent, 
as he thougnt of that broken-hearted, 
despairing man who must live desolate 
and lonely for ever more. Not that the 
Colonel was more sentimental than most 
men, and did not recognize very cleady 
the fact that more than half ftie people 
in this world get over such a sorrow in 
time, and love as heartily and live as 
merrily with the new love as they ever 
did with the old. But some subtle in* 
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stiQct seemed to warn him that his friend 
Levesto]} was not a man of that stamp — 
that rather he l^longed to the minority, 
who, when they do love, fling away their 
heart at once and forever, as a gut that 
loses its value if taken bacl[>and be- 
stowed a second time. 

When they reached the door of the 
room, Meredith opened it gently, and 
pushing in the child before him, whis- 
pered, 

'^ Run and speak to papa, Cecil — he is 
sick." 

Cecil was passionately fond of her 
parents, who had indeed made her their 
pet and plaything all her short life ; she 
was besides a compassionate, loving little 
soul. No sooner did she hear her father 
was sick than she ran to him, and reach- 
ing her little arms around his neck, 
kissed him, with childlike pertinacity, 
again and again. As she passed her 
arms roimd him he shuddered, but rais- 
ing one of the hands that until now had 
hirng listless by his side, he gathered her 
to him with a passionate determination 
that spoke volumes to those looking on. 
He never looked at her or spoke, only he 
held her, and his clasp seemed to say: 
" This is all that is left to me, and I will 
keep it while I live I " 

The child was quiet for a minute, rest- 
ing her head on his shoulder ; then, with 
one of those sudden flashes of thought so 
common to children, she exclaimed, in 
her clea" ringing voice, 

" Papa, where is mamma ? I want to 
go to her. Let me go to iiamma." As 
she spoke, she struggled to free herself 
from his embrace; but be started, like 
one awaking from a dream, and catching 
her in his arms, cried, with an exceeding 
great and bitter cry, 

"Child, child, you have no mother 1 
You are all that is left me ; we will never 

Eart again ! " And, bowing his head on 
er young bright curls, he wept the bitter 
agonizing tears of a strong man for the 
love of his life, passed away too Boon> 

The child lay quiet in nis arms; she 
was half frightened at his wild outburst, 
but she felt that it was papa, and she 
was safe with him;- only at length she 
whispered, smo(^ing his hair with tiny 
caressing hands, 

" Don't cry any more, papa, and Cecil 
will be very good. Cecil waa not naughty 
to-day. Mrs. Archer said so." 

Her caressing action, and little tender 
frightened words, recalled him to him- 
self. He recovered himself by a violent 
efEor^j but the brief outburst had saved 
him^}ie seemed sensible, and begged 
^e wKix)T td^leave Cecil with him. " I 



will take care of her," he said, "but I 
cannot let her out of my sight now ; she 
is all I have left." 

When the Colonel and Dr. Menton left 
Leveston's quarters, tliey congratulated 
each other on the success of their last 
idea. That it was indeed which had 
saved him in the present ; " and it is she 
alone," added the Colonel, "who will 
save him in the future from becoming a 
morose, broken-hearted man. We must 
manage somehow for him to keep the 
little one with him. He can have the 
married quarters he has got at present, 
and when we go elsewhere, I am sure we 
shall all be ready to make such arrange- 
ments as will enable them to keep to- 
gether. He cai^ keep the child's own 
ayah at present if he likes, and turn one 
of his rooms into a nursery. That's the 
only way I see^to keep the poor fellow 
from losing his'senses outright." 

" I agree with yoa," added the doctor. 
" At least for some time it would not do, 
to suggest his separating from the child. 
I could not answer for the consequences ; 
and besides, I don't think he has any 
home to which he could send her." 

Thus it was settled that Cecil should 
remain with the regiment — at least until 
further orders ; and the poor father, after 
the funeml, which took place next day, 
devoted himself entirely to the little one, 
seeming to take no pleasure in any thuig, 
unless she was by his side ; so that her 
merry face and curly hair soon became as 
well known throughout the regiment as 
the square, broad-shouldered fonm of the 
oldest veteran among them. ■• 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE QUEEN OF THE REGIMENT. 

Of course as soon as Jermyn, Paget, 
Marlin, and Anstruther had separated 
from Leveston, on their return from the 
tiger-hunt, they heard of the sad loss 
that had befallen their friend and com- 
rade. The three first-named were, no 
doubt, greatly shocked, and felt deeply 
for the bereaved man ; but their feelings 
were very different from those of Aii- 
struther, who could not help blamin^'j 
himself for being in some measure con- 
nected with the dreadful event, by having 
originated and got up the hunt, the fear 
of which had at first alarmed, and, 
through that alarm, been so fatal to Mrs. 
Leveston. He was not of a very commu- 
nicative nature, and so kept his thoughts 
and feelings entirely to himself, turning 
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over incessantly in his mind whether Guy 
recognized his unwilling complicity in 
the dreadful catastrophe, and whether, 
if he did so, he would forever shun the 
attentions and society of the self-con- 
demnin? youn? man. 

For Anstruuier was anxious to be of 
use, and offer what consolation the truest 
friend can afford in such a moment ; very 
little indeed that is, we all know and feel, 
but still the mere sensation that human 
love and care are around the sufferer, 
and are watching over him, has been 
often in the past, and will be again and 
again in the future, the best solace and 
comfort of an aching troubled heart. 

As he watched the heart-broken, strick- 
en man at the funeral, he longed to ven- 
ture near him, yet dared not. "If I 
could only find out," he thought, " wheth- 
er he remembers what sl^«ure I had in the 
matter, I could better tell how to act. 
Now I fear to approach him, as the sight 
of me may cause him more pain than all 
my sympathy can ever efface. I think I 
will ask Menton how far Leveston recol- 
lects what took' place before this, and 
whether he* would like to see me." So 
the young fellow went to Menton, and 
confided to him all his doubts and diffi- 
culties, his remorse and anguish at his 
share in this misery. 

" Nonsense, man," said the good doctor, 
roughly, but kindly ; " you must not look 
.at the matter in that light. It is true 
you were, as it happens, unfortunately 
for you in this instance, the promoter of 
the nunjUl and, in all probability, had the 
hunt never been talked of, Mrs. Leveston 
wounl still be alive ; but though it might 
not have happened on the day it did, still, 
as you are well aware, Leveston was only 
waiting for an opportunity of joining in 
a tiger hunt, and the same chance of cir- 
cumstances would then probably have 
followed as did now ; therefore, I cannot 
see that blame can be attached to you 
either by yourself or others. You were 
merely an instrument in the hands of 
Providence, and if Leveston thinks of 
your share in the matter at all, I am sure 
it is in that light that he regards it." 

" It is very good of you, doctor," re- 
plied Anstruther, " to tiy and relieve my 
mind in that way; but though, as you 
say, only an instrument, I cannot dispel 
the f eelmg that I, the unconscious agent, 
may be an object of distrust and aversion 
to the sufferer, and all the imavailing re- 
pentance I feel, and that time will never 
efface, may not move him to take me as 
the friend and companion I would wish 
to be to him. Oh ! doctor, what a lesson 
^Hda has been to me, never to trifle with 



the fears of others I, as well as the rest 
of us, was aware that Mrs. Leveston was 
nervous and anxious about her husband^s 
participation in this expedition, and by a 
lew words I could have (quieted h?r fears, 
and in all human probability avoided all 
this. As it was, I only laughed at her 
anxiety when I heard it spoken of, know- 
ing well how futile it was. I was heart- 
less to do so, and severely I have been 
punished." 

" Well, well, lad," answered the doctor, 
" I think you are too hard on yourself ; 
but I will mention you before the poor 
fellow, and see how he takes it. I feel 
sure the idea of your having any partici- 
pation in thi* cruel trouble has never 
entered his head." 

And so it was as the doctor had thought. 
Poor Leveston was far too absorbed in his 
sorrow to remember in any way Anstru- 
ther's connection with his grief, and when 
the remorseful young man came to visit 
him, received him with the same sad 
listless manner, and broken, disjointed 
conversation as he did every one else, 
hardly interrupting for a minute his 
efforts to mend some broken toy on which 
Cecil wished him to try his skill, whilst 
she stood by, watching his clumsy, indif- 
ferent movements, with eager, expectant 
eyes. 

" Let me see what I can do, Leveston ? " 
asked Anstruther, earnestly. In so small 
a thing as this, even, he was anxious to 
help and please the man who suffered 
through his means ; and the toy beinff 
handed over to him with a confession ot 
his stupidity about such things by Guy, 
the little article — a wooden horse and 
cart — was speedily set to rights, and re- 
stored to its owner, who raised her dark 
eyes to his face, with a grave, confident 
expression, as she said, "Very nice. 
Thank you, man. What's your name? 
Mine's Baby Cecil." * . 

"My name is Gerald Anstruther," he 
answered, taking her on his knee, and 
smoothing down her sunny brown hair. 
" Try and say it after me. That's right. 
We'll be great friends, won't we, little 
Queen ? " 

" Baby's friends with everybody/' the 
little one answered, nodding her head, 
gravely, and with quite a dignified air. 
" But what did you call me that name 
for ? I told you my name. Did you forget 
it ? I won't forget yours." 

" I called you a little Queen, because 
that's a nice name ; but I know your own 
too. Are there any more toys to 
mend? " 

"Oh, yes — yes!" she crted, slipping^ 
off his knee, joyfully. "Papa, mayn't 
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Grewald mend dolly? — you couldn't do 
it this mominG:, you know." 

Leveston smiled faintly, and looked at 
Anstruther. 

"Does the little one bore you?" he 
asked. " You see she has taken cool pos- 
session of your name already. Call him 
Mr. Anstruther, Cecil." 

"That*s too hard for baby," she an- 
swered ; " I shall call this nice man Gew- 
ald always, if he mends dolly. Will 
you do it ? " 

" Yes, bring it here," he replied ; " and, 
Leveston, let her call me what she likes ; 
she's a little pet, and I want to be friends 
with her." 

" You*ll find her rather too friendly 
before long," said Guy, as the child re- 
turned, carrying a very scantily-dressed 
doll, from the right leg of which a con- 
stant stream of sawdust escaped, promis- 
ing the speedy death of dolly from rapid 
consumption. This handsome individual 
was carried hj its head, as the manner 
of children is to carry dolls; it was 
also entirely destitute of hair; so be- 
grimed that it might have been meant 
for a coal-heaver, and, above all, minus 
one eye. Yet its mistress held it up for 
inspection, with the intense satisfaction 
children always exhibit in such disrepu- 
table articles, and laying it on Anstru- 
ther's knee, she proceeded to point out the 
hole that required mending. 

" Hulloa I " cried Anstruther, " this is 
indeed a serious business ; it is a case of 
needle and thread, I see ; get me them 
from your ayah, little one, and I will soon 
set this lady to rights." 

The needle was bought, and with the 
^avest and most important air, the dash- 
ing subaltern, who would certainly have 
felt more at home at a review on the pa- 
rade ground, or taking a racing gallop on 
Shaitan, bent all his energies to the suc- 
cessful accomplishment oi the work be- 
fore him; whilst Leveston looked on, 
more roused and brightened up than he 
had been for the whole sad fortnight since 
his wife's death. 

" What a good-natured fellow you are, 
Anstruther ! " he exclaimed, as the young 
fellow put the finishing touch to the doll, 
and handed it back to its delighted mis- 
tress ; you will quite oust our Sergeant- 
Major in her regard. Bhe used to think 
there was no one like Archer for mend- 
ing damaged articles." 

" Archer's very good, papa, and I like 
him very much ; but he's cross to Jack 
and Kitty sometimes, and then I get 
frightened. Are you ever cross, Gew- 
Jld?" 
. As she said this, she leaned against 



his knee, looking up into his face with 
her curious grave eyes. 

He laughed a little, looking at Leves- 
ton who watched him with a half-amused 
look as he answered, 

" I daresay I'm often what you would 
call cross, with stupid men, out never 
with a good little girl ; so mind you're 
good always, little Queen, and then I'll 
never be cross." 

" Oh, I'm always good," Cecil answered, 
with a little self-satisfied toss of her 
head ; " only sometimes Baba's naughty, 
you know, and then she always thinks 
it's me." 

"I see," laughed Anstruther; "well, I 
hope I sha'n't be naughty, and then we 
shall get on very well together. I'll give 
you a ride some day, it you come out 
with me." 

And so Anstruther and Cecil became 
very good friends; whilst Leveston, 
pleased at the notice the little one excited, 
took rather more interest in the young 
man, and evinced more pleasure in his 
companionship than he had shown in 
that of any one else — not even except- 
ing his old friend the Colonel. Anstru- 
ther, however, was not the only one who 
made much of the child. All the officers, 
more or less, and, above all, the colonel, 
who, as her godfather, considered himself 
to have a vested right in her, exerted 
their utmost ingenuity to spoil her, and 
turn her gay excitable little head with 
their petting and caresses. 

" I'll tell you what it is," Marlin was 
overheard saying, in his vehexjaent rat- 
tling manner, " that child of Leveston's 
is the j oiliest little thing going. She's 
about the nicest kid I've seen for a long- 
time. What do you think she said to me 
yesterday when 1 was there ? Her father 
went out of the room to fetch something 
he wanted to show, and presently this 
little urchin trotted in, calling out, * Papa, 
where are you ? ' Then, seeing only me, 
she went on, * What do you want, man ? 
Can you button my boots ? Gewald does 
it for me.' I thought this rather good, 
but before I had time to think about it, 
she clambered on to a chair beside me, 
and put one foot coolly on my knee. I 
suppose I was a little awkward atout it, 
though I bungled through one, and had 
begun the other before she observed, 
* You're very stupid, man ; Grewald does 
it much quicker.' I daresay he does, for 
I'm sure the little lady gives him enough 
practice at it, and I don't think any one 
.could refuse her anything. I couldn't. 
She has such a delightful, imperious, 
coaxing little way of* ordering you 
about." 
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If these were the sentiments of the 
officers, those of the soldiers were even 
more enthasiastic. They absolutely 
idolized the bright little beauty who 
smiled on them so gayly whenever she 
met them. Through ner friendship 
with the Sergeant-major's wife and fam- 
ily, she knew most of them by name, 
and would, no matter with whom she 
was walking, shout rapturously, "Oh, 
there's Millar ! How do you do, Millar ? " 
or Evans, or Butler, as the case might 
be; at which the favored individual 
would salute, if she was in company 
with his officers, smiling at the same 
time with delight at this public recogni- 
tion ; and if sue was with her ayah, he 
would have to be busy indeed if ne did 
not make a few minutes' delay in order 
to inquire after the little Missy's health 
and general well-being. 

Soon a favorite and recognized amuse- 
ment was taking short rides, mounted 
before Anstruther, her father, or any of 
the other officers who felt inclined to 
give her a canter, on their return from 
their morning or evening ride; and at 
last Colonel Meredith announced at mess 
one evening that the regiment had de- 
cided she must have a pony, which, with 
her father's permission, he would present 
to her on her fifth birthday, now rapidly 
approaching, as this conversation oc- 
curred nearly a year after her mother's 
death. 

Accordingly the country was scoured 
for a pony, and Cecil — who of course, it 
had bieen decided, was to know nothing 
about it, and who equally of course 
dragged it all out of Marlin as soon as 
she knew there was any thing to find out 
— lived in the wildest state of excite- 
ment, keeping a sharp look-out for the 
most wretched and ill-conditioned screws, 
which she invariably pronounced to be 
"little darlings," whilst for more well- 
favored animals she cherished an undis- 
guised contempt, Shaitan being the only 
creature with t^e least pretensions to 
^ood looks for which she professed a lik- 
ing. She also particularly requested 
that her steed might have a bright 
scarlet mane and tail, after the native 
fashion ; but this was too much for Col- 
onel Meredith. 

"Look here, little Queen," he said, 
when she proffered this request (they 
had all got mto a habit of calling her so, 
from Anstruther). "I promised you a 
decent, Christian-looking pony, and you 
shall have one, if it can oe got ; but you 
wouldn't surely like to go about like a 
nasty black; and besides, you'd be the 
laugning-stock of the whole regiment." I 



" Oh I no, I wouldn't," she answered* 
" They like me so, they wouldn't laugh 
at me ; and I would so like to have his 
mane and tail scarlet ; only if you don't 
like it rU try and not wish for it any 
m6re." 

" That's right. Pet," answered Mere- 
dith; "you wouldn't like, Leveston, to 
see the little woman going out such a 
guy, I'm sure ? " 

"No indeed. I think, darling, you'll 
have to be content with a horse like 
ours. We don't have scarlet wonders to 
carry'us, and you must do as we do." 

So that matter was settled ; and when 
the expected pony arrived, in the shape 
of the loveliest little gray Arab possible 
to imagine, the child's delight knew no 
bounds. It was perfectly gentle, and 
would eat bread and lumps of sugar out 
of her hands, yet was withal of a very 
vivacious temper, requiring plenty of 
good riding, which, after a few lessons 
from her father and sometimes Anstru* 
ther, Cecil was soon able to give it, as 
she had a natural innate love of ridiiig, 
all a child's daring, and happy ignorance 
of danger. 

When she was about five years old, 
Leveston, who had just obtained his 
company, thought it high time she 
should begin to learn something. Ac- 
cordingly lessons became the order of 
the day, and he, though knowing very 
little about teaching, yet applied himself 
very earnestly to the task of making her 
read. This .the little woman did not 

Suite approve of; and one day, hearing 
le Colonel ask for her as he was setting 
off for a ride, and on her father's answer- 
ing that she was at her lessons, his ex- 
claiming, " Oh 1 never mind them, Leves- 
ton, yet a while; she's too young for 
work ; it's nonsense bothering about that 
kind of thing just yet," she, on the next 
favorable opportunity — namely, when 
she thought ner lesson a little harder 
than usual — said, 

" It's too difficult, papa, I can't leani 
it; and besides, Colonel Meredith says 
it's nonsense making me work so 
hard." 

"My dear child," Leveston answered, 
with outward firmness, though inwardly 
he was agitated with a number of new 
and painful feelings, amongst which the 
fear predominated, l^at if it came to a 
struggle for mastery between them, the 
child would probably gain the victory, 
because he had not the courage to annoy 
her, or do any thing that could arouse in 
her mind distrust or fear of him. " 3^ 
dear child, you must do as I tell you, ami 
1 think it necessary for you to leani this* 
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Come, try hard, and when you have said 
it, you shall come for a ride with me. 
Sultan is waiting for you." 

Poor Leveston, he was trying to bribe 
her by the promise of a ride, and so get 
over his difficulties ; but Cecil had made 
up her mind for a struggle, and being 
backed up by the Colonel, felt strong 
enough to give her father battle, so she 
replied, 

" I can't, papa, I told you so ; and god- 
papa says it's nonsense, so I know I 
needn't do it. It's very unkind and 
wicked of you to make me, and I won't 
do it either. Nasty, horrid, crabbed 
book 1 " she continued, flinging her book 
on the floor, and stamping on it in a par- 
oxysm of rage. Her father, terrified and 
startled at this new phase in his pet's 
character, drew back pained and grieved, 
not knowing what course he had best 

?ursue, when, silently and suddenly, 
lolonel Meredith walked into the 
room. 

«* Oh ! what's this ? " he cried, finding 
himself face to face with Cecil, who 
looked, with her dishevelled hair, flash- 
ing eyes, and crimson cheeks, like the 
embodiment of some lovely but malig- 
nant fairy. " This surely can't be our 
Cecil? — the Plunger's ret, the Queen 
of the Regiment. Impossible! we none 
of us know her, and wouldn't own her 
like that." 

" You said it was nonsense, god-papa," 
she answered, turning eagerly to him, 
and kicking the book as it lay at her 
feet with a contemptuous gesture ; '* ahd 
80 I told papa I wouldn't do it, and I 
won't either I " 

Quite dumbfounded at this sudden ap- 
peal to him, Meredith stood for a mo- 
ment gazing at the child ; then turning 
and meeting Leveston's eye, he burst 
into an uncontrollable fit of laughter. 

"By Jovel" he exclaimed, when he 
recovered, " my rash words are indeed re- 
coiling on my head with a vengeance 1 
Don't you know, Cecil, that it's very 
Wrong to behave so to your father ? " 

"No, indeed she doesn't," answered 
Leveston; "but if you haii a proper 
sense of your duty as her godfather, she 
would have known all about it long 
ago." 

"Why, what ought I to do?" asked 
the good-humored Colonel, looking a lit- 
tle embarrassed at this sudden turning 
of the tables on him. 

" Teach her her commandments, of 
course; and, above all, the fifth," an- 
swered Leveston, with a little amusement 
M the idea of Meredith engaged in this 
novd. occupation; "and be sure you 



point out to her that it's the only com- 
mandment with a promise attached to 
it." 

" Very well, I'll do my best," replied 
the Colonel, "though 1 know I shall 
make a preciously bad school-master ; Pll 
come in every day and teach her a little, 
and I'll begin now, as I've nothing better 
to do." 

So the Colonel set to work at his new 
occupation ; and Cecil at first did very 
well for him, probably because his man- 
ner of teaching her was not a little curi- 
ous, and, child as she was, she could not 
help being struck with its originality. 
However, m process of time they reached 
the fifth commandment; and here, as he 
had been ordered, Meredith proceeded to 
impress upon her mind the promise, and 
the importance with which such a prom- 
ise invested the precept. But this it was 
utterly impossible to make her see. She 
would persist ; she didn't want to live in 
the land, she wanted to go to England, 
and would be very glad when she left 
India. 

" That's not what it means at all," 
answered Meredith, greatly perplexed. 
" England, or any land, is just the same ; 
you won't live long in it unless you are 
good. You see the Bible says so, and it*s 
true: you must honor and obey your 
parents for that." 

" Stupid godfather I " answered the 
little missy, pertly. " I know very well 
that the regiment never stays l^ng in 
one place ; it's going to Poonah soon — I 
heard you telling Captain Marliii all 
about it the other day, and I don't intend 
ever to leave it. I shall go about with 
it, so I don't want to live long in any- 
place." 

" The perverse puss understands as 
well as I do," thought the Colonel, " but 
I'll never be able to make her own it. 
Oh 1 dear, I wish I had never undertaken 
to teach her! And now here's Anstru- 
ther coming in, and he'll sit and grm in 
his confounded quiet manner, whenever 
I make a mistake, or she's impudent. 
I'd like to order him off, but then he'd 
be sure to make a story of it, and say I 
was afraid to teach before him. No ; Til 
get round the difficulty another way, and 
not explain any more. Come, now, 
Cecil, learn this for me." 

" I don't like learning it," pouted Cecil, 
"I don't understand it, and you never 
explained it to me, so as I could know 
what it meant." 

"Well," said Meredith, fairly driven 
into a corner, " you wouldn't understand 
my explanation, so I won't go over it 
again ; but I'll tell you what Pll do, if 
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you'll learn it nicely, and remember it, 
and, above all, if you'll acton it — that 
is, you know, if you'll promise never 
to be naughty and disobedient to 
papa again — Til give you some beauti- 
ful mangoes after dinner to-day; you 
haven't seen any like them here before. 
Will you do what I want now ? " 

Cecil paused to reflect a minute. The 
mangoes were certainly tempting, but 
then she would have to give up her own 
way, and that the spoilt little beauty 
didn't likeldie thought of at all ; but be- 
fore she had time to answer, Anstruther 
called out, 

" Is that the way you teach, Colonel ? 
Bribery and corruption I call it. Teach 
the child the right thing must be done 
because it is right, and not because it 
will be pleasing or advantageous. That 
would stand by her in after-life, and 
make her a credit to the regiment. 
Your way of training will turn her into 
a captious, capricious woman, caring for 
no one's will or pleasure but her own, 
and therefore constantly in scrapes and 
difficulties." 

"You're right, lad," answered the 
Colonel, rising, and giving himself a 
kind of impatient shake. "The work's 
above me, and I should only do mischief. 
I'll leave her in her father's hands now, 
and see what he can make of her — she's 
one too many for me." 

So the Colonel resigned his office of 
preceptor; and Leveston, after a little 
time, finding firmness and patience must 
be exerted, made the effort, and partly by 
exerting his authority, and partly by 
working on her affections, at last suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the upper hand. 
After which Cecil, who inherited all her 
father's quickness and cleverness, made 
rapid progress, and in time began to ex- 
perience an intense and rather malicious 
pleasure in putting the younger fellows 
of the regiment through a mild form of 
competitive examination, whenever they 
came to pay cqurt to her, as indeed they 
were very fond of doing. ^ 

When Cecil was about nine years old, 
the — th Dragoons were ordered to 
Poonab, in the Bombay Presidency ; and 
they hoped, in about four years more, 
that, their time of foreign service being 
out, they should return home. In this 
hope, however, they were disappointed, 
for at the end of their time some insur- 
rectionary movements in the North-west 
Provinces delayed their departure, and 
it was not until three vears more had 
elapsed that they really found themselves 
on Doard the troop-ship Crocodile, bound 
for Portsmouth. 



CHAPTER Y. 

A FAIBT QUEEN. 

DuRnro all these years, Cecil, now in 
truth the darling and pride of the regi- 
ment, had been not only growing into a 
graceful girl, but improving in every 
way, from the spoilt, headstrong child 
of six or seven last described. 

There were only one or two married 
officers in the regiment. Mrs. Cholmond- 
ley. Captain Cholmondley's wife, was, 
however, a- most charming woman, and 
had, besides, taken a great fancy to the 
pretty spoiled child. She kept her a 

Ereat deal with her, and had, with 
eveston's consent, taken a great deal 
of her education, both mental, moral, and 
physical, into her own hands. 

Cecil, therefore, at the age of sixteen, 
was perhaps better educated than Eng- 
lish girls of that age generally are ; per- 
fectly frank and easy in her manners, 
yet very well up in all social etiquette, 
which Mrs. Cholraondley had wisely con- 
sidered would be the best safej^uard of 
a girl in her anomalous position. On 
the most friendly terms with all her 
brother officers, as she used laughingly to 
call them ; a daring rider, attending her 
father in all his hunting expeditions, and 
as much at home in a wild gallop after a 
" sounder " of hog as in an idle saunter 
up and down the parade to hear the band 
play ; A 1 at billiards, a brilliant musi- 
cian, and, in spite of her bringing up 
amongst men, and her many manly ac- 
complishments, possessed of the most 
perfect manners ; so merry, yet so gentle, 
so daring, yet so lady-like, so honorable, 
so upright, looking at things from a 
rather man-like point of view, as was to 
be expected; so entirely free from any 
tendency to flirting, though not devoid of 
a spice of coquetry, natural and pleasant 
in a girl of her beauty. With such a 
character, was it any wonder that every 
officer in the regiment adored their 
Queen, as they called her? And had 
she shown the smallest tendency to fa- 
voring any of them, or tried, as some 
girls would, to play them off one against 
another, incalculable mischief might 
have been done. 

As it was, her brother officers all saw 
that she only looked on them in that 
light, and that nothing was further from 
her mind than ascribing their attentions 
to any other motive. So even those who 
had dared to love her with the love of 
their lives, the best and deepest they had 
to offer — and there were several who 
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had done so — did not breathe a word 
that might awaken her suspicions, and 
break forever the bond of good fellow- 
ship that subsisted between them, and 
which was so sweet, when nothing better 
or dearer could be obtained. 

Leveston was by this time well up 
among the list of captains — in fact, 
very near the top. He did not live in 
barracks now, but generally took lodg- 
ings quite close to them, where Cecil 
managed matters for him, and kept their 
little abode the picture of happiness and 
comfort. Their rooms were always 
bright with flowers, votive offerii;gs from 
Cecil's friends; she never thought of 
them as admirers, and having no female 
friend, for the Cholmondleys had left, 
she had no one to put it into her head 
that they might be such. In fact, it 
would have been hard to find another 
girl of her age so completely ignorant of 
love, or any thing relating to it, as this 
young beauty, brought up in barracks, 
and surroimded from her childhood with 
an atmosphere of adulation and devotion 
very nearly approaching to adoration. 
, She saw and recognized the fact that 
she was surrounded by friends, so kind 
and attentive, so unremitting in their 
endeavors to please her, so Untiring in 
their worship of her, that they might 
well be called her slaves. But the true 
reason of this devotion never dawned on 
her ; she rather ascribed it to the position 
to which she had been elevated as Queen 
of the Regiment — a position which en- 
tailed on her numberless pleasant duties, 
such as doing the honors of dances, cro- 
quet, archery, and riding-parties, hostess 
at picnics, &c., and which entailed on her 
subjects f^tes of every description, when- 
ever the fancy for any such tribute en- 
tered into her bright young head. She 
really and truly believed in her royal 
power, and it would never have entered 
mto her mind to conceive it possible that 
any one connected with the regiment 
would dare to oppose her decrees in the 
smallest matter. She firmly believed 
herse]f to be more despotic and absolute 
than our Sovereign Lady on her throne ; 
and perhaps, indeed, it was so, any man 
who nad once come under the spell of 
her influence never dreaming henceforth 
of the possibility of disobeying her, but 
yielding himself up blindly to her ser- 
vice, like every one else. 

With her father she was a kind of lov- 
ing tyrant, ordering him in every thing, 
yet obeyuig whenever he asked her to do 
so, which was very seldom, with a play- 
ful grace that enhanced the value of the 
act tenfold. 



Except Mrs. Cholmondley, she had no 
female friends ; and when that lady left, 
she never felt disposed to fraternize much 
with Major Brown's wife, or Captain 
Tennant's either, and they were the only 
ladies besides herself in tne regiment 

Perhaps these ladies did not care. to be 
intimate with a chit of a girl, as no 
doubt they called Cecil among them- 
selves ; so, though they were' on visiting 
terms, there was no cordiality s between 
them; and I think the girl sometimes 
even amused herself at their expense. 
They most undoubtedly would have been 
well pleased could they have ousted a 
rival who occupied such an important 
place in the regiment ; but seeing clearly 
that any such attempt would be useless 
and impolitic, they pretended to admire 
her sufficiently to lull suspicion as to 
their real f eelmgs, and waited patiently 
till either she or they should, in the 
course of events, be removed to some 
other position. But though Cecil did 
not care for them, nor they for her, she 
was scrupulously polite to them, and 
they were always welcomed to her five 
o'clock tea, which had become an insti- 
tution in the — th Dragoons, and was, in 
fact, the Queen's levee, as it was gener- 
ally called. About that hour all those 
who had any spare time, or were not on 
duty, would congregate in her bright 
little drawing-room, victimizing them- 
selves often by taking the beverage least 
in accordance with their tastes, for the 
sake of receiving it from her small white 
hands, and catohing the smiling glance 
of her dark velvety eyes as she offered it 
to them. 

It was the regular thing in the regi- 
ment, and imless otherwise employed, no 
one would have dreamed of passing a 
day without presenting himself at Cecil's 
tea. A very good institution it was, too, 
as the Colonel often observed. It kept 
young foolish fellows from wasting time 
and money in low and vicious haunts ; 
for even those who were not, so to speak, 
in love with the young pure girl, were 
yet too much under her influence and too 
eager for her favor to run the risk of los- 
ing it by wild escapades. 

The secret of this great power was per- 
haps that she enjoyed innocent fun as 
thoroughly as any of them, would laugh 
at their mad pranks, back the best player 
at the racket-courts, the boldest rider in 
a pig-sticking expedition, listen to their 
plans for amusement, and join heartily 
m getting them up, so that while they 
adored her madly, they yet knew that, 
with the one exception oi their love, the 
mention of which would break the charm 
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forever, she was the best confident of 
their secrets, the most tender sympa- 
thizer in their troubles, the most ready 
helper in smoothing over any difficulty 
into which heedlessness and extrava- 
gance might have brought them. 

It was a standing joke against Marlin 

in the regiment, that one day, a year or 

two before, on the occasion of a dance 

being given in honor of the Queen of the 

Regiment having attained the age of 

foiffteen years, die, having slipped off 

quietly to play the part of hostess to 

some new arrivals, found Marlin sitting 

alone out in the veranda, and looking 

very hot and imcomfortable. 

"Why Moses!" she exclaimed (such 
was his name, and at that time she 
always called him by it), " what is the 
matter with you? 1 saw you were not 
dancing, and wondered at it — you are 
always so fond of it." 

"Keep it dark if I tell you, will you? " 
he asked earnestly ; " but the fact is, I've 
got on a pair of the most confoundedly 
tight boots: and, to make the matter 
worse, I tried to dance in them. I 
hadn't gone far — and I was dancing 
with a preciously heavy woman, too, 
catch me asking ner again — when the 
pain became so intense, I could have 
howled loud enough to drown the noise 
of the band ; but I was afraid of the 
chaffing I shoidd get if it was known, so 
I merely handed my partner to a seat, 
and, bowing, said, * fray excuse me, but 
the fact is I am indisposed, and am con- 
vinced if I remain longer in the room I 
shall fall down in a fit.* * Oh 1 pray 
don't let me keep you,' said my heavy 
partner, looking at me -in such a fright- 
ened manner that I bolted without fur- 
ther parley, for fear of laughing in her 
face, in spite of my poor feet. What a 
feeble thing it was to come to a dance in 
tiffht boots! Oh! Marlin, my boy, I'm 
a&aid you're getting feebler and feebler 
every aay; and now I've been and gone 
and confided in a woman, which is the 
feeblest of all." 

"Not a woman yet, only a girl, Mo- 
ses," answered Cecil, laugh mg — "a ^rl, 
and your Queen too, so don't be afraid, I 
won't betray you. But now, why don't 
you run off to your quarters, and get an 
old pair, and you could be back oef ore 
any one missed you." 

«JuBt so," he replied. "That isn't 
half a bad idea, your Majesty ; though, 
unless you had mentioned it, I don't 
believe I'd have thought of it — shows 
you how truly feeble my intellect is 
becoming." 
" Well, I shall look for you presently," 



answered the girl, moving towards her 
guests, and leaving Marlin to follow her 
advice, which he did, and she never told 
of his difficulties ; but he, who found it 
impossible to keep a secret, especially 
one regarding himself, told everybody 
the whole incident within the next three 
days ; and every one, whilst laughing at 
Marlin, recognized their young Queen's 
discretion and sympathetic behavior. 

After that Marlin made her his chosen 
confidant in all difficulties and scrapes 
that were of a nature to be confided to 
the young girl's ear; for to do him jus- 
tice, madcap as he was, he would as soon 
have thought of cutting off his ri^^ht 
hand as sullying the purity of her mmd 
by allowing her even a glimpse of any of 
the darker pages of his life. 

And she had such a clear head, and 
her counsels were so judicious, that soon 
others sought her advice also, so that 
before she was, one might say, quite out 
of her childhood, being hardly fifteen, 
she had become accustomed to think and 
care for other people's distresses and 
annoyances far more than for her own. 
Not that at that time she ever did meet 
with any thing to trouble her; on the 
contrary, her life was one long bright 
fete, but the habit of constant thought 
for others was acquired, and was the ori- 
gin of that self-forgetfulness of disposi- 
tion that afterwards formed such jBkjpoa^,^ 
inent feature in her character. 

Young fellows who a few months 
before would have ridiculed the idea of 
reposing any confidence in a woman, 
might have been seen, a few weeks after 
joining the regiment, hurrymg off to 
Captain Leveston's house of an after- 
noon, trying to get there a quarter of an 
hour or so before the general levee, so as 
to have a few minutes' tete-hrt^te with 
their yoimg hostess before the rest of the 
world appeared. Or perhaps at a ball an 
observer might have guessed important 
revelations were being made, as they 
promenaded round the room after a 
dance, with anxious eyes seeking their 
young partner's grave, intent face, as she 
listened, and turned over in her mind the 
fact laid before her. 

" Our Queen always has her wits about 
her," a young comet was overheard say- 
ing one day, when Cecil was not much 
more than fifteen years of age. " She can 
always tell you how to do me right thing 
at the right time, and her view of the 
case is always the most upright and hon- 
orable one that can be taken." 

" You think so now," laughed Meredith, 
now a jolly, bluff, middle-aged man. 
"It isn't so very long since "^qm ^^^^^oa^ 
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all a set of muffs for having such a high 
opinion of any girl, and foretold that, 
unless some Dold spirits like yourself 
set themselves against it, the regiment 
would go to the dogs before long." 

*' I was a fool, and didn't know what I 
was talking of then," answered the young 
fellow, coloring to the roots of his hair. 
"But, after all, you'll allow it was not 
unnatural I should think so, as no other 
woman ever was or ever will be like our 
Queen." 

" Bravo, yoimgster I well spoken. Stick 
to that, ana you will be a credit to * ours * 
yet," replied Meredith, at the same time 
rising to go and see his friend Leveston, 
he said, but more probably for the sake 
of a little quiet chat with the young lady 
they had just been discussing. 



CHAPTER VL 



JUST IN TIME. 



When Cecil was almost sixteen, and a 
few months before they set sail for Eng- 
land, a grand excursion for hunting pur- 
E:>ses was got up by Marlin, Anstnither, 
eveston, and one or two more. They 
were going a few day's journey more 
towards the interior, so as to get into 
wilder and less populous coimtry, where 
they might have a greater certainty of 
finding game than in the immediate 
neighborhood of Poonah. Hog-hunting, 
or pig-sticking, as it is now more usually 
called, was the chief object of their ex- 
pedition; and Cecil, who, with her own 
tent and train of attendants, always 
accompanied her father wherever he went, 
was to go with them. It was an arrange- 
ment that the himters never objected to. 
In a gallop after hog, though she took 
no part in the actual slaughter, she was 
as much at home as the best rider among 
them; and her beautiful chestnut, half 
English, half Arab, was, with her light 
weight, so much the fleetest animal in 
the regiment, that, had she chosen, she 
mi^ht, on almost every occasion, have 
clamied first spear, no matter how long 
or how difficult the run. 

Then it was so pleasant to be able to 
^talk over their daring deeds with her 
* afterwards, to hear her smiling words of 
praise, and listen to her musical laugh as 
she good-naturedly chaffed an awkward 
or unfortimate hunter. They accom- 
plished their journey comfortably, and at 
the end of the third day arrived at the 
spot chosen for their temporary encamp- 
laent. Here it was determined that they 



should remain daring five or six days, at 
the end of which time they would .retain 
to Poonah, where they fondly hoped to be 
able to give a glowing account of their 
sport. 

Leveston, a melancholy and rather 
silent man, except when in conversation 
with his child or a few intimate friends, 
was still passionately fond of hunting; 
it was only when engaged in one of these 
expeditions that he brightened up, and 
seemed for a few hours to become again 
the gay, light-hearted . man he had been 
before his terrible bereavement. Every 
thing that pleased him pleased Cecil, who 
absolutely doted on her father ; therefore 
she was always even more brilliant and 
sparkling at these times than at any 
others, and formed the life and soul A 
the party. 

By nine o'clock next morning the 
camp was all astir; the shikaris had 
reported a " sounder " of hog in a grove 
about a mile distant. The beaters were 
ready, the breakfast had been discussed, 
and horses were being led up and down 
before the tents. Conspicuous amongst 
them was Tornado, Cecil's bright chest- 
nut, with her saddle and accoutrements, 
looking as if they had seen not a litde 
hard service. 

A minute or two more, and the hunters 
came trooping forth, armed with their 
bright tipped boarspears, and all in the 
highest state of bustle and excitement 
Cecil came out with her father, and 
sprung from his hand lightly into her 
saddle. The fiery chestnut, released by 
the syce, bounded into the air, tossing ito 
delicate head, and rolling its restless wild 
eye with impatience as it surveyed the 
busy scene, the meaning of which it 
understood as well as its rider. 

Cecily carried a light boar-spear in her 
hand ; not that she was ever in the habit 
of using it — she did not care to draw 
blood herself, and only joined the hunt 
for the sake of the wild excitement of 
the ride, which was to her the greatest 
pleasure of life, and also because her 
father never half enjoyed himself when 
she was not riding oy his side; but it 
was considered a prudent precaution that 
she should have the means of defending 
herself, if the necessity occurred, and it 
gave a finish to her equipment that Cecil 
was not imconscious of. 

All were mounted at last ; Leveston on 
a large bay, well known throughout all 
the Presidency as one of the steadiest 
and best trained hunters out. The Gi 
ant's fame was a great source of pridt> 
to Cecil, for she liked to hear her father 
and his horse meiitioned as the best and 
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boldest pair going, wheneyer hog-hunting 
l>ecame the topic of conversation. 

Marl in joined the hunt, more for the fun 
of looking on and being with a pleasant 
set of fellows, leadmg a gay jovial life, 
than from any interest in the sport. 
Tears in a dragoon regiment had indeed 
made him ratiier more of a horseman 
than when he complained he could never 
sit on the outside of a horse, except in 
his regulation saddle ; but still he was no 
rider, and unless a hog came suddenly in 
his way, never achieved any distinction 
in the hunting-field. His nag was there- 
fore of the steadiest and safest de- 
scription; it thoroughly understood its 
business, could keep on forever at a pace 
very much resembling a snail's gallop, 
was more noteworthy for surefootedness 
than good looks, and rejoiced in the name 
of Piggy. 

Anstruther that day had brought out a 
successor to old Shaitan, who, though he 
seemed to possess the Arab quality of 
living forever, was yet too unsafe to be 
trusted in the headlong gallop of a pig- 
hont The new moimt was a dashing 
gray, rather large for a pure Arab, though 
ne was said to be such ; a perfect pic- 
ture he was, with such a wild head, and 
restless, nervous ears. 

"You won't do much to-day, I think, 
Anstruther," said Leveston, looking at 
"Daybreak" — such was the animars 
name. "He doesn't seem to be half 
trained enough, and very hot in his tem- 
per; take care you don't get a bad fall." 
"Oh! he'll do well enough," replied 
Anstruther, who, by the way, had got his 
troop a few days before. " 1 daresay I 
sha'n't distinguish myself to-day, but he'll 
understand bos business before long." 
After a ride of about a mile, they 
. reached the grove where the hogs were 
said to be. The hunters drew up on one 
side, the beaters went in, and entering 
. from the opposite point, laid their plans 
for driving the pigs out near where the 
hunters were waiting. Aiter a short 
time spent in breathless silence, a crash- 
ing sound was heard ; nearer it came, and 
nearer. Presently the underwood was 
torn asunder, and ten wild pigs, headed 
by an enormous gray boar, burst from 
tx)yer, and took towards a large tope, seen 
on the ourskirts of the plain, about five 
iniles distant. 

" Steady a minute, gentlemen — steady I " 
cried Leveston. " Let them get well out 
of cover, or they may turn back. Now 
they are safe — on witn you 1 " and loosen- 
ing his hand on the Giant's curb, away 
he flew, like an arrow from a bow, Cecil 
Old Tornado sticking close to him, whilst 



the others followed, according to the 
speed of their horses, Marlin on Piggy 
bringing up the rear. 

A few minutes' reckless galloping over 
the dry, stony groimd brought them up 
with the hogs. Leveston and Anstruther 
singled out the old gray boar, who, sep- 
arated from the drove, continued his 
course, gallantly for the far-distant palm 
tope, at a pace that spoke highly of his 
racing capabilities, and proved that, if 
his bottom e(^alled his speed, he might 
even succeed m reaching the cover before 
the hunters came up with. him. 

Cecil, of course, followed her father, 
keeping, perhaps, the least thing behind 
him, so as not to interfere in his motions, 
in the event of the boar suddenly turn- 
ing — an event very likely to take place, 
if ne foimd himself hard pressed. The 
others each singled out their prey, and 
pursued the hunt in different directions. 
Marlin was singularly fortunate, for an 
old sow, hotly pursued by Marchmont and 
Tennant, both bold and daring riders, 
doubled back towards the grove from 
which she had started, and in a direction 
that enabled even Piggy to come up with 
her by taking a diagonal line. She was 
so hotly pressed by the two others, and so 
intent on the cover before her, that Mar- 
lin, galloping in a slanting direction in 
front of her pursuers, succeeded in giving 
her an oblique scrateh just above the 
tail. It was but a scrateh, however; a 
few drops of blood followed, thus ena- 
bling him to claim first spear, and that 
taken, too, from two of the best riders in 
the regiment. 

In the mean time, Leveston, Cecil, and 
Anstruther sped over the plain at the 
best speed their horses could muster. 
Suddenly, right in their path there 
yawned a deep fissure, or crack, across 
the plain. It was about eighteen feet 
wide. Could the boar take it? and if 
he did, could they follow ? No ; he must 
turn to right or left, and then they had 
him, that was certain. They looked at 
each other in self-congratulation, mingled 
with a manly emulation, each a little 
anxious to snateh the prize from the 
other, and prove himself the best man in 
this exciting chase. But just as they 
were about to take a pull on their horses, 
the boar laid himself out like a good one, 
and, rising like a bird, cleare^ the chasm. 

" Let me give you a lead, papa," cried 
Cecil at this moment, and letting out 
Tornado to racing speed, though still 
holding him well together, she flew past 
them, and almost before they could think 
or see, landed on the other side of the 
yawning abyss. 
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The tjriant, fired by the example of his 
stable friend, went at it in splendid style ; 
and even the untrained Arab, Daybreak, 
ridden by such a horseman as Anstruther, 
had no choice but to face the object. 
Steadying him at it was impossible, how- 
ever ; his temper was up, and no hands 
could have prevented him rushing. He 
went at it like a mad thing, his legs 
straggling m every direction, rose with a 
convulsive spring into the air, that if he 
had been well together, would have car- 
ried him over yards more ground than 
was necessary, and landed on the other 
side, letting one of his hind legs slip over 
the edge, and only recovering himself by 
a violent struggle. 

However, in another minute he was all 
right again, and laying himself down, 
soon overtook his companions; but the 
struggle and the fright had told on him, 
and though his Arab blood still carried 
him on gamely, Anstruther felt his limbs 
quiver once or twice, and knew also that 
his temper had become so excited and 
unruly, that it was extremely improbable 
he would give his master a chance of 
making a spear that day. 

By this time they had gone over be- 
tween three and four miles of ground, 
and were nearing a rocky barren tract of 
country that lay between them and the 
wild boar's goal. That animal was 
beginning to show symptoms of distress, 
and suddenly reaching a low mass of 
bowlders, faced round on them, and stood 
at bay. Leveston was first, and as he 
rode up the boar, darting forward, charged 
him, with the intent of ripping the horse. 

The Giant was, however, too old a 
soldier in these encounters to allow of 
this; he wheeled nimbly aside. Leves- 
ton struck, but missed his mark, and the 
gray Arab came thundering up after him, 
too headstrong and untrained to turn or 
slacken speed. The hog rushed between 
his legs, and shot him forward full length 
on the plain, his rider falling with him 
and partly underneath him, without 
power to move or defend himself in any 
way. 

The Giant, when swerving from his 
foe's attack, had cantered a short way 
out on to the plain, so that when the 
boar, seeing the fall of his enemies, 
turned like a flash on their prostrate 
forms, Leveston was too far off to render 
immediate assistance. 

Not so Cecil, however ; she had been 
holding a few paces back, not to incon- 
venience the hunters, and now came up, 
with her gvell-trained horse in perfect 
command. A glance showed her how 
ttiatters stood. The boar had already 



reached Anstruther's motionless 
another moment and its gleaming 
would have given the death-stroke 
friend. She was already beside 
going at an easy gallop, and guide 
sudden impulse to save her comi 
any risk, she leaned forward, and 
her bright spear, with all the force 
little arm, mto the animal, just 
the shoulder. 

With a yell the hog sprang fo 
and fell dead across Anstruther, e 
still prostrate struggling horse, 
she galloped onwards quickly, to 
the charge she expectea, never dw 
her thrust had been so strong and c 

As she passed on, her father cs 
like a whirlwind, but stopped shoi 
a suddenness that brought the old 
on his haunches, as he saw the 
before him. Then springing fro 
horse, he caught the half-mad Ara 
wild with fright and the pain of i 
had only just recovered its feet 
seized the bridle, and. had he not 1 
quick, would no doubt have ma< 
dragging Anstruther's senseless 
after it, entangled as he was i 
saddle. 

As he released the stunned mai 
the entanglement of his accoutre 
•and laid him on the groimd, Cec 
up. 

" Just in time you were, darling 
her father, smiling approvingly ; " 
ute more, and our poor friend 
have been done for. A better spe 
never made, and it was your fir 
This young fellow owes you his lif 

" Oh 1 papa, don't say so 1 " im 
Cecil, "he will think himseK box 
be grateful, and I shouldn't like 1 
feel that, it would destroy all our 
ant, careless friendship." 

" Well, 1 won't say it if you don' 
only he'll feel just the same, I'n 
when he knows all about the advc 
Here, hold these horses," he i 
"whilst I give him something to 
him." 

Cecil sprang lightly to the groi 
her father spoke, and knotting th< 
together, left the three horses to 
selves, whilst she moved toward 
father, ready to help in case he re 
her aid. 

"Here," he said, looking up i 
approached, "hold up his head for 
ute, whilst I try and get some o 
brandy and water down his throa 
— I think I can manage it ; yes, '. 
swallowed some, and begins to rec 
little." 

When Anstruther opened his eye 
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rand his head supported on Cecil's knee, 
Mist her father, bending over him with 
is pocket-pistol in his hand, seemed 
bout to administer another dose of the 
^rdial, he blushed deeply, and endeav- 
red to rise, but was too weak, and fell 
ack again with a heavy sigh. 

** It's no good," he muttered, " I'm hurt 
omewhere here;" and he pressed his 
and to his side. "How did it all 
lappen ? " 

"That brute I warned you against let 
he boar charge between his legs, and 
ame down an awful crumpler," answered 
jQVhston, "However, the thing now is 
low to get you back to camp; you can't 
ide, I'm sure." 

" I don't think I can," he replied faint- 
ly, growing deathly pale with the effort. 
"Well, never mind, don't talk," said 
Leveston: "take a little more of this, 
and Cecil will ride for assistance, whilst 
I stay by you." 

This arrangement seemed indeed the 
best under the circumstances, and Cecil, 
mounting, rode off at the best speed the 
gaUant chestnut could boast. 

In due time help arrived. Anstruther 
tas brought into camp, and it being 
evident he had been injured internally 
by the fall, it was decided that he should 
Ktum to Poonah for medical advice, 
accompanied by Marl in, Leveston, and 
Cecil, whilst the others remained behind 
for a few more days* sport. 

The journey to Poonah was tedious 
enough ; every movement being attended 
inth pain to the sufferer; and it was 
then thait Cecil's tender sympathetic 
nature showed to the greatest advantage 
as she rode by his litter, beguiling his 
pain with merry words and gay stories, 
concocting cooling drinks and strength- 
ening, tempting dishes when they halted 
for refreshment, watching the coolies, 
lest by careless movement they might 
twture his aching body, caring for him 
in every tendei: womanly way, as a be- 
loved sister might care ior and soothe a 
Buffering brother. 

Poonah was reached at last, and there 
the surgeon, to their great relief, assured 
them that, though he had five or six ribs 
hroken, yet nothing of vital imi)ortance 
was touched, and he could promise that 
in a short time he would be as well as 
e?er again. 

^ Li me mean time he was an invalid, 
vnfined to his bed, and the unwonted 
mitude thus enforced on him gave him 
time for reflection. 

pie had felt greatly moved on hearing 
what Cecil had done and dared to save 
hii life. It ju|4 true- she would have done 



it for any other human soul in danger of 
death, but that did not make the thought 
less sweet and wonderful to him, that 
h^s life was hers; she had won it for 
him out of great peril, and should she 
ever need it, even to the death, it be- 
longed to her, and he had no right to 
withhold it from her. 

And, strange to say, this thought had 
no bitterness in it, though it embodied 
the essence of slavery ; and though such 
a sense of obligation to another would 
have revolted his soul, tliought of in con- 
nection with her, it made him strangely 
happy. 

"fcihe is so good, so winning," he 
thought, "who would not be pleased to 
owe his life, his health, his strength, yes, 
even the very air he breathes, to her? 
I have known her since she was a child, 
and can value her worth better than 
most ; and yet even those who know her 
least, think as 1 do. — And yet," he 
added to himself, with a glow of happy 
triumph, "let them adore her as*tney 
will, they have none of them the wild 

Eleasure of belon^g to her as I do ; of 
aving their life in her hands, to demand 
it, or bestow it again on its owner, as is 
my case; and they never will, such a 
chance occurs but once in a lifetime." 

Poor young man 1 He loved her dearly 
and truly, as a lover loves his betrothed, 
as a bridegroom his bride, and yet he 
knew it not ; no one thought of love like 
that, in connection with the Queen of the 
Regiment; it was enough that she was 
their queen to justify any amount of 
idolatry, but none dared to dream of 
greater bliss than silent worship. 

So he thought his ardent passionate 
gratitude was but a loyal homage to his 
queen for having saved his life with her 
own gracious hand, and looked daily for 
the bouquet of flowers she never forgot to 
send him by her father, along with books 
and dainties, to please boui his mind 
and palate, with an intensity of pleasure 
that would have all vanisned, had he 
been tormented by a lover's hopes and 
fears. 

As to Cecil, her feelings about this 
adventure were very contradictory. She 
knew all her friends praised and ad- 
mired her for her rare presence of mind, 
skill, and promptitude, which, in this 
instance, had undeniably been the means 
of saving a fellow-creature's life. But 
whilst she knew this, and felt its influ- 
ence in her intercourse with those around 
her, day by day, not the less clearly did 
she recognize the fact that it was the 
success of her effort that constituted its 
merit in the eyes of all about her. II 



so 
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her hand had trembled, or her skill been 
less, and danger had therefrom resulted 
to him or her, how she would have been 
blamed I Even her warmest allies would, 
she knew, have called her courage rash- 
ness, her attempt folly; while the few 
enemies she possessed, namely, Mesdames 
Brown, Tennant, and some other punc- 
tilious ladies about, who often professed 
themselves shocked at her wildness, 
would have cried out in chorus, "How 
fast 1 " — " How unwomanly I " 

Then, again, besides this view of the 
matter, the thought often presented it- 
self to her mind, " What did Anstruther 
think of it? " She felt gladly and proudly 
that he owed his life to her ; but did he 
acknowledge the full value of her daring 
feat? And if he did, was it sweet or 
bitter to him to think that he, in the full 
vigor and pride of manhood, owed his 
escape from a hunting adventure to the 
feeble strength of a young girl ? 

She turned this over in her mind often 
and often, longing to know his real feel- 
ings on the subject; wondering whether, 
when he was better and again appeared 
in public, their friendship would resume 
its old pleasant footing, or whether the 
binding sense of obligation would cause 
him to shun her presence, and fetter 
their ancient merry intercourse. This 
question she could not solve, though it 
was ever present to her; but one thing 
she did know very surely, and it was, that 
this act she had performed, call it right 
or wrong as people might, whatever its 
consequences were, held one great good 
for her: her hand had rescued her 
friend from danger at the peril of her 
own life; she had stood between him 
and death. 

She thought a great deal more of it 
than any wise duenna would have 
deemed safe, but she told no one her feel- 
ings, and was quite unconscious what 
signification they bore, while day by day, 
as she received his messages oi tnanks 
for her flowers, and heard of his progress 
towards recovery, she murmured, with a 
keen sensation of delight, " I am glad it 
was none but I. My old kind friend 
Gerald, I am glad that I have been able 
at last to do something for you." 



CHAPTER Vn. 



A KEW-COMEB. 



Whilst Leveston, Cecil, and the rest 
were absent on this expedition, the regi- 
ment had been joined by a new-comer, a 



most unmitigated Griffin, but withal nol 
a bad young fellow, when he had shakw 
into his proper place. Hedworth Yillaii^ 
was a slight, fair yoimg fellow, about the 
middle height, with blue eyes, and that 
colored moustache the idea of. which ,k 
conveyed by the epithet ginger, by whidi 
sobriquet he was afterwards known ia 
the regiment. Add to these attractiooi 
beautiful hands and feet, of which hs 
was inordinately proud, taking the most 
extravagant precautions to preserve the 
whiteness of the one and exhibit the 
symmetry of the other ; above all, the pos- 
sessor of a long rent-roll, though still 
a mere boy. Imagining all tiiese mant 
and varied excellent qualities, you wifi 
not be surprised to hear that youne Ti\r 
lars thought not a little of himself, and 
was mclined to hnagine himself some- 
what harassed and persecuted by tha 1 
anxious attentions of mammas and their i 
marriageable daughters. 

However, as said before, notwithstand^w 
ing personal vanity, he was not a bad. 
young fellow; and it was afterwards 
found that, whenever any thing occurred 
to rouse him from the contemplation o£ 
his white, ring-bedecked hands, he could 
show as much cool courage and dariQ||p 
as the most rough-^d-ready among his 
comrades. 

Unfortunately for him, at his fiia(t» 
start in the regiment he fell into the 
hands of Mesdames Brovm and Tennant** 
These two ladies, without being in anV 
way bad or vindictive women, were yefc» 
perhaps not unnaturally, intensely jeal- 
ous of Cecil's position and power. They 
would not have said what was imtrue ott 
purpose to injure her, even had they been 
sure of gaining credence — that woulcJ- 
have seemed to them wicked; but they" 
saw no harm in repeating her gay, girlisb 
pranks in the most unfavorable sensOr 
turning up their eyes whilst speakings 
and hoping they might be mistaken, m » 
manner that conveyed to the listeners 
mind that they knew more than they 
said. Understand well, too, that they" 
were far too clever and cautious to speak 
in this way before any who knew tha 
Queen of the Regiment — that would 
have betrayed their mischievous designs, 
and brought them into disrepute. It 
was rarely that such a favorable oppor- 
tunity occurred of prejudicing a new- 
comer as the present; and the two 
aggrieved ladies accordingly determmed 
they would leave no stone unturned to 
make him wholly their own. They had 
seen him out once or twice before he 
came to call, and had arranged between 
themselves how to prevent that ^'nica 
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'•oung man" being drawn into Cecil's 
lique, as they called it, and falling into 
lie absurd habit of devotion to her which 
lestroyed his brother officers. 

Accordingly, when young Villars 
sailed on 'Mis. Brown, about two days 
after his arrival, he found her very en- 
tertaining, and evidently pleased with his 
company. She was a pretty, well-pre- 
served woman, always perfectly dressed, 
and with an appealing manner that 
seemed to place her companion in mental 
superiority over her at once, in a way par- 
ticularly pleasant to a young fellow pro- 
foundly ignorant of the world in general, 
and the Indian world in particular. 

" Yon haven't met Miss Leveston yet? " 
she asked after a time. "Oh! no — I 
remember, she's away with her father; 
but I suppose you've heard her spoken 
- of? They call her the Queen of the 
, Regiment, as perhaps you know." 
* " Yes, 1 have heard of her," he an- 
.^ swered, " but not much ; every one I ask 
* about her says, * Wait and see ; you shall 
judge for yourself. Now I like to hear 
a little about people beforehand. Per- 
^ haps you would describe her to me." 
"Oh I willingly," she replied; "but I 
fear if you have formed any very bril- 
liant idea of her you will be rather dis- 
appointed. She IS a little bit of a girl, 
not very pretty, though quite nice look- 
ing enough to pass muster as being very 
pretty here, and with very schoolboyisn 
manners; rides like a rough rider, dan- 
ces till she half kills her partners, does 
every thing, in fact, fast and forward ; and 
last, not least, holds a levee of young 
men in her father's lodgings every after- 
noon. ' The officers of * ours ' here now 
liave been so long in this country that 
they have forgotten what a well-bred 
English girl should be like ; but you, who 
have only just come out, must of course 
be accustomed to a much more refined 
style, and will be proportionately disap- 
pointed if you expect any thing better. 
After all, it is not quite so much her 
fault, poor girl, as you may at first think, 
•as she has been brought up entirely 
amongst men, and omy knows their 
ways." 

'*I suppose that is a disadvantage," 
he answered, trying to reconcile Mrs. 
Brown's picture with the few glowing 
words he had heard others speak of this 
young girl. But after musing a minute, 
whilst the lady watched rather anxiously 
to see the effect of her words, he went 
on, "All the fellows here seem perfectly 
to adore her. How is that? For they 
are gentlemen themselves, and must, in 
ipite of long absence £x)m England, 



know at least a little of what a lady 
should be." 

" Very true," she answered ; " but they 
may be blinded. I didn't wish to spea& 
against the girl, as, if it were known, all 
your comrades are so infatuated about 
her, it might make my position disagree- 
able. You, however, I think I can teust, 
so I don't mind telling you — she is the 
most outrageous fiir^ and you know 
when a girl is that, in a place like this, 
where she has no rivals, she may do what 
she likes with eveiy man she meets, and 
so she does. I believe every one that 
joins goes through all the phases of a 
most frantic love for her, ending by find- 
ing she has been playing with him the 
whole time, and that he has made a fool 
of himself." 

In this manner Mrs. Brown rambled on 
for some time longer, so that when Villars 
left her quarters, and went to call on 
Mrs. Tennant, his longing to see the 
Queen of the Regiment had greatly de- 
creased, and confirmation of Mrs. Brown's 
words being skilfully dropped in here 
and there by the othvir lady, he departed 
to his own quarters with a very well-de- 
veloped prejudice against the Queen, and 
an intense feeling of astonishment at the 
folly of his brother officers in allowing 
themselves to be so blinded. At any 
rate, he was determined to resist this 
girl's wiles, and show that at le^t one 
man in the regiment had strength of 
mind eiiough to withstand the artifices of 
a thorough-paced coquette, who counted 
her conquests by the hundred, and amus- 
ed herself by playing with the best feel- 
ings of true manly hearts. Therefore 
the young fellow was not particularly 
anxious to make her acquaintance, hav- 
ing an uneasy conviction that though, ac- 
cording to the old proverb, " Forewarned 
is fore-armed," and though he was quite 
determined to defy the wiles of the en- 
chantress, yet it was not at all impossible, 
or even very unlikely, that he might fail, 
as others had done before him. 

The news of Cecil's return, a few days 
sooner than had been expected, soon 
spread through the cantonment, together 
with the full particulars of Anstruther's 
accident. Nothing was talked of but 
the Queen's bravery and devotion, her 
skill and presence of mind ; and as soon 
as the doctor's opinion that the injuries 
were not serious, and Anstruther might 
see a few friends, became known, the 

greatest eagerness prevailed to call on 
im, and hear what ne had to say on the 
matter. 

" Well, youngster," said Paget (now a 
major, ana still witii the old corps), en* 
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tering the mess-room on his return from ! 

gayinsT a visit to Anstruther the day af t^r 
ecame back, " will you come with me ■ 
and be presented to our Queen this after- ; 
noon ?" i 

" I don't seem to care about it," an- ! 
rwered Villars. *• I'm not a good hand . 
at talking small talk to ladies, and flirt- | 
ing is too great an exertion this hot 
weather, unless sheM do it all for (me. 
Do you think she would ? 

The young fellow looked up lazily, yet I 
mischieYOusly, under his eyelashes as he | 
said this ; he had a pret^ good idea it ,' 
would nettle the Major, and make him ! 
refuse to introduce him, which was the 
reason of his saying it. 

" 1 only hope you'll venture to suggest 
the idea of a flirtation to her," said the 
Major, with a contemptuous laugh. 
" You wouldn't do it twice, I can tell you." 

" Why, she must be a perfect tigr^s, at 
that rate," drawled Villars, with his most 
foppish air. " What will she do to poor 
little me ? I'm quite afraid of her. And 
Tm so comfortable here, I don*t want to 
move." 

■" Confounded donkey I " muttered Paget 
to himself, but not so low as to prevent 
Villars hearing it, who chuckled with 
pleasure at the rise he was taking out of 
the major. After a pause, however, the 
latter went on, " You'll not get on among 
us unless you conform to our ways, and 
it's our custom to introduce new-comers 
to the Queen, so you'd better come and get 
it over at once. I'll say no more now." 

And still looking highly disconcerted, 
Paget prepared to leave the room. 

" Hmloa ! Major, stop a bit, can't you ? " 
Villars shouted after him. " You take a 
fellow up in such a hurry, he has no time 
to think of a thing. Che sarhsardr, as the 
Italians say ; so if I must do it, I may as 
well go with you as any one else." 

" Her name isn't Sara — it's Cecil," an- 
swered the Major. "Though I should 
advise you not to speak of her in such a 
^miliar manner; it won't be liked." 

" The old booby 1 " thought Villars, 
whilst he roared with laughter at the ap- 
plication of his quotation. 

" I beg your pardon," he went on, see- 
ing the SCajor look very much annoyed ; 
"i didn't intend any offence to your di- 
vinity, so you'll forgive me." 

"Where no offence is intended none 
should be taken," replied Paget, senten- 
tiously. " But a young fellow like you 
doesn t perhaps unders&nd that it is bet- 
ter to choose some other subject for your 
Ksts than a young lady's name. Remem- 
r that, however, and you will find it 
of service to you through life. And 



now Fm off. Come to my quarters i 
half-past four, and then we go on to Lei 
eston's.'' 

The same afternoon, at about fi? 
o'clock. Villars and Paget entered Ce 
cD's drawing-room together. There wer 
a good many people there already - 
amongst others Mrs. Tennant, a fac 
which astonished Villars a little, as h( 
had hardly thought, from her manner oi 
speaking, that she honored her fair ri?a 
by her countenance in any way. He f ol 
lowed Paget slowly to the omer end ol 
the room, where he saw standing amonssr 
a group of ^ntlemen a young girl, whc 
he instinctively guessed must be Hn 
Queen. 

He was not mistaken, for Paget, afte 
a few indifferent remarks, turned toward 
him, saying, 

"And now, yonr Majesty, I hav< 
brought a new addition to *ours,' to mak< 
your acquaintance, and swear allegiane* 
to his Sovereign." 

Villars bowed low at this introduction 
for, prejudiced as he was, there was some 
thing so dignified, so regal, about thu 
girl, that for a moment the little comi^ 
scene became real, and he felt almost ai 
much respect and loyalty as though ii 
the presence of a real monarch. As h< 
bowed, he raised his eyes, and met a paii 
of very lovely velvety ones looking mer 
rily at him, whilst a small hand was heU 
out frankly to him, a very sweet voic< 
saying at the same time, archly, 

" Don't think me too stupid for allowing 
all this; but it pleases all my friends U 
imagine me a very queenly personage 
and what pleases them pleases me. Be- 
sides, the delusion is not unpleasant." 

" It is no delusion at all," uttered th( 
foolish youth, rashly, beguiled by th( 
first glance of those bewitehing eyes 
" You are queen of the widest-spread do 
minion under the sun, and wield th( 
most potent sceptre of them all. Youi 
empire is in the hearts of men, and yon 
simie the sceptre that claims allegianc< 
from all beholders." 

With a merry ringing laugh she inter 
rupted him — 

"Oh I pray, Mr. Villars, don't sa: 
those pretty things of me, all my brothe 
officers will laugn at me, and you surely 
wouldn't like to turn me into ridicule." 

The men standing about smiled at th 
lad's abashed face; the words had escape^ 
from him unawares, and now he felt no 
only foolish, but enraged, to think tha 
at the first outset he should have commit 
ted himself to her worship by such 
foolish speech as that. He turned awa 
rather sulkily, and began talking to ot 
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or two other young comets, who, though 
much about his own age, had yet been 
longer out with the regiment, and conse- 
quently delighted in showing what old 
nands they were. 

Paget looked at him as quizzically as 

Ids stolid face could look, when the young 

iellow moved away. His thought was, 

" You are as much smitten as the rest of 

US, after all, and that, too, at first sight." 

However, he didn't think long about it, 

but turned to converse with the young 

girl beside him. She, though giving 

him all the outward show of attention 

he could desire, was watching a group at 

the other end of the room, where Villars, 

surrounded by one or two wild young 

fellows, was getting rather bewildered at 

the curious Indian customs that were 

being revealed to him. 

Cecil knew well they were cramming 
the griffin, but his unpremeditated burst 
of admiration had interested her a little 
in him, and whilst laughing at the won- 
derful stories he was receiving with eager 
ears, she determined to take him under 
her protection and stop their chaff. 

" bon't mind what they tell you, Mr. 
Villars," she called out, " thev are only 
playing off their stupid old ]okes, that 
can deceive nobody, on you, because they 
think you are a griffin. But I am sure 
you are a great deal sharper than they 
give you credit for, and 111 forbid them 
to chaff you, on pain of my severest dis- 
pleasure." 

Villars, however, annoyed at the mess 
he had made of his plans altogether, and 
nettled at the little air of patronage with 
which she spoke, answered stiffly, 

"Thanks, very much. I think, how- 
ever, I can take care of myself, and will 
not trouble you to interfere." 

She raised her pretty eyes in astonish- 
ment at perhaps the first uncivil word any 
of her brother officers had ever addressed 
to her, turning at the same time with a 
half-amused, half inquiring look, to Pa- 
get who still stood beside her. 

He frowned darkly on the young man, 
and looking at her, shrugged his shoul- 
ders, muttering, " Abominable puppy ! '' 
whilst Mrs. Tennant, who was seatSd 
near Villars, smiled on him sweetly, and 
murmured so that he alone should hear: 

"Quite right — don't let her protect 
you; you will take care of yourself much 
better than she can do it for you." 

He didn't feel quite satisfied with him- 
self, however ; and though he sat down 
by Mrs. Tennant, and that lady petted, 
J^dmade much of him, to his heart's 
content, he couldn't help casting Tegret- 
ol glances, now and then, at the bright 
8 



radiant face that every eye followed with 
such intense rapture, ana that, when by 
chance turned towards him, seemed to 
smile lust as kindly as though no rude 
words had ever been uttered by him. As 
he shook hands with her on leaving, she 
said, 

" I am afraid you did not amuse your- 
self much to-day, but come as often as 
you can, and we will soon get to know 
each other better." 



CHAPTER Vm. 

MRS. TENNANT MAKES A DISCOVERY. 

As Villars walked away that day from 
Captain Leveston*s house his thoughts were 
in a state of complete confusion. He had 
seen their queen, and conversed with her, 
and had even dared, almost in one breath, 
to speak flattering and rude words to her ; 
yet he felt no pleasure in thinking either 
of one or the other, for he recognized 
from this girl's manner and look that, 
had he desired her favor, flattery was not 
the road to it ; indeed, he doubted if she 
thought any praise flattery. She had 
been too much accustomed to that style 
of thing from her childhood to look on it 
in any other light than as the simple 
truth, which now and then would reveal 
itself, let her friends try to conceal it as 
they might ; therefore, she paid little 
attention to such tributes to her beauty, 
and if persisted in, would probably 
weary of them, and set down the utterer 
of them as stupid and ill-bred. 

With regard to his rudeness, he thought 
of it with even less satisfaction than the 
other thing, which was at least involun- 
tary ; and the fact that Mrs. Tennant had 
admired him for it, did not tend to raise 
either her or himself in his estimation. 
For he had made at least one discovery, 
which was, that the before-mentioned 
lady had deceived him in one particular 
— that of Cecil's beauty. No, now he 
came to think of it, not in one particular 
only, but in several. She had described 
the queen as ill-bred and unlady-like, 
which she most certainly was not; she 
had taken his rudeness so quietly, and 
had seemed to pass over and forget it so 
naturally, as if it was some infirmity in 
which she had no part, and which had in 
no way offended or annoyed her. 

Her sweet, pleasant smile, as she bade 
him good-by, and excused the stupidity 
of their first meeting, hoping they soon 
would be better acquainted, haunted him, 
and he resolved, at least, for once, to see 
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and jud^ for himself before indorsing? 
Mrs. Tennant's unfavorable opinion of 
the Queen of the Regiment. 

" It isn't as if I was a youn^ spoony 
fellow," he mused, " who thought every 
female face divine, and was perpetually 
in love with some one or other — no, that 
is not my style, thank heaven I Hedworth 
Villars is well able to take care of him- 
self, and, I flatter myself, is as good 
a judge of the correct thing, in all mat- 
ters of female beauty or manners, as any 
of his age in the three kingdoms.*' 

Which might be true before now, 
though many of his brother officers would 
no doubt have thought him green enough ; 
but he quite forgot that, when a man 
falls in love, his powers of judging coolly 
and keenly depart, and that, taking all 
things into consideration, it is always 
safer not to play with edged tools. He 
didn't think of that, however, not hav- 
ing yet quite made up his mind whether 
the tools were edged or not; and in a 
case like this he soon found, to his cost, 
one may be wounded before the edge has 
been discovered. 

When all her guests had departed, the 
Queen of the Regiment stood for a few 
minutes, smiling absently, yet pleasantly, 
at some merry thougnt that passed 
through her mind ; then, as she leaned 
against one of the windows that over- 
looked the compound, watching all her 
humble servants wending their way 
homewards, her glance fell on young 
Villars, and again a smile passed over 
her face. 

"Poor young man!'* she thought — 
"he has fallen into Mrs. Tennant's 
clutv'jhes, and pretty hard he will find it 
to make his escape. He looked so dread- 
fully bored, too ! Ho^ rude he was to 
me that time 1 Perhaps it was my fault, 
and I shouldn't have interfered — at 
least, until he knew me better. That's 
the worst of it, our fellows spoil me, so I 
don't really know when I'm doing wrong 
or not — they're always delighted with 
whatever I do." 

" Papa dear," she continued, going up 
to her father, who was reading the news- 
paper in his easy-chair, "what's this 
young fellow Villars like? I never saw 
nim before to-day." 

" Like ? " answered her father, stretch- 
ing himself lazily, "well, I think him 
rather a conceit3d young fellow. He is 
wrapped up in his hands and feet, I 
hear. Wears two pair of gloves when- 
ever he goes out, for fear of their getting 
tanned." 

" His hands, you mean, I suppose, 
papa — surely not his feet," replied Cecil, 



with a comical look; "or can he possibly 
achieve the putting on of two pairs of 
boots ? " 

" Silly puss 1 " ho laughed, " you know 
what I mean; that's the story they tell 
of him in the regiment. I dare say it's 
all nonsense, as I never looked." 

" Ah 1 I shouWn't wonder if it was 
true," she answered ; " at any rate, I 
mean to find out. Pll get * ours ' to give 
a picnic on a grand scale before we leave, 
and I'll watch him taking ofE his gloves 
for dinner. See if I don't play him a 
trick. I'll make hiip cut up cucumbers 
for salad, or do something useful, in a 
way that shall necessitate his exposing 
those precious members. Won't he be 
angry with me ; and I don't think he 
likes me already. He'll have to like me, 
though," she added with a toss of her 
head ; " as I shall tease him until he 
likes me as well as the rest." 

Accordingly Cecil resolved next day to 
moot the project of a lar^e farewell 
picnic, when all Poonah and its environs 
should be invited to share for the last 
time the hospitalities of the — ^th Btbt 
goons. She turned the matter over in ' 
her head all night, but could not quite 
settle the day, until she had first con- 
sulted Marliu, Paget, and one or two 
others of her oldest friends. 

Next day, therefore, she was much 
delighted when Marlin made his appear- 
ance, at least half an hour earlier than 
the usual time for presenting himself at 
her tea. That bitokened, as Cecil well 
knew, some important confidences to 
make; and, besides, suited her splen- 
didly, as she hoped, when his business 
was over, there would still be a little 
time to spare, in which she might broach 
hers. 

" Why 1 " she cried, as he entered the 
room, "you are the veiy man I have 
been wishing to see. How very fortu- 
nate 1 Come, sit down and tell me what 
1 can do for you, as I see by your face 
you have something to say." 

"Indeed I have," he answered. "I 
want to ask your opinion about some- 
thing. Not that I shall take your ad- 
vice," he added hastily, " so don't give 
it ; my mind is made up on the course I 
am about to pursue, but I'd like to hear 
your remarks, and if you could manage 
to pitch into me pretty roundlv, at the 
same time, I think I'd feel a little bet- 
ter." 

She laughed as she answered — 

" I'll do my best, though I don't think 
that's my line ; but tell me, what is the 
matter, for you seem so grave, you quite 
alarm me." 
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I look grave, because I feel awfully 
cut up,** he replied ; " but I daresay you 
\ won't mind my news so much — one's 
\ best friends feel so little for what does 
J not afEect themselves. However, to 
; make an end of it at onoe. I'm going to 
^ cut the whole concern. I've sent in my 
[ papers to Meredith, and the next thing 
you will see in the Gazette will be that 
Captain Marl in, of the — ^th Dragoons, 
has been permitted to retire from the 
service, by the sale of Ms commission." 

" Oh ! Moses 1 " criea the girl in con- 
sternation ; " please, don't say so ; you 
surely can't mean it? Why! the regi- 
ment would not be the same when once 
you were gone. We should miss your 
queer stories and quaint, droll expressions ; 
your good-nature and kindness to every 
one in want of help. Don't leave us — 
please don't leave us 1 " 

It was a feature of this girl's beauty 
that she always looked intensely in ear- 
nest over any thing she tried to do. 
Now, as she pleaded with Captain Mar- 
lin, and told him how he would be missed, 
she looked so plaintive and beseeching 
that for a moment the thought flashed 
throuojh his head : " If she looked like that 
because she really cared for me, I would 
let every thing else go to the dogs, and live 
only for her ; she might make any thing 
of me she chose, but I know it's only her 
^ay; she doesn't even imagine she is 
tampting me, almost beyond my strength. 
However, I will keep up to the end, now 
that is so near, and she shall never know 
how sorely she tried me." Then with a 
more madcap smile than was even usual 
to him, and in a wilder strain than ever, 
he went on, 

" Sorry I can't oblige your Majesty in 
this respect ; I would indeed if 1 could, 
but, first and foremost, you know, per- 
haps, I've been going pretty hard lately, 
rattling through a good deal of money, 
in fact. But very likely you mayn't 
know that I haven't very much to spend 
if I really kept within my income. 
That's a thing I've long given up trying 
to do. I'm expecting to meet a great 
heiress some day, who'll be willing to 

take the style and title of ]VIrs. M 

ttpon her ; until then I stave off the Jews 
as well as I can, but in the mean time 
even their patience is beginning to wear 
out, and I find I must sell. That will 
give me enough ready cash to stop the 
clamorous tongues of the most impatient 
of my Israelitish constituents — en attend" 
^ the death of an old relative of mine, 
irho's keeping me out of a very nice 
property a most unconscionably long 
tii&e. Don't I lust wish she'd go to 



glory without any further delay 1 She'd 
go me other way, though, I know, when 
she set about it. The fact is, she's as 
cunning as a fox, and the stiffest old sol- 
dier gomg. I've tried in various ways to 
cozen her out of her life-interest in that 
property, but she's too clever by half, 
and always finds me out." 

"How can you talk so?" cried Cecil, 
half indignant, half amused; "you are 
worse than ever to-day, and no one hear- 
ing you would believe you had one spark 
of good in you. And now let us see if 
nothing can be done to help you out of 
this scrape, and keep you still with us. 
I feel as if when you go, and our old circle 
begins to break up, the rest will go too ; and 
I should be so lonely without you all." 

" No fear of the others going ; and it is 
for them you care, not for me," answered 
Marl in bitterly. 

"Oh! don't say so — you know you 
don't believe it," pleaded the young girl 
earnestly ; " you know how fond I was of 
you always, ever since I can remember. 
You and Anstruther have always been 
my greatest friends, and it hurts me to 
hear you say such things. You won't 
again, will you? "she continued, laying 
her hand on his arm in the warmth of 
her feelings. 

Just as she did so, and whilst her 
hand, still resting on his arm, so moved 
Marlin, that, in spite of his stubborn 
resolve not to let any sign of emotion 
escape, he took the pretty blue-veined 
member reverently and raised it to his 
lips, the door opened, and Mrs. Tennant 
sailed into the room. She bridled, and 
looked conscious, as one who has just dis- 
covered a love-affair ; but Cecil, drawing 
her hand from Captain Marlin, advanced 
to meet her guest, saying as she did so, 

" Now, Moses, you shouldn't have done 
that, you know ; I didn't mean you to do 
it, and as I am not really the Queen, it 
only makes a fool of me. I am sure 
Mrs. Tennant must think we have been 
talking of something very different from 
the real subject of our conversation. 
Confess now, didn't you think it a funny 
situation, Mrs. Tennant? " 

" Well, really," answered that lady, 
" I should think it a very curious situa- 
tion, but then I suppose you are accus- 
tomed to adventures of that sort, and 
don't mind them." 

" No, I shouldn't think you have much 
experience in matters bf that kind," said 
Marlin, viciously angry, first at the inter- 
ruption, and then at the interpretation he 
saw she was putting on his inadvertent 
action; "you are much too" — ]^lain a 
person he was going to have said^ but 
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How indignant she was when she 
found herself alone I Indignant with 
that viper, Mrs. Tennant, whose cruel 
tongue had raised such trouble around 
her. She would have liked to cry, but 
knew that it would spoil her looks, 
and make her eyes red, before the arrival 
of the company; and then she felt that 
those who believed evil of her, would 
£ay — " See, she knows she has been dis- 
covered, and has been crying about it; 
serve her right, too, for her naughty con- 
duct." Whilst her friends would say — 
" It is true, then, after all. She is sorry 
about it and we will forgive her, but she 
shouldn't have done it, and we can't think 
quite the same of her in the future." 
Therefore she kept back the tears that 
would rise so rebelliousljr to her eyes, and 
laughed her gayest welcome to young 
Villars, who had become quite a regular 
attendant at the levee, by way of judg- 
ing for himself if all that Mrs. Tennant 
had told him was true. He too had heard 
the stories going about the Cantonment ; 
and he even knew more than Paget, .for 
he had heard Captain Marlin indignantly 
deny them, and tell the true versiou, as 
Cecil had told it to the Major. He knew 
more of Mrs. Tennant's real feelings 
towards Cecil than perhaps any one else 
in the regiment; therefore, on hearing 
Marlin's account, he recognized its truth, 
and became on the spot one of the stanch- 
est upholders of Cecil's innocence. 

All inclined more or less to Marlin's 
version, some thinking, perhaps, that 
Cecil had not been so averse to his devo- 
tion as she had said, but believing fully 
that nothing worse than a foolish plagia- 
rism of royalty had been enacted. 

Yet these men who judged their Queen 
so leniently would have been just as 
ready to judge most women hardly as 
any other men ; only, they could not look 
on her shortcomings, even had they be- 
lieved in them, in quite the same light as 
they would those of any one else. She 
was to them still the Queen of the Regi- 
ment — their pet, their Queen, to he 
spoiled and made much of when she 
pleased them best; to be wondered at, 
perhaps, a little, and excused with a 
laugh, if, in the exuberance of her gay, 
childish spirits, she committed some wild 
or thoughtless act. 

" Poor child ! " said Colonel Meredith 
when he first heard the story, " hasn't 
even she escaped the gossip of the 
world? I don't believe a word of the 
tale, it sounds trumped up, but I'll ask 
Marlin about it. And if any thing did 
occur to give rise to it, I suppose it was 
only some nonsense of the cnild's. We 



have none of us been very strict with 
her, and she doesn't yet know what ham 
the world's evil tongue can do her." 

It was thus the officers of the — ^th Dra- 
goons excused their Queen and comiude. 
It was the first offence, if offence there 
was, and she was so young. She must 
be pardoned, even though she seemed un- 
aware of her guilt, and not in the least 
inclined to beg for pardon; for when 
her guests assembled that day, after Major 
Paget 's interview, had they known the 
subject of conversation a few minutes 
before, they would have wondered at their 
young hostess's gayety and high spirits. 

For she was determined, she said to 
herself, that they should not see she 
minded this cruel slander; she would 
meet them just as frankly, just as kindly 
as ever. And she laughed and jested, 
with a tinge more of bitterness in her 
merriment than any had ever noticed there 
before ; but of the depth to which the 
poisoned shaft had struck, of the anguish 
her proud, pui*e mind endured, that was 
the only sign she gave. Once, however, 
as yoimg Villars suddenly addressed her, 
whilst she busied herself at her tea-tray, 
she turned to answer his question, with her 
deep hazel eyes full of unshed tears, and 
a plaintive appealing look in their mourn- 
ful gaze. H^ noticed it quickly enough, 
for, bound up as this young fellow was in 
his own good looks, he had yet begun to 
feel a very strong appreciation for those 
of others, as embodied in the Queen of 
the Regiment; and feeling he had, in the 
first instance, been unjust to her, he strove 
to make amends by a devotion that 
bade fair to rival, and even outstrip that 
of his brother officers. 

He guessed with the intuitive quick- 
ness of one who loves, perhaps not deeply, 
but still purely and truly, what it was 
that troubled her, and taking advantage 
of a seat left empty for a moment beside 
her, in the recess of a window, he 
began, 

"I wouldn't worry myself about it, 
Miss Cecil, if I were you. Marlin has 
told us all, and we know it was only that 
old hag's malice that made her slander 
you so. We none of us believe her story, 
and wouldn't even if we hadn't heard 
the true version." 

Sh6 laughed softly as he glanced sav- 
agely at Mrs. Termant, sitting not far 
from them, but still out of earshot. 

** I am so glad you do not think badly 
of me," she went on. "But I thought you 
used to like Mrs. Teiinant ? " 

" Did I ? *' he replied ; " but that was an 
age ago. I seem to have lived so much, 
and to have grown so much wiser since 
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Cecil, when she was once more left 
one, thought, with a little careless vex- 
ion, of this adventure. It never en- 
red into her head such a' slight foolish 
fair could cause her any great and last- 
ig annoyance, even when she saw Mar- 
Q*s uneasiness on that score; but she 
id think Mrs. Tennant*s manner disa- 
reeable at the time, and knew also she 
ad been talking the affair over with 
Irs. Brown afterwards ; and she had an 
istinctive dread of living those two 
idies any power over her, from a vague 
lea that they might make themselves 
ery unpleasant, if they got the chance. 

"I do wish he hadn't done it," she 
ttused. "Whatever possessed him I 
annot think, the ultra-devotional is so 
ery foreign to his usual form. I wonder 
f Anstruther will hear of it, and, if he 
loes, what he will think of me? Not 
liat I could have helped it," she mental- 
jr added. "If I had had an idea of 
?hat was coming I should never have 
Uowed it. Papa," she went on, " when 
dll Captain Anstruther be out again? 

have Deen talking to several people 
bout the picnic I want to get up, but, at 
ny rate, it sha*n*t be till he's able to join 
s." 

"Well, little woman, your patience 
nil be tried, as I am sure he will not be 
t for any thing of the kind for at least 

month ; do you think you can wait so 
Dng ? " 

" Oh 1 ves, that will do very well," she 
eplied, tninking that, whatever the fun 
f detecting Villars's foppery and tatt- 
ing his hands might be, still the party 
rould be a very dull concern to her if a 
ertain dark, manly, good-looking face 
rere not beside her now and then, pay- 
ag her little attentions that were noth- 
ag from anybody else, and were so par- 
icularly pleasant to her from him. 

Forgetting all her late imeasiness in 
bese meditations, she went off to gather 
owers in her little garden, and make up 
< bouquet for the invalid, to whose quar- 
ers she knew her father would ptesent- 
f be going. 



CHAPTER IX. 

imAT THE CANTONMENT THOUGHT OP 

IT. 

A DAY or two passed over without 
Secil's hearing any more of Mrs. Ten- 
ant, or the little scene at which she had 
ssisted; so that she congratulated her- 
lii on the matter having blown over 



so quietly, and laughed a little at Cap- 
tain Marlines fears, and vituperation of 
Mrs. Tennant. Fears and abuse that 
now seemed quite unnecessary, for, as far 
as the young girl could judge, nothing 
could be better than the way in which 
that lady had acted, even if her manner 
had been a little impleasant at the 
time. 

And after all, it was not unnatural it 
should be so, as Cecil thought with a 
smile, picturing to herself how very 
much taken aback and awkward she 
would feel if she had surprised a similar 
scene in Mrs. Tennant*s drawing-room. 
" Not but that there is a great difference 
between us," she thought, with the con- 
scious pride of a young, light-hearted, 
admired girl in her liberty and beauty, 
which give her the right to claim and 
receive admiration from all around; 
whereas, in a married woman, it is 
wrong, even positively wicked, corrected 
the youn^ dreamer, thinking, with the 
greatest tmge of the proverbial feminine 
malice for a rival that her gentle nature 
had ever felt, of certain spiteful remarks 
a»he had heard made relating to Mrs. 
Tennant's flirting propensities. 

" What a horrid malicious thing I am 
becoming I '* she exclaimed suddenly to 
herself, remembering her occupation ; " I ^ 
have no right to think hardly of that<' 
other poor woman, when I am dfoing just 
as bad myself. Dear me I it is difficult 
never to think evil of others, if one 
doesn't like them. I wonder do men 
never talk or think as badly of their 
fellow-men ; they pretend not, but then," 
she added, with a saucy toss of her head, 
" I have lived too long among them to 
believe quite all I hear about their dis- 
like to gossip, and their forbearance to- 
wards unpleasant comrades. I know IVe 
heard some of them touch up those they 
disliked, in a way that I thought suffi- 
ciently cutting ; and as to Marlin," here 
Cecil fairly laughed out at the recollec- 
tions called up, "I don't believe any 
woman in the world could talk as he 
does when he is put out." 

These reflections were occupying her 
mind five days after the scene related in 
the last chapter. She was sitting in her 
drawing-room, work in hand, at the time; 
she was never a very industrious young 
person, but to-day, partly because she 
was dreaming away as I have described, 
and partly because it was near the hour 
for the arrival of her friends, and sh^ 
didn't think it worth while to set regu- 
larly to work for those few minutes, she 
was even more idle than usual. She had 
not much time for musing, however, as, 
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before many minutes had elapsed, Paget 
xhade his appearance alone. 

For a mmute or two the young Queen 
was puzzled to know whether his early- 
appearance was the result of accident or 
design. In all the years she had known 
this good-natured, simple Major, he had 
never come to her with any difficulties to 
be recounted, or advice to be asked; 
because, as she shrewdly suspected, his 
stolid unmovable character acted as an 
effectual safeguard in all troublesome 
situations, the plamest, easiest, most up- 
right course of action being the only one 
the worthy Major could see ; and, conse- 
quently, being never in difficulties, he 
never wanted coimsel. It was not at all 
unfrequent with him, however, to beg 
the Queen to administer a few words of 
correction or advice to unruly subs; 
and these young gentlemen were often 
much at a loss to imagine whence Cecil 
derived such an accurate knowledge of 
their wild doings. 

Now she concluded it must be on some 
such mission Paget was bent, and, after 
the first few words, waited for him to 
broach the subject. 

" I want to ask you about something," 
he began abruptly; and then paused, 
looking down on the floor, and evidently 
at a loss how to proceed. 

Cecil couldn't help smiling as she 
came to his rescue, by asking, 

" Is it about your own affairs ? " 

"Yes; partly that, partly other peo- 
ple's." 

Here there was a pause again, and the 
girl, who well knew the difficulty Major 
Paget always experienced in saying more 
than two or three words at a time, felt 
bound to make a little diversion. 

" Take my word for it," she said, smil- 
ing, " leave other people's affairs to take 
care of themselves, unless you have been 
asked to interest yourself in them. It 
sounds odd my giving such advice, too, 
doesn't it ? — as my chief business seems 
to be listening to things that don't con- 
cern me ; but it's soimd counsel, notwith- 
standing, and approved by the wisdom of 
all ages." 

Major Paget, however, loqked even 
more restless and unhappy after hearing 
this, and at last blurted out, 

"You're right, no doubt; but I must 
tell you, only you shall hear about me 
first." He paused for a minute to collect 
his thoughts, and then went on. " I had 
a letter from my father this mail, in 
which he told me my imcle, his brother, 
had died, and left me a large property. 
He wants me to sell out, go home, and 
settle down as a country gentleman ; he 



says if 8 what I was always best suited 
for. Do you think so. Queen ? " 

She felt almost inclined to smile at the 
Major's distressed face, whilst telling a 
piece of news that would have given 
most men unbounded delight, and could 
not quite make out why he was not as 

E leased as he certainly ought to have 
een. She therefore answered him by 
another question. 

"What do you think yourself , Major? 
Do you feel inclined for a country life? " 

"Indeed, I don't," he replied, earnest- 
ly. "I tell you what it is, Cecil; if X 
leave the regmient to go and settle down 
among pigs, and sheep, and cattle, I shall 
just get as stupid and dull as they'. 
I love * Ours,' " he went on, " and 3 
should hate to be a country squire. 2 
should have to be a magistrate, then ; 
and I shouldn't like condemning men tc 
be hanged, or transported, if they dic3 
take my sheep and things. I'm sure, a£ 
every head of stock disappeared, I shoul<3 
feel nearer freedom." 

" But, you know, it wouldn't be necea- 
sary for you to be a magistrate— at 
least, I think not," corrected Cecil, whose 
ideas on the subject of English rural law 
were misty ; " and Pm sure you wouldn't 
have to sentence people to death or 
transportation. I know it's the judge 
does that,'* she added, confidently, as one 
who felt sure of her footing in the mat- 
ter. 

" Really, is that the case ? " asked the 
Major. "Well, I'm glad to hear ifci 
but even if I hadn't to be a magistrates 
I don't think the life would suit me, so 
what do you think I had better do^ 
You see, I don't want to be unkind to th^ 
governor, when he seems anxious for my 
return." 

" And yet you don't think the life 
would suit you; I understand the diffi- 
culty," answered Cecil, musing for » 
minute or two, and then looking uj» 
brightly, she went on : " I am all on your 
side. Major. I can quite understand how 
very dull and stagnant a quiet, easy life 
would be to you now, accustomed as you 
always have been to the stir and bustle 
of military surroundings; therefore, I 
should, in your place, write and tell my 
father that the regiment was under or- 
ders to return to England, and that, un- 
der any circumstances, you thought it 
better to defer selling out until you had 
seen him, and talked the matter over 
with him. On your return, you know, 
you could at once obtain leave, and 
would be able to state your reasons foi 
remaining in the army much better in 
person than in writing ; or, if you found 
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your presence at home really necessary, 
you could then leave the service when- 
ever you like." 

" You are right, Queen," answered the 
Major. " I never thought of our going 
houi3 so soon. That settles the matter 
splendidly! " 

Ha paused and remamed silent, dig- 
ging away at the mat under his feet with 
ms.cane, and evidently not knowing how 
to broach the next subject. 

•'AVhat can it be he has to talk 
about? " thought Cecil ; "he is always a 
little dull, but never awkward, as he is 
to-day. I wonder what can be the mat- 
ter? However, I suppose I had better 
start him," so she went on. " And now. 
Major, as that is all arranged, what is 
the next business you want me to talk 
over with you? I am half afraid it 
must be something serious, you look so 
grave." 

" Can't you guess ? " he asked sudden- 
Iji looking straight up at her, with his 
• kindly dark brown eyes fixed full on 
hers. 

"No, indeed," she answered, meeting 
his gaze calmly, but with a keen feeling 
of astonishment at his unusual manner. 

" Then it can't be true," he went on, 
after a few moments' steady scrutiny of her 
surprised face ; " but I'd better tell you 
all th3 same — it will warn you to be 
careful. You won't mind my speaking 
very plainly, and perhaps, as you may 
say, harshly to you, Cecil — will you? 
lou see, I have known you since you 
were a baby, and cannot bear that any 
one should dare to speak a spiteful, tri- 
fling word of you. Now some one has 
been spreading idle, foolish reports about 
you through the Cantonment, which at 
first I feared might have a slight founda- 
tion of truth in some gay childish action 
fnisconstrued ; but you seem so utterly 
ignorant of any thing of the kind, I be- 
^ to suspect the whole story is a fabri- 
cation." 

Here Paget paused, out of breath. In 
all his honest, simple life he had perhaps 
never before made so long a speech, and 
seemed quite surprised at his own success 
in that line. 

As for Cecil, at first she had not the 
remotest conception what he was driving 
at; but as he finished, her last week's 
adventure, and Marlin's evident fear of its 
consequences, darted into her mind. She 
turned towards the Major, flushing 
brightly, but not one whit daunted, so 
sure was she of his true friendship and 
loyal faith in her word, as she an- 
swered — 

" Tell me the story you have heard. A 



circumstance did happen last week that, 
maliciously misrepresented, would sound 
badly for me, though, as it really oc- 
curred, I feel in no way to blame. Tell 
me the current version, and I will tell 
you the true one." 

"To give you the matter in a few 
words, it is this," he replied : " they say 
that some one going into your drawing- 
room last Thursday saw Marl in taking 
liberties with you that he should never 
have permittea himself to attempt with 
any young lady to whom he was not en- 
gaged; and if you and he are so, the 
fact should at once be made public, to 
disarm slander." 

He stopped, and looked at her quietly. 
She met his look quite as calmly as 
before, but with a hot, red flush bui'ning 
on cheek and brow, as she answered, 

" How cruel ! — how shameful I It is 
Mrs. Tennant who has made up that 
story, and this is what she saw." AVliero- 
upon she repeated exactly what had hap- 
pened, ending by saying, " Could I help 
it, Major ? And there was no real harm in 
it, though harm could be made out of it." 

The girl's face was so distressed, and 
her voice so plaintive, that strong, brave 
Paget, with the tender, simple heart, was 
almost moved to take her in his arms, 
and soothe away her fears, as a father 
would comfort his frightoned child ; but 
he restrained himself, thinking, " I blame 
Marlin for his foolish, impulsive act, 
which has led to all this, and I am 
almost giving way to a worse and more 
mischievous impulse myself. Poor little 
thing I " he added aloud, ** I see how the 
case stands, and am very angry with 
Marlin, whose thoughtlessness has got 
you into this scrape. I fear it will trou- 
ble you for some time — people are so 
prone to believe evil. Happily, we leave 
this in six weeks." 

"But you believe me, don't you, Ma- 
jor?" she pleaded; "you know I have 
done no wrong." 

"Indeed I do believe you," he replied. 
" I should as soon doubt my own truth as 
yours. After all, Cecil, you are but a 
child ; this is your first experience of the 
evil of the world, and, of coui'se, you 
find it y^ bitter. In time, when greater 
trials come, you will laugh at the misery 
this has caused you. You will be more 
careful now, I am sure, to guard against 
any act or word that may give rise to 
evil speaking." 

So saying, the kind-hearted Major went 
off to find Leveston in his own little 
snuggery, and left the poor little Queen' 
to collect her spkits before the arrival of 
her guests. 
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How indignant she was when she 
found herseLE alone 1 Indignant with 
that viper, Mrs. Tennant, whose cruel 
tongue had raised such trouble around 
her. She would have liked to cry, but 
knew that it would spoil her looks, 
and make her eyes red, before the arrival 
of the company; and then she felt that 
those who believed evil of her, would 
say — " See, she knows she has been dis- 
covered, and has been crying about it; 
serve her right, too, for her naughty con- 
duct." Whilst her friends would say — 
" It is true, then, after all. She is sorry 
about it and we will forgive her, but she 
shouldn't have done it, and we can't think 
quite the same of her in the future." 
Therefore she kept back the tears that 
would rise so rebelliousljr to her eyes, and 
laughed her gayest welcome to young 
Villars, who had become quite a regular 
attendant at the levee, by way of judg- 
ing for himself if all that Mrs. Tennant 
had told him was true. He too had heard 
the stories going about the Cantonment ; 
and he even knew more than Paget, .for 
he had beard Captain Marlin indignantly 
deny them, and tell the true version, as 
Cecil had told it to the Major. He knew 
more of Mrs. Tennant's real feelings 
towards Cecil than perhaps any one else 
in the regiment; therefore, on hearing 
Marlin's account, he recognized its truth, 
and became on the spot one of the stanch- 
est upholders of Cecil's innocence. 

All inclined more or less to Marlin's 
^ version, some thinking, perhaps, that 
Cecil had not been so averse to his devo- 
tion as she had said, but believing fully 
that nothing worse than a foolish plagia- 
rism of royalty had been enacted. 

Yet these men who judged their Queen 
so leniently would nave been just as 
ready to judge most women hardly as 
any other men ; only, they could not look 
on her shortcomings, even had they be- 
lieved in them, in quite the same light as 
they would those of any one else. She 
was to them still the Queen of the Regi- 
ment — their pet, their Queen, to be 
spoiled and made much of when she 
pleased them best; to be wondered at, 
perhaps, a little, and excused with a 
laugh, if, in the exuberance of her gay, 
childish spirits, she committed some wild 
or thoughtless act. 

" Poor child I " said Colonel Meredith 
when he first heard the story, " hasn't 
even she escaped the gossip of the 
world? I don't believe a word of the 
tale, it sounds trumped up, but I'll ask 
Marlin about it. And if any thing did 
oocur to give rise to it, I suppose it was 
only some nonsense of the child's. We 



have none of us been very strict with 
her, and she doesn't yet know what hann 
the world's evil tongue can do her." 

It was thus the officers of the — ^tb Dra- 
goons excused their Queen and comi'sul& 
It was the first offence, if offence there 
was, and she was so young. She must 
be pardoned, even though Sie seemed un- 
aware of her guilt, and not in the least 
inclined to beg for pardon; for when 
her guests assembled that day, after Major 
Paget's interview, had they known the 
subject of conversation a few minutes 
before, they would have wondered at their 
young hostess's gayety and high spirits. 

For she was determined, she said to 
herself, that they should not see she 
minded this cruel slander; she would 
meet them just as frankly, just as kindly 
as ever. And she laughed and iesteo, 
with a tinge more of bitterness m her 
merriment than any had ever noticed there 
before ; but of the depth to which the 

Eoisoned shaft had struck, of the anguish 
er proud, pm'e mind endured, that waa 
the only sign she gave. Once, however, 
as young Villars suddenly addressed her, 
whilst she busied herself at her tea-tray, 
she turned to answer his question, with her 
deep hazel eyes full of unshed tears, and 
a plaintive appealing look in their mourn- 
ful gaze. He noticed it quickly enough, 
for, bound up as this young fellow was in 
his own good looks, he had jet begun to 
feel a very strong appreciation for those 
of others, as embodied in the Queen of 
the Regiment; and feeling he had, in the 
first instance, been imjust to her, he strove 
to make amends by a devotion that 
bade fair to rival, and even outstrip that 
of his brother officers. 

He guessed with the intuitive quick- 
ness of one who loves, perhaps not deeply, 
but still purely and truly, what it was 
that troubled her, and taking advantage 
of a seat left empty for a moment beside 
her, in the recess of a window, he 
began, 

" I wouldn't worry myself about it, 
Miss Cecil, if I were you. Marlin has 
told us all, and we know it was only that 
old hag's malice that made her slander 
you so. We none of us believe her story, 
and wouldn't even if we hadn't heard 
the true version." 

Sh6 laughed softly as he glanced sav- 
agely at Mrs. Tennant, sitting not far 
from them, but still out of earshot. 

** I am so glad you do not think badly 
of me," she went on. "But I thought you 
used to like Mrs. Tennant ? " 

" Did I ? ** he replied ; " but that was an 
age ago. I seem to have lived so muchy 
and to have grown so much wiser since 
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hen. How long is it since I and the 
Eennants were ib^icnds ? " 

** Not much more than ten days," she 
laughed. ** Oh I the fickleness of men ! 
— and you speak as if it were centuries 

"Just see how audaciously Cecil Lev- 
eston is flirting," whispered Mrs. Brown, 
here, to her friend and ally the Captain's 
lady. " I should have thought, after the 
discovery of her goings on you made the 
other day, none of the men would have 
had any thing to say to her." 

"I do believe," answered Mrs. Tennant, 
^'that men like that kind of thing. That 
young goose Villars is t^vdce as devoted, 
now he knows something really bad about 
her, as ever he was before ; " which re- 
mark showed that, though the lady had 
assiduously cultivated Villars' acquaint- 
ance, she had not yet fathomed how 
much real nobleness of character lay 
under his foppish exterior, and did not 
see that the great secret of his sudden 
devotion for Cecil was the feeling that 
she had been cruelly maligned. 

Cecil really began to like the young 
fellow that afternoon, and he would wil- 
lingly have absorbed all her thoughts 
and attention, had she permitted such a 
monopoly ; but she was ever too attentive 
to her friends to allow any one, no matter 
bow pleasant, to take up her whole time, 
and uierefore in this instance, as always, 
kept free from any suspicion of favoring 
one brother officer at the expense of others. 

Anstruther, while all this was going 
on, heard, as he lay in his dull, hot sick- 
room, the stories current of her whom he 
worshipped as the brightest and purest of 
women — heard them, and after a time 
heard also Marlin's indignant denial of 
them. He knew all along, he told him- 
self, that they were false, shameful fabri- 
cations ; he was delighted they were dis- 
proved, and yet he would keep thinking, 
with a savage unreasoning jealousy, of 
Marlin's thoughtless caress of that small 
white hand he had so often admired. 

" Confound the fellow I " he thought ; 
"what does he mean by going on in that 
way, and getting the poor child into 
trouble ? He ought to have more consid- 
eration; none but he would have acted 
80." Thinking which, he groaned impa- 
tiently, and asked Men ton, who had 'just 
come into the room, when he should be 
able to get about again. 

"Take it easy, man," replied the good 
doctor, now getting rather gray-headed. 
"If you keep quiet you'll be going out 
a littie in another month ; but you mustn't 
plunge about in your bed a^ you did just 
aow, or you'll be longer." 



" Good heavens ! what an age the old 
fool wants to keep me shut upT" was An- 
struther's ungracious mental comment on 
this speech. " I want so much to see her, 
and find out from herself how she felt 
about all these reports. Will she be as 
kind to me as she used to be, I wonder V 
or will she think, when I speak to her 
freely, that I am presuming on what she 
has done for me ? Here's Leveston, how- 
ever ; I suppose he has heard these stories 
also." 

But, after a few questions, it became 
evident to Anstruther that Leveston, 
being one of the people most concerned 
in this gossip, had of course heard noth- 
ing of it ; and the young man was for a 
minute or two puzzled whether it would 
be better he should be told, or left to 
hear it by chance. He decided at last on 
the latter alternative. 

" I will speak to Cecil about it," he 
thought ; " but Leveston is so melan- 
choly and sensitive, it would probably 
wound him deeply to think his darling 
had' been ill-naturedly spoken of, and 
would make him morbidly alive to every 
word or action connected with her in 
future. He might very likely, from over- 
anxiety, make her unhappy, and do no 
good." 

Thus the matter was allowed to drop 
into oblivion; and Cecil, hearing no 
more about it, and meeting the same kind 
looks as usual, recovered all her old 
spirits, and thought no mOre of the mat- 
ter ; not knowing, poor child, in her in- 
nocence, that scandal, no matter how 
deep you may bury it, has, when acci- 
dentally disinterred, even after the lapse 
of years, a scorpion-like power of sting- 
ing, almost as venomously as when it 
first sprung into existence. 



CHAPTER X. 

A RIDE, AND WHAT CAME OP IT. 

The weeks passed slowly away to An- 
struther lying on his sick-bed, and his re- 
coveiy was retarded by the fierce impa- 
tience of confinement he had felt ever 
since he had heard the story about Cecil 
related in the last chapter. 

When all the rest had cofnpletely for- 
gotten the matter, and looked up to their 
Queen with as great admiration as ever, 
he, having nothing else to disturb the 
monotony of his life, kept turning the 
affair over and over in his mind, the evil 
— for, if it was nothing else, there was 
evil in the mere fact of her having been 
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substituted the word "proper" instead; 
not that the first accusation would have 
been literally true as regarded looks, but 
the elderly lady was cei'tainly wanting in 
that fascination that constituted the 
younger one's chief charm. 

"Well, I suppose the subject of our 
conversation was no secret, Moses,*' went 
on Cecil, coming smilingly to the rescue of 
her friend's temper. " Shall I tell it ? »' 

"Oh! by all means,'* he answered. 
" Marlin's . gone to the dogs, that's all, 
Mrs. Tennant, and is going to sell out. I 
had just called to tell our Queen about 
it, and she was persuading me to stay, 
or rather trying to persuade me." 

"And you will, won't you?" asked 
Cecil eagerly. She liked Marlin, he was 
so amusing, so daringly and audaciously 
wicked in his talk — ma way that, while 
it shocked her, was yet not unfit for even 
a girl like her to hear ; besides, she was 
sure that once out of the regiment, and 
imrestrained by any rules, he would get 
into difficulties far more quickly than he 
had hitherto done ; and so, moved by a 
very earnest desire to befriend him, she 
went on : " Come and talk the matter 
over again with me before you settle on 
it finally ; if your papers have been sent, 
I will persuaae the Colonel to take no 
notice of them, imtil you think the mat- 
ter over again. Promise me you'll do 
this, won't you? " 

"No good. Queen; I was a perfect 
idiot to speak about the matter at all. I 
had settled it in my own mind, but 1 
wanted to get some good advice from 
you about a little plan I had in my head 
relating to the future Mrs. M. Never 
mind, I daresay you wouldn't approve 
my projects, you'd think them too merce- 
nary," continued Marlin; "but when a 
fellow's cleaned out, he can't afford to be 
so particular about the means of getting 
more tin." 

"Your sentiments do you credit. Cap- 
tain Marlin," sneered Mrs. Tennant. 
" Many men think as you, but few dare to 
give such bold utterance to their thoughts." 

" Captain Marlin always says out what 
he thinks;" cried Cecil, standing up for 
her friend ; " and, indeed, I am sure he is 
right, though I suspect he often says a 
little more than he really means. Don't 
you? " 

He only looked at her a little quizzi- 
cally, with a slight shrug of his shoul- 
ders, when two or three more gentlemen 
came in, and soon the conversation be- 
came general ; S)ut Cecil felt painfully 
conscious that Mrs. Tennant's eye fol- 
lowed her everywhere, and that when 
that lady and Mrs. Brown got together in 



a comer, it was for the express purpose 
of discussing the scene iust described, 
and bemoaning her foolish, unprincipled 
behavior. When the guests began to dis- 
perse, Marlin again approached her, and as 
he shook hands with her, he muttered, 

" That old cat will have a nice story 
going about the Cantonment with regard 
to my foplish act just now. I'm so 
sorry. I can't think how I could have 
been such a fool, when I might have 
known people wojild be commg in every 
minute. Do you forgive me ? " 

" Of course," she answered, smiling. 
"I don't mind what they say; I know 
you meant nothing by it. At the same 
time, understand, sir, it is too courtly a 
fashion for me, and had I guessed your 
intention, I would certainly not have al- 
lowed it." 

" It is very good of you to take it so," 
he replied, " as you don't know what 
trouble that old hag may get you into. 
Don't I know, from the glitter of her eye, 
the confounded jade means mischief? " 

" Oh I hush I " she cried, putting up 
her hand wamingly. "Don't call her 
such dreadful names. No doubt she's 
not nice, but that's too bad. But how do 
you think she'll get me into trouble? 
Do you know, I hardly can realize what 
trouble or annoyance is. You have all 
so shielded me from any thing of the kind, 
that I can't fancy its ever reaching me." 

" And indeed I hope it never may," he 
answered, fervently. "If that harridan 
worries you, tell me, and see if I don't 
bring her to reason, or my name's not 
Marlin." 

And so saying, he left her, thinking 
that, if slander or evil report touched 
that bright yoimg life through his 
means, he would never forgive himself. 
And yet he feared his foolish, selfish ac- 
tion, the outburst of a love not strong 
enough to do and dare all, though quite 
powerful enough to be a very potent 
mainspring of all his thoughts and 
deeds, would bring grief and mischief on 
her ; and the worst of it was, he did not 
see in what way he could prevent evil 
consequences from following his ill-ad- 
vised freedom. He wished most fervent- 
ly it was allowable to muzzle dangerous 
females of the gossip species; and, ohl 
with what pleasure he would fit the 
head-gear on to the passeey faded face of 
Mrs. Tennant. How he would buckle 
up the straps, he thought, with savage 
glee I He didn't call her pretty, and a 
woman who was not so, and who had an- 
gered him, would get very little mercy, 
at least in thought, from the excitable, 
scatter-brained Captain. 
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Cecil, when she was once more left 
alona, thought, with a little careless vex- 
ation, of this adventure. It never en- 
tered into her head such a' slight foolish 
affair could cause her any great and last- 
ing annoyance, even when she saw Mar- 
lin's uneasiness on that score; but she 
did think Mrs. Tennant's manner disa- 
greeable at the time, and knew also she 
had been talking the affair over with 
Mrs. Brown afterwards ; and she had an 
instinctive dread of giving those two 
ladies any power over her, from a vague 
idea that they might make themselves 
very unpleasant, if they got the chance. 

"I do wish he hadn't done it," she 
mused. "Whatever possessed him I 
cannot think, the ultra-devotional is so 
very foreign to his usual form. I wonder 
if Anstruther will hear of it, and, if he 
does, what he will think of me? Not 
that I could have helped it," she mental- 
ly added. "If I had had an idea of 
what was coming I should never have 
allowed it. Papa," she went on, " when 
will Captain Anstruther be out again? 
I have been talking to several people 
about the picnic I want to get up, but, at 
any rate, it sha'n't be till he's able to join 
us." 

" Well, little woman, your patience 
will be tried, as I am sure he will not be 
fit for any thing of the kind for at least 
a month ; do you think you can wait so 
long ? " 

" Oh I yes, that will do very well," she 
replied, thinking that, whatever the fun 
of detecting Villars's foppery and tan- 
ning his hands might be, still the party 
would be a very dull concern to her if a 
certain dark, manly, good-looking face 
were not beside her now and then, pay- 
ing her little attentions that were noth- 
ing from anybody else, and were so par- 
ticularly pleasant to her from him. 

Forgetting all her late imeasiness in 
these meditations, she went off to gather 
flowers in her little garden, and make up 
a bouquet for the invalid, to whose quar- 
ters she knew her father would present- 
ly be going. 



CHAPTER IX. 

WHAT THE CANTONMENT THOUGHT OF 

IT. 

A DAY or two passed over without 
Cecil's hearing any more of Mrs. Ten- 
nant, or the little scene at which she had 
assisted; so that she congratulated her- 
self on the matter having blown over 



so quietly, and laughed a little at Cap- 
tain Marlin's fears, and vituperation of 
Mrs. Tennant. Fears and abuse that 
now seemed quite unnecessary, for, as far 
as the young girl could judge, nothing 
could be better than the way in which 
that lady had acted, even if her manner 
had been a little unpleasant at the 
time. 

And after all, it was not unnatural it 
should be so, as Cecil thought with a 
smile, pictm'ing to herself how very 
much taken aback and awkward she 
would feel if she had surprised a similar 
scene in Mrs. Tennant's drawing-room. 
" Not but that there is a great difference 
between us," she thought, with the con- 
scious pride of a yoimg, light-hearted, 
admired girl in her liberty and beauty, 
which give her the right to claim and 
receive admiration from all around; 
whereas, in a married woman, it is 
wrong, even positively wicked, corrected 
the young dreamer, thinking, with the 
greatest tinge of the proverbial feminine 
malice for a rival that her gentle nature 
had ever felt, of certain spiteful remarks 
she had heard made relating to Mrs. 
Tennant's flirting propensities. 

"What a horrid malicious thing I am 
becoming I '* she exclaimed suddenly to 
herself, remembering her occupation ; " I ^ 
have no right to think hardly of thai?"' 
other poor woman, when I am doing just 
as bad myself. Dear me I it is difficult 
never to think evil of others, if one 
doesn't like them. I wonder do men 
never talk or think as badly of their 
fellow-men ; they pretend not, but then," 
she added, with a saucy toss of her head, 
" I have lived too long among them to 
believe quite all I hear about their dis- 
like to gossip, and their forbearance to- 
wards unpleasant comrades. I know I've 
heard some of them touch up those they 
disliked, in a way that I thought suffi- 
ciently cutting ; and as to Marlin," here 
Cecil fairly laughed out at the recollec- 
tions called up, " I don't believe any 
woman in the world could talk as he 
does when he is put out." 

These reflections were occupying her 
mind five days after the scene related in 
the last chapter. She was sitting in her 
drawing-room, work in hand, at the time ; 
she was never a very industrious young 
person, but to-day, partly because she 
was dreaming away as I nave described, 
and partly because it was near the hour 
for the arrival of her friends, and she 
didn't thmk it worth while to set regu- 
larly to work for those few minutes, she 
was even more idle than usual. She had 
not much time for musing, however, as, 
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before many minutes had elapsed, Paget 
ihade his appearance alone. 

For a mmute or two the young Queen 
was puzzled to know whether his early 
appearance was the result of accident or 
design. In all the years she had known 
this good-natured, simple Major, he had 
n«ver come to her with any difficulties to 
be recounted, or advice to be asked; 
because, as she shrewdly suspected, his 
stolid unmovable character acted as an 
effectual safeguard in all troublesome 
situations, the plainest, easiest, most up- 
right course of action being the only one 
the worthy Major could see ; and, conse- 
quently, being never in difficulties, he 
never wanted coimsel. It was not at all 
tmfrequent with him, however, to beg 
the Queen to administer a few words of 
correction or advice to unruly subs; 
and these young gentlemen were often 
much at a loss to imagine whence Cecil 
derived such an accurate knowledge of 
their wild doings. 

Now she concluded it must be on some 
such mission Paget was bent, and, after 
the first few words, waited for him to 
broach the subject. 

" I want to ask you about something," 
he began abruptly; and then paused, 
looking down on the floor, and evidently 
at a loss how to proceed. 

Cecil couldn't help smiling as she 
eome to his rescue, by asking, 

" Is it about your own affairs ? " 

"Yes; partly that, partly other peo- 
ple's." 

Here there was a pause again, and the 
girl, who well knew the difficulty Major 
Paget always experienced in saying more 
than two or three words at a time, felt 
bound to make a little diversion. 

" Take my word for it," she said, smil- 
ing, " leave other people's affairs to take 
care of themselves, unless vou have been 
asked to interest yourself in them. It 
soimds odd my giving such advice, too, 
doesn't it ? — as my chief business seems 
to be listening to things that don't con- 
cern me ; but it's soima counsel, notwith- 
standing, and approved by the wisdom of 
all ages." 

Major Paget, however, loqked even 
more restless and unhappy after hearing 
this, and at last blurted out, 

"You're right, no doubt; but I must 
tell you, only you shall hear about me 
first.*' He paused for a minute to collect 
his thoughts, and then went on. " I had 
a letter from my father this mail, in 
which he told me my uncle, his brother, 
had died, and left me a large property. 
He wants me to sell out, go home, and 
aettle down as a country gentleman ; he 



says it's what I was always best suited 
for. Do you think so. Queen ? " 

She felt almost inclined to smile at the 
Major's distressed face, whilst telling a 
piece of news that would have given 
most men unbounded delight, and could 
not quite make out why he was not as 
pleased as he certainly ought to have 
been. She therefore answered him by 
another question. 

"What do you think yourself, Major? 
Do you feel inclined for a country life ? " 

"Indeed, I don't," he replied, earnest- 
ly. "I tell you what it is, Cecil; if I 
leave the regiment to go and settle down 
among pigs, and sheep, and cattle, I shall 
just get as stupid and dull as they. 
I love * Ours,' " he went on, " and I 
should hate to be a country squire. I 
should have to be a magistrate, then; 
and I shouldn't like condemning men to 
be hanged, or transported, if they did 
take my sheep and things. I'm sure, as 
every head of stock disappeared, I should 
feel nearer freedom." 

" But, you know, it wouldn't be neces- 
sary for you to be a magistrate — at 
least, I think not," corrected Cecil, whose 
ideas on the subject of English rural law 
were misty ; " and I'm sure you wouldn't 
have to sentence people to death or 
transportation. I know it's the judge 
does that," she added, confidently, as one 
who felt sure of her footing in the mat- 
ter. 

" Really, is that the case ? " asked the 
Major. "Well, I'm glad to hear it, 
but even if I hadn't to be a magistrate, 
I don't think the life would suit me, so 
what do you think I had better do? 
You see, I don't want to be unkind to the 
governor, when he seems anxious for my 
return." 

" And yet you don't think the life 
would suit you; I understand the diffi- 
culty," answered Cecil, musing for a 
minute or two, and then looking up 
brightly, she went on : "I am all on your 
side. Major. I can quite understand how 
very dull and stagnant a quiet, easy life 
would be to you now, accustomed as you 
always have Deen to the stir and bustle 
of military surroundings ; therefore, I 
should, in your place, write and tell my 
father that the regiment was under or- 
ders to return to England, and that, un- 
der any circumstances, you thought it 
better to defer selling out until you had 
seen him, and talked the matter over 
with him. On your return, you know, 
you could at once obtain leave, and 
would be able to state your reasons for 
remaining in the army much better iu 
person than in writing ; or, if you found 
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your presence at home really necessary, 
you could then leave the service when- 
ever you like." 

" You are right, Queen,** answered the 
Major. " I never thought of our going 
home so soon. That settles the matter 
splendidly! '* 

He paused and remained silent, dig- 
ging away at the mat under his feet with 
his. cane, and evidently not knowing how 
to broach the next subject. 

•' What can it be he has to talk 
about? " thought Cecil ; "he is always a 
little dull, but never awkward, as he is 
to-day. I wonder what can be the mat- 
ter ? However, I suppose I had better 
start him," so she went on. " And now. 
Major, as that is all arranged, what is 
the next business you want me to talk 
over with you? I am half afraid it 
must be something serious, you look so 
grave." 

" Can't you guess ? " he asked sudden- 
ly, looking straight up at her, with his 
kindly dark brown eyes fixed full on 
hers. 

" No, indeed," she answered, meeting 
his gaze calmly, but with a keen feeling 
of astonishment at his unusual manner. 

" Then it can't be true," he went on, 
after a few moments' steady scrutiny of her 
surprised face; "but I'd better tell you 
all the same — it will warn you to be 
careful. You won't mind my speaking 
very plainly, and perhaps, as you may 
say, harshly to you, Cecil — will you? 
You see, I have known you since you 
were a baby, and cannot bear that any 
one should dare to speak a spiteful, tri- 
fling word of you. Now some one has 
been spreading idle, foolish reports about 
you through the Cantonment, which at 
first I feared might have a slight founda- 
tion of truth in some gay childish action 
misconstrued; but you seem so utterly 
ignorant of any thmg of the kind, I be- 
gin to suspect the whole story is a fabri- 
cation." 

Here Paget paused, out of breath. In 
all his honest, simple life he had perhaps 
never before made so long a speech, and 
seemed quite surprised at his own success 
in that Ime. 

As for Cecil, at first she had not the 
remotest conception what he was driving 
at ; but as he finished, her last week's 
adventure, and Marlin's evident fear of its 
consequences, darted into her mind. She 
turned towards the Major, flushing 
brightly, but not one whit daunted, so 
sure was she of his true friendship and 
loyal faith in her word, as she an- 
swered — 

Tell me the story you have heard. A 
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circumstance did happen last week that, 
maliciously misrepresented, would sound 
badly for me, though, as it really oc- 
curred, I feel in no way to blame. Tell 
me the current version, and I will tell 
you the true one." 

"To give you the matter in a few 
words, it is this," he replied : " they say 
that some one going into your drawing- 
room last Thursday saw Marlin taking 
liberties with you that he should never 
have permitted himself to attempt with 
any young lady to whom he was not en- 
gaged; and if you and he are so, the 
fact should at once be made public, to 
disarm slander." 

He stopped, and looked at her quietly. 
She met his look quite as calmly as 
before, but with a hot, red flush burning 
on cheek and brow, as she answered, 

" How cruel ! — how shameful I It is 
LIrs. Tennant who has made up that 
story, and this is what she saw." AVliere- 
upon she repeated exactly what had hap- 
pened, ending by saying, " Could I help 
it, Major ? And there was no real harm in 
it, though harm could be made out of it." 

The girl's face was so distressed, and 
her voice so plaintive, that strong, brave 
Paget, with the tender, simple heart, was 
almost moved to take her in his arms, 
and soothe away her fears, as a father 
would comfort his frightsned child ; but 
he restrained himself, thinking, " I blame 
Marlin for his foolish, impulsive act, 
which has led to all this, and I am 
almost giving way to a worse and more 
mischievous impulse myself. Poor little 
thing I " he added aloud, " I see how the 
case stands, and am very angry with 
Marlin, whose thoughtlessness has got 
you into this scrape. I fear it will trou- 
ble you for some time — people are so 
prone to believe evil. Happily, we leave 
this in six weeks." 

"But you believe me, don't you, Ma- 
jor?" she pleaded ; " you know I have 
done no wrong." 

"Indeed I do believe you," he replied. 
" I should as soon doubt my own truth as 
yours. After all, Cecil, you are but a 
child ; this is your first experience of the 
evil of the world, and, of course, you 
find it v^ bitter. In time, when greater 
trials come, you will laugh at the misery 
this has caused you. You will be more 
careful now, I am sure, to guard against 
any act or word that may give rise to 
evil speaking." 

So saying, the kind-hearted Major went 
off to find Leveston in his own little 
snuggery, and left the poor little Queen' 
to collect her spuits before the arrival of 
her guests. 
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How indignant she was when she 
found herself alone 1 Indignant with 
that viper, Mrs. Tennant, whose cruel 
tongue had raised such trouble around 
her. She would have liked to cry, but 
knew that it would spoil her looks, 
and make her eyes red, before the arrival 
of the company; and then she felt that 
those who believed evil of her, would 
£ay — " See, she knows she has been dis- 
covered, and has been crying about it; 
serve her right, too, for her naughty con- 
duct." Whilst her friends would say — 
" It is true, then, after all. She is sorry 
about it and we will forgive her, but she 
shouldn't have done it, and we can't think 
quite the same of her in the future." 
Therefore she kept back the tears that 
would rise so rebelliousljr to her eyes, and 
laughed her gayest welcome to young 
Villars, who had become quite a regular 
attendant at the levee, by way of judg- 
ing for himself if all that Mrs. Tennant 
had told him was true. He too had heard 
the stories going about the Cantonment ; 
and he even knew more than Paget, .for 
he had heard Captain Marlin indignantly 
deny them, and tell the true version, as 
Cecil had told it to the Major. He knew 
more of Mrs. Tennant's real feelings 
towards Cecil than perhaps any one else 
in the regiment; tWefore, on hearing 
Marlin's account, he recognized its truth, 
and became on the spot one of the stanch- 
est upholders of Cecil's innocence. 

All inclined more or less to Marlin's 
^ version, some thinking, perhaps, that 
Cecil had not been so averse to hia devo- 
tion as she had said, but believing fully 
that nothing worse than a foolish plagia- 
rism of royalty had been enacted. 

Yet these men who judged their Queen 
so leniently would have been just as 
ready to judge most women hardly as 
any other men ; only, they could not look 
on her shortcomings, even had they be- 
lieved in them, in quite the same light as 
they would those of any one else. She 
. was to them still the Queen of the Regi- 
ment — their pet, their Queen, to be 
spoiled and made much of when she 
pleased them best; to be wondered at, 
perhaps, a little, and excused with a 
laugh, if, in the exuberance of her gay, 
childish spirits, she conmiitted some wild 
or thoughtless act. 

" Poor child 1 " said Colonel Meredith 
when he first heard the story, " hasn't 
even she escaped the gossip of the 
world? I don't believe a word of the 
tale, it sounds trumped up, but Pll ask 
Marlin about it. And if any thing did 
occur to give rise to it, I suppose it was 
only some nonsense of the child's. We 



have none of us been very strict with 
her, and she doesn't yet know what harm 
the world's evil tongue can do her." 

It was thus the officers of the — th Dra- 
goons excused their Queen and comrade. 
It was the first offence, if offence there 
was, and she was so young. She must 
be pardoned, even though she seemed un- 
aware of her guilt, and not in the least 
inclined to beg for pardon; for when 
her guests assembled that day, after Major 
Paget's interview, had they known the 
subject of conversation a few minutes 
before, they would have wondered at their 
young hostess's gayety and high spirits. 

For she was determined, she said to 
herself, that they should not see she 
minded this cruel slander; she would 
meet them just as frankly, just as kindly 
as ever. And she laughed and jested, 
with a tinge more of bitterness in her 
merriment than any had ever noticed there 
before ; but of the depth to which the 
poisoned shaft had struck, of the anguish 
her proud, piu-e mind endured, that was 
the only sign she gave. Once, however, 
as young Villars suddenly addressed her, 
whilst she busied herself at her tea-tray, 
she turned to answer his question, with her 
deep hazel eyes full of unshed tears, and 
a plaintive appealing look in their mourn- 
ful gaze, ae noticed it quickly enough, 
for, bound up as this young fellow was in 
his own good looks, he had yet begun to 
feel a very strong appreciation for those 
of others, as embodied in the Queen of 
the Regiment ; and feeling he had, in the 
first instance, been unjust to her, he strove 
to make amends by a devotion that 
bade fair to rival, and even outstrip that 
of his brother officers. 

He guessed with the intuitive quick- 
ness of one who loves, perhaps not deeply, 
but still purely and truly, what it was 
that troubled her, and taking advantage 
of a seat left empty for a moment beside 
her, in the recess of a window, he 
began, 

"I wouldn't worry myself about it. 
Miss Cecil, if I were you. Marlin has 
told us all, and we know it was only that 
old hag's malice that made her slander 
you so. We none of us believe her story, 
and wouldn't even if we hadn't heard 
the true version." 

Sh6 laughed softly as he glanced sav- 
agely at Mrs. Tennant, sitting not far 
from them, but still out of earshot. 

** I am so glad you do not think badly 
of me," she went on. "But I thought you 
used to like Mrs. Tennant ? " 

" Did I ? " he replied ; " but that was an 
age ago. I seem to have lived so much, 
and to have grown so much wiser since 
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then. How long is it since I and the 
Tennants were friends ? " 

" Not much more than ten days," she 
laughed. " Oh I the fickleness of men I 
— and you speak as if it were centuries 
I^ast." 

"Just see how audaciously Cecil Lev- 
eston is flirting," whispered Mrs. Brown, 
here, to her friend and ally the Captain's 
lady. " I should have thought, after the 
discovery of her goings on you made the 
other day, none of the men would have 
had any thing to say to her." 

" I do believe," answered Mrs. Tennant, 
" that men like that kind of thing. That 
young goose Villars is twice as devoted, 
now he knows something really bad about 
her, as ever he was before ; " which re- 
mark showed that, though the lady had 
assiduously cultivated Villars' acquaint- 
ance, she had not yet fathomed how 
much real nobleness of character lay 
under his foppish exterior, and did not 
see that the great secret of his sudden 
devotion for Cecil was the feeling that 
she had been cruelly maligned. 

Cecil really began to like the young 
fellow that afternoon, and he would wil- 
lingly have absorbed all her thoughts 
and attention, had she permitted such a 
monopoly ; but she was ever too attentive 
to her friends to allow any one, no matter 
tow pleasant, to take up her whole time, 
and therefore in this instance, as always, 
kept free from any suspicion of favoring 
one brother officer at the expense of others. 

Anstruther, while all this was going 
on, heard, as he lay in his dull, hot sick- 
room, the stories current of her whom he 
worshipped as the brightest and purest of 
women — heard them, and after a time 
heard also Marlin's indignant denial of 
them. He knew all along, he told him- 
self, that they were false, shameful fabri- 
cations ; he was delighted they were dis- 
proved, and yet he would keep thinking, 
with a savage unreasoning jealousy, of 
Marlin's thoughtless caress of that small 
white hand he had so often admired. 

" Confound the fellow I " he thought ; 
" what does he mean by going on in that 
way, and getting the poor child into 
trouble ? He ought to have more consid- 
eration; none but he would have acted 
so." Thinking which, he groaned impa- 
tiently, and asked Menton, who had 'just 
come into the room, when he should be 
able to get about again. 

" Take it easy, man," replied the good 
doctor, now getting rather gray-headed. 
** If you keep quiet you'll be going out 
a little in another month ; but you mustn't 
plunge about in your bed a^ you did just 
now, or you'll be longer." 



" Good heavens ! what an age the old 
fool wants to keep me shut up 1 " was An- 
struther's ungracious mental comment on 
this speech. " I want so much to see her, 
and find out from herself how she felt 
about all these reports. Will she be as 
kind to me as she used to be, I wonder ? 
or will she think, when I speak to her 
freely, that I am presimiing on what she 
has done for me ? Here's Leveston, how- 
ever ; I suppose he has heard these stories 
also." 

But, after a few questions, it became 
evident to Anstruther that Leveston, 
being one of the people most concerned 
in this gossip, had of course heard noth- 
ing of it ; and the young man was for a 
minute or two puzzled whether it would 
be better he should be told, or left to 
hear it by chance. He decided at last on 
the latter alternative. 

" I will speak to Cecil about it," he 
thought ; " but Leveston is so melan- 
choly and sensitive, it would probably 
wound him deeply to think his darling 
had' been ill-naturedly spoken of, and 
would make him morbidly alive to every 
word or action connected with her in 
future. He might very likely, from over- 
anxiety, make her imhappy, and do no 
good." 

Thus the matter was allowed to drop 
into oblivion ; and Cecil, hearing no 
more about it, and meeting the same kind 
looks as usual, recovered all her old 
spirits, and thought no mOre of the mat- 
ter ; not knowing, poor child, in her in- 
nocence, that scandal, no matter how 
deep you may bm-y it, has, when acci- 
dentally disinterred, even after the lapse 
of years, a scorpion-like power of sting- 
ing, almost as venomously as when it 
first sprung into existence. 



CHAPTER X. 

A RIDE, AND WHAT CAME OP IT. 

The weeks passed slowly away to An- 
struther lying on his sick-bed, and his re- 
covery was retarded by the fierce impa- 
tience of confinement he had felt ever 
since he had heard the story about Cecil 
related in the last chapter. , 

When all the rest had cofnpletely for- 
gotten the matter, and looked up to their 
Queen with as great admiration as ever, 
he, having nothing else to disturb the 
monotony of his life, kept turning the 
affair over and over in his mind, the evil 
— for, if it was nothing else, there was 
evil in the mere fact of her having been 
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spoken of — assumed more gigantic pro- 
portions every time he thought of it, as 
IS the nature of such things to do when 
brooded over. 

He would have been a much wiser man 
in every way, if he had banished the 
matter irom his mind entirely, as beneath 
his notice ; or, at least, waited to think 
about it until he could hear from the 
girl's own innocent lips what she had felt 
and suffered in the matter. But Anstru- 
ther was not a bit wise now, he was sim- 
ply desperately in love with the prettiest 
bright^yed child, as he often told him- 
self in his self-torturing exercises in all 
the Indian Empire. For he had no idea 
she was more than a mere child in feel- 
ings ; in years she had certainly just en- 
tered the period when all men must 
admire her, and many love her ; but that 
the secret power, at once the greatest 
blessing, and too often, alas ! the greatest 
curse of a woman's existence, had eveir 
stirred the still, quiet depths of her 
young heart, he never dreamed ; and 
even had he known that it was so, he 
would have been very far from imagining 
himself the hero of her innocent wor- 
ship. Rather he was prone to think any 
of nis brother officers might be more for- 
tunate than he, and especially that hair- 
brained fellow Marlin, who had already 
by his thoughtlessness, done her one 
wrong, but whose versatile, social talents, 
he could not help fearing, might dazzle 
her and blind her judgment to the grave 
faults in his character. 

" I do believe she likes him," he would 
l^roan to himself sometimes, whilst toss- 
mg feverishly from side to side ; " I re- 
member now how she used to laugh at 
his jokes, and how pleased she always 
was to see him at her teas, and " — 

Here his meditations were interrupted 
by Leveston's entrance, carrying, as usual, 
a lovely bouquet of flowers for me invalid 
from Cecil. 

This cheered him up a little, and he 
was still further enlivened when Guy 
went on — 

" I dare say you haven't heard that 
Marlin leaves us to-morrow ; he sent in 
his papers a week ago or so, and he has 
got leave of absence, peiadingthe appear- 
ance of his name in tne Gazette. He 
called on us to say good-*by just now. 
Cecil and I did all we could to persuade 
him to stay and come home with us, but 
he wouldn't. To tell you the truth, I 
think he has got into some entanglement 
with that half-caste girl Lottie Bourke, 
and he is in such a fright about it, he 
thinks he will never get away quick 
enough." 



" He had better look sharp, then," re- 

f>lied Anstruther, with a more cheerful 
augh than he had given for some time. 

" I think I have heard that Papa Bouike 
is a rather hard customer to deal with, 
and that he managed the marriage of 
Lottie's eldest sister very cleverly, in 
spite of the bridegroom's reluctance to 
take the fatal step. When do we leave ? 
Have you heard yet ? " ' 

"In three weeks time, I think, we 
march from here, and at once, on arriv- 
ing at Bombay, embark on board the 
Crocodile. You won't be much more fit 
to travel by the time we leave this. How 
slow you have been about getting well," 
answered Leveston. 

" I feel better this evening," said An- 
struther gayly •; " I think I snail Ije quite 
well soon. And now tell me, have you- 
no more news ? What has the gay world 
been saying or doing lately? " 

" Ah ! that reminds me, we give a 
picnic this day fortnight ; a very grand 
affair. All roonah is asked; and we 
finish up with a dance. Cecil was very 
anxious it should be put off until you 
were out again, but Menton said you 
wouldn't be fit for a picnic, in this heat, 
for some time to come, so she was obliged 
to do without you." 

How Anstruther's heart leaped with 
delight as he heard of this proof of the 
Queen's thoughtfulness for him. He 
said nothing, but mentally resolved not to 
worry himself in the future, so that he 
might be well enough to appear at their 
last entertainment in India, in spite of 
the doctor's verdict. " I won't tell him, 
or any one,*' he thought; "for, no doubt, 
if he Knew my plans, he might prevent 
my carrying them out. I will drive out 
quietly after them, and surprise them all 
with my sudden re-appearance among 
them." He then questioned Leveston 
closely as to where the picnic was to be, 
when they were to set out, and all the 
other particulars that he thought might 
be of use in executing his design. 

After Marlin had left, and Cecil found 
she did not miss him quite so much as she 
had expected and told him she would, 
she was so busy paying farewell visits, 
taking long early rides to all her fa- 
vorite haunts, and, above all, amusing 
herself so well with croquet parties and 
dances, got up by the hospitaole friends 
they were about to part from, probably 
forever, that she hardly bestowed a 
thought on him. Now and then, as she 
returned from some particularly pleas- 
ant party, a recollection of him would 
flash across her mind. " Poor Marlin I " 
she would say, " how he would have en- 
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joyed it! — and I never missed him I 
Kearly it was very bad of me, but every 
one is so kind, and I am so happy, I can't 
stop to think of the absent." And then, 
wim a kind of flash, her mind would re- 
vert to Anstruther, and she would smile 
softly, thinking to herself, "I remem- 
bered him. I wonder when I shall dance 
with him again." And then her mind 
would wander off into never-ending mus- 
ing about her friend Grerald — whether 
he thought of her ever, and then go on 
through the countless ramifications a 
subject so well-beloved wanders into. 

Thus it is with the young and happy. 
Even when not actually and actively 
selfish, the mind takes its keenest de- 
light only in itself and the one beloved 
object that is more and dearer self than 
one's own actual being. For that object 
alone great sacrifices are willingly ren- 
dered, before we have met with trouble 
in life, and know that, repine as we will, 
it is our lot and portion constantly to be 
sacrificed, and to sacrifice ourselves, for 
those in whom we have little interest. 
For the beloved object, also, those little 
constant efforts of self-forgetfulness are 
made, that we rarely, if ever, attempt for 
any but that one; therefore, though 
Cecil wondered at her easy oblivion of 
her old friend Marlin, and nated her own 
heartlessness, we cannot be astonished at 
it, and think it but the natural failing of 
a young though true and tender heart, 
whose interest was entirely bound up, 
unawares to herself, in the life of an- 
other. 

The day for the picnic arrived at last. 
The spot selected was a shady tope of 
large trees, near which stood the ruins of 
an ancient temple. The place was only 
three or four miles from Poonah, ana 
every thing was so comfortably arranged, 
and such crowds of servants were in at- 
tendance, that, but for the flickering 
sunlight darting in now and then through 
the thick foliage overhead, the company 
might almost have imagined themselves 
sitting round the table of some commo- 
dious bungalow. The day, as we have 
said, arrived at last, but as the hour of 
meeting at the appointed place was not 
till about five o'clock in the afternoon, 
Cecil concluded such a late entertain- 
ment need not interfere with her ordi- 
nary method of amusing herself in the 
morning. She was in the habit of tak- 
ing early solitary rides through the most 
secluded and well-known paths in the 
neighborhood. She always rode with- 
out a groom, being a perfect horsewo- 
man, and quit^ competent to help herself 
in any ordinary emergency. She dis- 



liked, above all things, having a servant 
a few paces behind her, noting her small- 
est actions ; detailing how his young lady 
galloped her horse here, or sauntered 
along there ; how she bowed to this one, 
and smiled and spoke to the other. And 
therefore, having set her face against 
such attendance from the very first, she 
now went- without it, quite sure by so do- 
ing she excited no comment. It was her 
way, people said, and were content. 

Accordingly, at her usual hour, the 
morning of tne day on which the picnic 
was to De held. Tornado came round as 
usual ; and Cecil mounting, trotted off in 
the highest possible spirits, taking one 
of the most unfrequented roads about. 
She was in her gayest humour, and can- 
tered on for a mile or two at the gallant 
chestnut's best speed; then noticing he 
was getting warm, she slackened her 
pace^ and sauntered slowly onwards, f all- 
mg into a deep reverie as she went. 

It would be hard to tell what bright 
drpams she wove for herself under iihat 
gay morning sunshine, how she revelled 
in the thoughts of the pleasure the after- 
noon would bring her, and repeated 
softly to herself that no one was surely 
ever as happy as she. " The world is so 
bright and goodly," she murmured, '* the 
people I meet so kind and time; my 
friends here, my dear brother officers, 
how they overwnelm me with care and 
affection 1 I am not worthy of it, and 
can never repay them, let me try my best 
to please them. And some people say 
the world is so hard and bad ; what can 
be the reason ? To me it seems so pleas- 
ant I would gladly live in it always. Then 
her thoughts roamed off to her intended 
trick on Villars ; and from that her mind 
wandered on from subject to subject, till 
she remembered suddenly that Grerald 
would not be there. 

"How very provoking!" she thought 
almost pettishly; "that spoils all. Dr. 
Meuton says he is almost well, but not 
fit for so much exertion yet I I shall not 
half enjoy myself if I clo not see his kind 
old face ; he might have tried to be well 
in time, as he must have known we 
should all like to see him." And then 
she wondered whether he would care 
more to know that she missed him than 
to know that all his brother officers 
shared the f eelmg in common with her ; 
she had almost rather, she thought, that 
she alone regretted him; he would feel 
more like her own particular property 
then. 

This topic of reflection always lasted 
her a long time, and it was not imtil the 
burning rays of the sun, beating down 
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on her unshaded head, warned her that 
it must be getting late, that she thought 
of returning. She stopped and looked 
around her, that she might judge how 
• far she was from the cantonment, and 
how longft would take her to return. To 
her surprise she found herself in an/ en- 
tirely strange tract of country. On every 
side, as far as her eye could reach, there 
was no landmark that she recognized, 
neither could she discern any dwellings 
near at which she might inquire the road 
home. Not far off, however, to her right, 
, rose a low hill, crowned on its summit by 
a clump of wide spreading trees. Thither 
she resolved to ride, hoping, from the slight 
elevation afforded by the hill, she might 
be able to discern some point that would 
give her a clew to her whereabouts. 

She reached the hill at length, though 
it was farther off than she had at first 
thought. From its summit her view, 
though more extensive, was just as bewil- 
dering as that on lower ground. The 
country stretching before her seemed to 
repeat itself in every direction ; one field 
being the exact image of the other, one 
tope of trees the duplicate of that next 
it, and so on. Her eyes wearied looking 
over the monotonous expanse, and pres- 
ently even filled with tears as she began 
to fear she had lost herself, and, appall- 
ing thought, might not be back in time 
for the picnic 1 But the tears called up 
by this disastrous image dried quickly 
as she reflected they would not have the 
party without her, and in that case it 
would only be put off till to-morrow. 
However, mere was still lots of time, and 
she might get back long before. If she 
could only make out in what direction 
the town lay, all difficulty would soon be 
over, as, by riding straight forward, she 
must ere long come in sight of some 
landmark that would guide her safely 
home. 

But in what direction shoaid she go ? 
That was the question. All around 
looked thg same to her, and she even 
could not make out the path by which 
she had gained the hill. It was neces- 
sary, however, she should come to some 
decision, and turning her horse's head 
towards what she thought the most cul? 
tivated-looking country, she rode rapidly 
onwards. But at the end of a quarter of 
an hour she found herself more bewil- 
dered than ever, her horse covered with 
foam and sweat, she herself nearly faint- 
ing from heat and distress of mind, 
whilst not a human bein^ appeared in 
sight, to whom she cOuld apply for guid- 
ance. She reined up, imder the shade of 
another cluster of trees ; and now, hope- 



less of help for the present, blamed her- 
self bitterly for her thoughtlessness and 
inattention, which had brought her into 
this distressing situation. As the full 
loneliness of her position dawned upon 
her, sjie bowed her head on her hands 
and burst into tears. She felt so utterly 
forsaken and miserable, and it did not 
make the matter one whit easier to bear, 
knowing it was all her own fault. 

Tornado, tired, and glad of the shade 
and rest, stood motionless, turning his 
delicate ears to catch the distant sounds 
unheard by her. She almost envied him 
his keener sense, for then she fancied she 
might hear »ome noise, borne from the 
far distance, indicative of human life. 
Here the silence was so oppressive that 
it alone frightened her, independent of 
the situation in which she found herself. 
If she had left the horse to choose his 
own road home in the first instance, no 
doubt he would have brought her back 
without any difficulty; but the idea of 
doing so simply never entered her mind, 
for, though a good rider, she hardly cred- 
ited her steed with all the wonderful 
powers of instinct he, in common with 
all his kind, possessed. 

. How long she sat thus, her face covered 
with her hands, and hot tears of fear 
and disappointment dropping through 
her tiny fingers on to her horse's tawny 
mane, she could not tell. Suddenly she 
fancied she heard a footstep near her, 
and knew that her horse moved his head 
to one side a little, as though looking at 
something approaching in that direction. 
She raised her head quickly, and dash- 
ing away the tears that blinded her, saw 
coming towards her, indeed already al- 
most beside her, young Hedworth Viilars. 

Her tears were those of a child, easily 
shed, and as easily dried. They van- 
ished at once, as she held out both hauoa 
to the young man, saying, 

" Oh I Mr. Viilars, how glad I am to 
see you! You will take me home, will 
you not ? " 

"Certainly," he answered, "nothing 
could give me greater pleasure. But 
what is the matter, Miss Cecil?" he 
added, dropping the ceremoniously polite 
style, and taking up his ordinary way of 
addressing her ; " you seemed in trouble 
when I came up. Is it any thing in which 
I can help you : " 

The tears filled her eyes again, at the 
thought of the utter loneliness of her sit- 
uation a minute or two before he arrived, 
but she smiled brightly through them as 
she answered, 

"I am so foolish. I had lost myself, 
and didn't know what to do, so I suppose 
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I 'was frighteatid, and l>eha,ved like a, 
baby. It waa very silly of me, wasn't it ? 
But I am all right, now I have met you." 
, " What a darling she is ! " thought the 
young man, looking up into the sweet 
flushsd face bent down towards him, and 
mistaking her delight at finding herself 
sate for pleasure at meeting him. , " De- 
cidedly she is my fate," he thought; "I 
must marry her before any of the other 
fellows get a chance, and settle matters 
at home afterwards." 

It never entered Villars's head to ima- 
gine that, while liking him very much, 
and feeling very friendly towards him, 
the young lady, for whom be designed 
the honor of making her his wife, 
might not respond to his wishes. As 
said before, he had a very good opinion 
of himself on the score of personal at- 
tractions, and felt sure, if he had indeed 
ever allowed a doubt to enter his mind of 
their fascinations at all, that, backed-up 
by his substantial moneyed (qualities as 
well, they would be perfectly irresistible. 

But, though these thoughts flashed 
through his ipind, he could not help see- 
ing this was not the time or place to de- 
clare them. The young lady, though 
feeling safe now, was still anxious to re- 
turn home as quicklv as possible ; besides, 
she was exhausted oy fatigue and anxi- 
ety; he therefore contented himself with 
mounting his horse, which was tied to a 
tree near, and riding home beside her, 
explaining as he went how he happened 
to arrive so opportunely to her succor. 

He had, durmg the short time he bad 
been in India, devoted himself very as- 
siduously to the pursuit of small game, 
and was accustomed to take his gun with 
him during hia rides, hardly ever retum- 
iug without a few |>aFtridge or quail, as 
trophies of his morning's canter. To-day 
he nad been more unsuccessful, at least 
in the matter of sport; but he did not 
complain, aa, if chance had taken him 
Into a country destitute of game, fate 
had rewarded Ms patient search for it by 
allowing him to be of service to the 
Queen of the Regiment. 

He was very devoted during that ride 
home, and Cecil, in gratitude for her de- 
liverance, was even more charming than 
usual. She smiled on him so sweetly, it 
really was no wonder the poor young 
man's head was turned, and tie thought 
himself the luckiest fellow that ever 
breathed to have won the affections of a 
girl like her. Indeed, he began to get so 
deeply and truly in love that he caught 
himself wondering once or twice what 
she could see in him to like ; he felt all 
hia little faults imd flaws suddenly stand- 



ing out prominently before his mental 
vision, as though under the lens of a pow- ' 
erful magnifying glass, and, try to shuffle 
them out of . sight or hide them as he 
might, they yet gave him, a keen feeling 
of uaworthiness. Yet, after all; this gin 
was, no doubt, not one bit better, perhaps 
not even more beautiful or charming, 
than hundreds of others for whom young 
Villars would have thought himself a 
thousand times too good. But love, 
when it is true, and is moreover felt by a 
young, inexperienced man, has a strange 
tendency to raise the worth and value of 
the loved one, whilst depreciating one's 

Cecil really and truly had no idea of 

,the havoc she was causing in the yotmff 
man's heart. She saw he liked her, and. 
she plumed herself not a little on the ' 
conquest she had made of his prejudiced 
mind. She had been too much accus- 
tomed to the silent homage of her brother 
ofQcers to dream for one moment that 
this audacious sub. was applying to her 
regal personage the old line : — 



" She is a w 



ui, therefore may be w 



No doubt during that ride she did give 
Villars a great deal of what from any 
other girl might well he called encour- 
agement; but it was given in all inno- 
cence and purity of heart, not dreaming 
that she might thereby raise hopes the 
crushing of which would oahse pain keen 
enough truly, no matter how transient. 

As they stopped before Leveaton's door, 
and the young man, with a kind of man- 
ner not quite usual to him, helped her to 
alight, Mrs. Brown's ayah passed bv. She 
glanced at the group presented by the 
hot jaded horses and the bright young 
riders, pausing for a moment to take it 
all in, and then hurried on her way. 
Cecil noticed her passing, and felt in- 
stantly, with an instinctive sense of com- 
ing trouble, that her morning's adventure 
would be made the subject of talk 
through the cantonment. 

"But at least," she mentally added, 
"they can make no harm out of that^ 
though they may think me dreadfully 
stupid to lose myself within ten miles of 
the town," 



CHAPTER XL 

IN THB.RCINED TEMPLE. 

Cecil was very tired when she got in ; 
and no wonder — -it was nearly ten o'clock, 
and the heat intense. She found her 
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father in some slight anxiety about her pro- 
longed absence. He had not been able to 
get out that morning, being on duty, or he 
would haye accompanied her, as was his 
custom when not prevented by business. 
The account she gave, of having lost her- 
self, and of the terror and misery she suf- 
fered in consequence, alarmed him. 

" You must not go so far again 1 " he 
exclaimed ; " you might have met with 
some accident, or got really lost, and then 
what should I do if we could not lind 
you? Promise me, child, you will be 
more careful in future." 

His distress moved Cecil, who promised 
willingly enough; she having been too 
much frightened to be anxious for a re- 
newal of her experience. 

However, by the time they set off in 
the afternoon for the place of rendezvous, 
all her fatigue and trouble had vanished. 
They made a very large and merry party, 
forming quite a procession of vehicles 
along the dusty road leading to the ap- 
pointed spot. Cecil, her father, Colonel 
Meredith, Villars, and one or two more, 
had got possession of a large, roomy, old- 
fashioned carriage. It was a very heavy, 
lumbering affair, but, not to be behind 
either in appearance or speed, Villars 
had hunted up four horses for it, and 
though in looks they were the veriest 
screws ever stepped, yet they contrived 
to get over the ground in a very respect- 
able, and rather exciting style; for not 
having worked as a team before, and one 
of the leaders never having been in any 
kind of harness, they man&sted a strong 
inclination to set out simultaneously for 
the four points of the compass. Once 
fairly started, however, a feat which took 
up a little time, and an immensity of 
shouting, plunging, and whipping, Villars 
contrived to make them lay their shoul- 
ders to the collar, and the party went off 
at a slapping pace, leading the way ; for 
it was v/isely considered, if they were put 
behind they might very likely run into 
the vehicle before them. 

A queer-looking turn-out it was ; but 
the team, though wild and odd, began 
after a little to do good work together, 
and went ahead at a pace that soon took 
them out of sight of the rest of the 
party, and promised to bring them to the 
place of rendezvous long before the guests 
would arrive. 

Cecil sat up on the box with Villars, 
who was driving, and, being entirely de- 
void of fear in any thing connected with 
horses, viewed the obstreperous start with 
perfect coolness, and enjoyed the rapid 
motion, when they were once fairly off, 
with the zest and relish of a child. 



Villars had not much time for doing the 
agreeable during the drive; the team 
required rather more attention than he 
had anticipated; indeed, he began to 
think it might be found very hard to stop 
them, now they were away, at the speed 
they were going. He tried to take hold 
of them once or twice, but finding they 
paid no attention to the pressure of the 
bit, he let them alone, rattling them up 
the hills at top speed, and trusting to the 
slighter declivity on the other side, and 
his own skill in driving, to keep them 
safe in descending. Colonel Meredith 
remarked once or twice, with his easy 
careless laugh, 

"I shouldn't like to lend a team of 
mine to that yoimg Villars. Did you ever 
know any thing like the way he drives ? 
I only hope he won't break all our necks." 

But even whilst he said this, neither 
he nor any of the others had the least 
idea the horses were quite beyond control 
either of Villars or any other man. 

Perhaps Cecil alone, sitting as she was 
on the driving-seat, had any knowledge 
of the real state of affairs ; and she was 
just the one Villars was most desirous to 
keep in ignorance of their danger : so he 
remarked once to her, when the speed 
was of the wildest, 

"That's a very tidy style of going, isn't 
it. Miss Cecil?" 

Cecil, at that instant, would perhaps 
have preferred a less dashing form, but 
she guessdd his intent, so she answered, 
as though feeling quite pleased and com- 
fortable, whilst a glance at his firmly 
compressed lips and knit brows showed 
how far from safe he thought them. 

However, the rendezvous was half way 
up a steep hill, and thanks to the rate of 
speed until then having been so f ast^^and 
furious, and the collar work so contmu- 
ous, the horses by that time were together 
in hand again, and were stopped without 
much difficulty. 

" Run to their heads, Ainslie 1 " shout- 
ed Villars, as soon as' he got them to 
stand still ; " if a carriage came up be- 
hind them now they might be off, imless 
they were held. That's itl Now, Miss 
Cecil, let me help you to get down." 

" Thanks for the drive," said Cecil, as 
she sprang lightly to the ground. " Do 
■you always take them along in that 
style ? Your hands seem to have suffered." 

And so they had indeed ; the two pair 
of gloves Cecil had heard so much about) 
and had so mischievously desired to ex- 
pose, were torn almost to ribbons by the- 
reins, the inside pair showing plainly^ 
through the rents in the outer ones. He»» 
laughed as he pulled them off, and said. 
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"A necessary precaution, wasn't it, 
with those brutes? They have mouths 
of iron, I do think." 

In spit« of which clever turn-off, Cecil 
felt that she had made her discovery, 
and proved in that instance that report 
spoke truth. 

. Owing to the carriage m which she 
was seated having taken the lead, and 
gone completely away from the others, 
Cecil was not aware tnat, just after they 
set out, Anstruther had driven quietly up 
in his own little trap, and placed himself 
in the rear of the procession. The vehi- 
cle next him contained Major and Mrs. 
Brown, who were certainly very much 
astonished at his appearance. 

They welcomed nim, however, very 
cordially, as he was much liked, and in 
a few minutes the whole cortdge set out. 
In the mean time, the party at the ren- 
dezvous had unharnessed their horses, 
and picketed them. Then, feelmg it 
dull work waiting, they strolled through 
the grove, looking at the preparations 
for dinner, and perhaps wishing the tune 
for attacking it had come. 

Meredith and Leveston sat down on 
some stones, lit their cheroots, and were 
soon deeply engaged in conversation, 
whilst waiting the arrival of their 
guests, and the rest of their party. The 
others strolled about in different direc- 
tions ; Cecil and Villars soon becoming 
separated from the rest, and wandering 
off to the old ruined temple which 
formed the chief attraction of the place. 
They entered the ruins, roamed in and 
out among them, admired the quaint old 
carvings on the tumble-down walls, and 
noticed how picturesquely the gorgeous 
kopical creepers had wound themselves 
over and around the crumbling trophies of 
nia'fi's skill and pride. Cecil felt a little 
inclined to moralize on the scene before 
^er, as some young untroubled hearts 
yiU, creating a fictitious sadness, which 
IS 80 pleasant when it has no real root, 
}^y moaning over the instability and van- 
ity of human greatness. But hericom- 
panion had too real a source of anxiety 
m his heart to be interested in the paius 
or griefs of ages long passed away, and 
^et all her retrospective musings with 
some bright reference to the gay present 
ground them. "Leave those old Hin- 
doos to the dust and cobwebs that have 
accumulated over their memories for 
centuries, and sit down here on the 
P^ks of this tiny rivulet that has most 
H^verently wormed itself an entrance 
^to these silent walls of the dead, and 
Jakes ghostly echoes from their moul- 
deriug walls, with its ceaseless babble 



all about the golden sunny present, 
laughter, and youth, and love." 

She looked at him with pleased sur- 
prise beaming in her great hazel ejres. 

" You are quite a poet," she said ; " I 
am not, but I like hearing it. Tell me 
what the stream says to you. I only 
hear an endless rippling that wearies me 
with its monotony." 

" Sit down, then," he answered ; and 
she did so accordingly, he throwing him- 
self down beside her. "I will teach 
you," he continued, " to read the voices 
of the brook. To most they tell a dif- 
ferent tale, but what they say to you 
and what they say to me, is probably the 
same, as we are both young ; for the le- 
gends heard by the young always have a 
likeness to each otner. The water tells 
me stories of a young man who loved a 
girl bright 'and beautiful, of whom, in- 
deed, he was not worthy, save for the 
great love he bore her. It tells me how 
he carried her image in his heart, and 
crowned her with the brightest and the 
best hopes of his life; how he rever- 
enced her as the ideal of all that is pure 
and good, and worshipped her as the 
queen of beauty and youth; but," he 
went on more sadly, whilst she listened, 
with a curious feeling that this legend 
in some way concerned herself — ^*but 
though the water tells me all this, it has 
not yet told me whether deep and true 
love prevailed — whether beauty was 
moved by earnest devotion, love gained 
by love given. Tell me what do you 
think should be the ending? Will 
water-fairies make love prevail ? " 

She paused for a moment to think; 
even yet she had not fathomed the mean- 
ing of his allegory, but a tinge of sad- 
ness came over her, caused by the cease- 
less monotonous murmur of the rivulet, 
and holding up her hand with a warning 
gesture, she answered, 

'" Don*t you hear how low and soft the 
water sounds now, and a shadow seems 
passing over the sky? No, it is only 
the shadow of that bush falling on me, 
but it means just the same ; the fairies 
are saying : * Love does not always win 
love ; sometimes its greatest and highest 
use is, through disappointment and grief, 
to allay the selfishness of the human 
heart. " The youth you speak of must 
have needed some such lesson, for the 
legend goes on to say that the maiden he 
loved cared not for him — perhaps in 
truth she was not worthy of him. She 
may have been haughty and proud and 
cold; at any rate, the water-sprites do 
not say he broke his heart after her." 
I She laughed as she finished ; her sad- 
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ness had passed off, and she was in too 
gay spirits to be sentimental. 

. " See," she continued, " that tall lily is 
the Queen of the Fairies, and I am go- 
ing to try and hit her with this bit of 
stick, for having made you melancholy." 

So saying, she began throwing small 
pieces of stick at a slender white lily 
that drooped over the water. 

This was too much for young Villars. 
To him her conduct seemed shamefully 
trifling, as he never for one minute sup- 
posed it possible she had not understood 
his fairy tale ; and for a minute he was 
inclined to agree in her own verdict, and 
call her haughty, and proud, and cold. 
Springing up he seized her hands, as she 
' was in the act of breaking off another 
bit of stick to cast at the lily queen. 

"Cease this folly," he said sternly, 
with pale face and angry troubled eyes, 
looking full into hers. " You shall not 
put me off in this way; you have en- 
couraged me in every possible manner, 
have done every thing to lead me on, 
and now tell me, with the greatest sang- 
froid, you don't love me. Don't be so 
cruel, Cecil, darling; ^urely you knew 
the mischief you were doing when you 
drew me after you so much." 

She gazed at him, as he took her 
hands, and listened to his first words 
with her pretty mouth half open, her 
eyebrows raised, her whole expression 
one of bewildered surprise, not unmixed 
with • fright ; but as he finished, and 
waited for her to speak, she recovered 
herself. 

" Ah 1 was all that about you ? I 
didn't imderstand it. But you know 
what you are saying is all nonsense. I 
never intend to marry, and am not one 
bit in love with you or any one else." 

She believed what she said, poor child, 
not having experience enough to read 
the workings of her own heart. 

"Do you mean to tell me," went on 
Villars passionately, "that you did not 
know you were domg wrong when you 
lured me after you day by day? You 
. must have known, and you are only like 
the rest of your sex, false and fair, seek- 
ing for victims to your vanity, when I 
thought you so good, and pure, and true. 
Oh 1 Cecil, love, think a little of all the 

fain you are causing — think of the love 
bear you. Give me hope, give me 
time, anS I will teach you to care for me. 
You are so young, you will soon feel for 
me as I feel for you." 

"I am so sorry, so very sorry," she 
moaned. "I never knew I was doing 
wrong ; no one had ever told me, and 1 
acted to every one as I did to you. For- 



give me, oh I forgive me, and let us be 
friends again. I have only friendship to 
offer you. Will you not take it ? " she 
said, stretching out her hand to him. 
He had released them some time before. 

" I will not have it," he answered an- 
grily. " That which is as much any 
other man's as mine has no value for me. 
Thanks for the offer all the same. Shall 
we return to the others ? " 

She got up slowly from her seat by 
the little river, and with a full saddened 
heart turned to seek her comrades. Vil- 
lars walked beside her without speaking 
until they came in sight of the rest, who 
were all now assembled. Then he left 
her without speaking, and roamed back 
again through the grove, trying to walk 
away a little of his agitation before he 
should have to appear in public. 

In the tnean time, Anstruther had ar- 
rived on the ground, and been warmly 
greeted by every one, the doctor alone 
excepted, who grumbled something about 
a relapse, and tried to insist upon nis im- 
mediate return ; but finding his patient 
obstinate in the course he had chosen for 
himself, Menton turned away, callingT 
out, as a parting speech, " that he would 
be sorry for it." 

" Where's our Queen ? " asked An- 
struther of Leveston, after the first greet- 
ings had been exchanged, and he could 
get a little quiet talk with his old friend. 

" Oh I she's strolling about somewhere 
with Villars and Ainslie, I think ; she'll 
be back again now, as soon as she hears 
we are all assembled." 

" Come and take a turn with me. Cap- 
tain Anstruther," said a low voice beside 
him; "I think I can help you to find 
Miss Leveston." Anstruther turned, not 
that he needed to see the speaker to 
know who it was, the voice told him that 
plainly enough, but to shake hands with 
Mrs. Brown and accept the offer of her 
company. 

They strolled off together, the young 
man's heart full of wild jealous feelings 
with regard to Villars and Ainslie, whom 
he at once appointed to the place in 
Cecil's heart supposed to be left vacant 
by the absence of Marlin; Mrs. Brown 
handsome, merry, well satisfied with her- 
self and her good-looking companion, 
and really resolved to make herself as 
agreeable as possible. Most men would 
have said that was a very easy thing for 
Mrs. Brown to do. She had only to be 
and look herself to please most people's 
tastes, and she had a sufficient flow of 
that kind of easy, laughable conversation 
that passes so often for wit. 

"I suppose Cecil is carrying on hep 
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noLomiiiff's flirtation," said Mrs. Brown, 
when they were out of the crowd of peo- 
ple, and well on their way to the ruins. 
" She was out riding with young Villars 
early this mommg, and didn't come in 
till ten o'clock; my ayah saw them dis- 
mounting on their return. What a pity 
it is that so pretty a girl as she is should 
allow herself to take up that style; 
instead of getting herself married the 
quicker for it, she will find men avoid 
her, or at least only seek her society for a 
passing amusement.*' 

Mrs. Brown was a tall blonde, with a 
profusion of lovely flaxen hair, languish- 
ing blue eyes, and a milk and rose com- 
plexion ; so that being in quite a differ- 
ent style, she permitted herself to admire 
Cecil, without the slightest tinge of jeal- 
ousy adding bitterness to her praise, at 
least when speaking to Cecil's friend. 
Now she was really sincere in regretting 
the fault she believed Cecil was falling 
into, and, moreover, had not the faintest 
idea that the man beside her entertained 
any deeper feeling for the Queen of the 
Regiment than the one all his brother 
officers shared in common with him. 

They had entered the ruins as she fin- 
ished speaking, when, looking up at her 
companion to see if he agreed in her ver- 
dict, she perceived to her surprise that he 
was ghastly pale, and looked as if about 
to faint. 

" You are ill,'* she exclaimed. " I fear 
I have wearied you with my foolish chat- 
ter, and you have walked too far; here is 
a stone, sit down on it and rest." 

He did as she told him, overcome more 
by the painful feelings her gossip had 
evoked than by the length oi the walk, 
though that indeed was too much for 
him after his long illness. They had 
unconsciously chosen their resting-place 
writhin a few yards of the spot where 
Cecil and Villars were sitting beside the 
jtream, but separated from them, and 
screened from observation by a crum- 
bling bit of wall and a few straggling 
rushes. 

Just as Anstruther seated himself, Vil- 
ars had succeeded in making Cecil com-, 
irehend that he loved her ; she had told 
lim she could not marry him, and her 
jlear soft voice reached their ears, as she 
>ffered her friendship instead, saying, 
* Will you not take it ? " Thdt part of 
she sentence they heard, not catching any 
>f what went before, or even knowing 
that nothing dearer than a friend's affec- 
tion was proffered. They heard, too, his 
Indignant rejection of rt, telling her that 
i^hatwas shared with every other man 
had no value for him ; and then, as the 



pair moved' away, they were left in si- 
lence. 

"What does it all mean?" gasped 
Mrs. Brown, thoroughly astonished. "I 
am afraid that foolish child has got her- 
self into some scrape with her flirting. 
Yoimg Villars seemed annoyed with her, 
and refused whatever it was she wanted 
to give him." 

" What do you think is the meaning of 
it? " asked Anstruther hoarsely. " Wo- 
men are generally much better at guess- 
ing what is at the bottom of a thmg of 
that kind than men.'* 

" Well, if you ask me, I should say love 
was the cause of the mischief, in this 
case as in most others," replied the lady; 
"one of them is in love, and has maae 
some kind of proposal, or in some way 
let it be discovered ; and» from what we 
heard, I fear it is Cecil who has been so 
very foolish and unwomanly. He, how- 
ever, doesn't care for her, you see, and evi- 
dently more than suspects her of having 
flirted with other men besides himself, as 
he tells her what any other man can 
share has no value for him. Don't you 
think that's the meaning of it? I can 
see no other solution of the mystery." 

"It is the only one; I fear you arQ 
right," groaned Anstruther, turning away 
his head, that his companion might not 
read his secret on his countenance. 
"That young scoundrel Villars. I will 
make him suffer for his conduct to her 
when I am stronger. Whatever he 
thought, he should at least have spoken 
to her more gently. God help me, I 
trusted so in her ! I thought all women 
might be false, wicked, and cruel, but 
that she at least was perfect, good, and 
true ; and now to find her a flSt, a har- 
dened coquette, offering herself to the 
first man she comes across, with money 
enough to suit her tastes, and whom she 
thinks sufficiently inexperienced to accept 
her offer I But she was mistaken there. 
What a humiliation for her, if she has 
any pride I But no, she can have none, 
or she would never have acted as she did. 
I thin^, Mrs. Brown, I will take Menton's 
advice and go home," he added. " I feel 
too done up to stay out any longer." 

With some difficulty he got back to 
the place where the dinner was being 
laid out ; but when Cecil came forward 
to meet him with eyes smiling a sweet 
glad welcome, he almost turned from 
Her, so bitter was the pang he endured* 
as the* thought that her heart was 
another's, and only a flirt's facile, fickle 
smile was the portion reserved for him. 

" Are you not well ? " she asked anx- 
iously. *' Oh I you should not have been 
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out; I am sure you will be ill again. 
Here, sit down in the shade, whilst I get 
you something to drink and eat. You 
must not move imtil you have taken it. 
Am I not right, Doctor? " she asked ap- 
pealing to Menton, who stood near. 

"Right and kind as usual, little 
Queen," he answered, smiling his pleas- 
ant kindly smile on her ; and by adding 
his authority to hers Anstruther was 
forced to sit down. 

" What shall we give him. Doctor ? " 
asked Cecil; "there is every kind of 
meat and drink here, but if I went on 
my own judgment, I might do him harm, 
and I shouldn't like that," she added, 
looking at him with a smile. But he 
did not respond to her look ; and when 
she returned with a glass of beverage 
recommended by the Doctor, he ex- 
claimed, pettishly, 

"I don't like that. I wish, Menton, 
you'd go and get me something else ; it 
isn't right to keep Miss Leveston running 
about, attending on a sick fellow like 
me." 

"Sick in your temper, you mean," 
muttered the doctor, going oft as desired* 

"JIow that man can be such a bear to 
the darling child, 1 can't think. If it 
had been poison she had brought me, I'd 
have drunk it." 

Poor Cecil, abashed and frightened at 
her old friend's disagreeable humor, re- 
mained standing near him, tumbler in 
hand, looking the picture of miselry. 
He took no notice of her, however, and 
after a few minutes* pause, pride and 
passion coming to her aid, she emptied 
the contents of the glass on the ground, 
saying, as she did so, 

" Well, if you won't have it, I'm not 
going to carry it about for other people. 
I thought you'd have liked what I 
brought you, Anstruther," she added, in 
the faint hope of touching his hard heart 
at last ; but her attempt was vain, for he 
only answered sulkily, 

" I'm sorry I couldn't oblige you." 

That was enough. Cecil turned and 
left him — left with a strange new pain 
in her heart, and a strange new light of 
determination in her eyes. Turning to 
her guests, she began to do the honors 
of the picnic with a grace, a verve, a gay- 
ety entirely her own, and which won fresh 
aamiration from every one who saw her. 
Every feeling of her nature was outraged 
and up in arms against this old friend, 
who proved so false in the hour of trial. 
And such a trial, too ! one that most men 
would have been grateful for, as afford- 
ing them a legitimate excuse for devo- 
tion; for, it must be remembered, she 



could only ascribe this cruel change in 
his manner to the fact that she had saved 
his life, and he found the sense of obli- 
gation irksome. Therefore, pained and 
stung to the quick as she was, she resolved 
he at least should not see it, he should 
never know the interest he had excited 
in her breast, he should never guess how 
sore her young, wild heart was at his con- 
temptuous indifference. 

Now she felt for the first time the 
temptation to flirt, to draw men's atten- 
tion and admiration to her, whether by 
fair or illegitimate means; it was so 
soothing to hear flattering words from 
other lips when his denied them, to meet 
looks of love from eyes that sought her 
everywhere, whilst his avoided her; to 
know that she possessed a magic, a 
charm, a fascination for other hearts, 
though his remained unmoved. But one 
thing saved her, — it was not perhaps 
that she cared nothing for words, or 
looks, or power, if they came not from 
him, and were not exercised over him ; 
for, stung as she was, it would have been 
a kind of relief to her to feel and to show 
that others still sought her, though he 
might not think her worth seeking. It 
was rather the passionate accusation of 
young Villars, still ringing fresh in her 
ears, that she had allured and led him on, 
while knowing that she cared nothing for 
him ; and even whilst the thought flashed 
through her mind of how easily she 
might captivate some of the butterfly 
worshippers now crowding around her, 
she determined that no man should again 
bring against her with truth the charge 
Villars had brought that day. 

And still she was lovely and attractive 
— could see it in the smiling glances di- 
rected towards her, in the little attentions 
showered on her, in the eager listening to 
her slightest word. Now, in the moment 
of her bitter sorrow, this vain triumph 
was. more clearly perceived by her than 
ever before, for then she had been too 
much taken up with her childish inno- 
cent pleasures to observe the effect she 
produced. But she had sprung suddenly 
into a woman, a woman saddened and 
troubled, unable, by reasorf of that sad- 
ness and trouble, to care about -keeping 
her weapons of warfare keen and bright- 
ly burnished ; or even to feel the wish to 
wield them, if her using them could 
cause the severe pain to others she herself 
suffered.* She pitied Villars now, and 
thought, had she known at the time what 
he must have felt, how much more ten- 
derly she would have spoken I She looked 
about for him as she thought this, and 
saw him seated at the farthest end of the 
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table. Their eyes met; he had been 
'watching her, and warmly as she felt for 
him, Cecil was almost inaignant at this, 
for it seemed to her as if ne could read 
in her face that she too suffered as he did. 

But though she wisely and nobly did 
not seek a salve for her wounded feelings 
by making fellow-victims of those around, 
she could not help her bright beauty 
being the principal star of attraction to 
all eyes. She knew and felt it was so, 
and thought, in t]ie first paroxysm of pain 
and grief, very b itt-erly ofj this gift that 
could win all but the one she coveted. 
Not the less for that, however, she forced 
herself to look gay and bright, to laug^ 
her silvery laugh and smile her sweetest 
smiles, taking care, at the same time, 
that none should in that respect think 
himself more favored than his neighbor. 

It was a long, wearisome day to the 
poor young Queen. She might have ex- 
claimed with Shakspeare, >* Uneasy lies 
the head that wears a crown;" for her 
crown, though formed of roses, and 
^wreathed for happy hours,^ had thorns 
hidden amongst the blossoms, as she now 
found to her cost. She was so tired when 
the hour for returning arrived, she would 
gladly have dispensed with the dance in 
the evening, but that was not possible. 
About one thing, however, she was deter- 
mined, and that was that she would iiot 
sit by Villars on the drive home; she 
knew by experience that he had a quick 
eye to discern when she was in trouble, 
and she did not feel disposed to be ques- 
tioned by him, though it was doubtful 
-whether he would speak to her at all, 
after what had passed. She therefore 
told her father she was tired, and went 
inside with him; to his great astonish- 
ment, for he had been thinking, only a 
few minutes before, how well his darling 
looked, and how merry she was — evi- 
dently enjoying hf}rself as much as it was 
possible to do. Thus do the very best, 
kindest, most innocent women often de- 
ceive men, who h^ve very little concep- 
tion of the latent fetrengrfi of mind and 
will, on a subject* so Secret and dear as 
this, that may lie hidden in a slight fra- 
gile body. 

The day wore into the night, the dance 
began, the night wore into* another day, 
and even the dancing at last was over, 
before Cecil got any rest. Her misery 
had been very great and real, and she had 
borne up against it bravely to the end, 
longing to be alone, that she might weep 
over her sorrow, and feemoan herself for 
having lost her friend. But when it was 
all past, and she laid her weary head on 
her pillow, though tears gathered on her 



dark curled lashes, and troubled thoughts 
flitted through her mind for a minute or 
two, she was too much exhausted by bod- 
ily fatigue, and in too good health and 
general spirits, for grief to keep her long 
awake, and in an incredibly short space 
of time she was calmly asleep ; the last 
thought that flitted through her mind 
being, " I can remember it all better to- 
morrow." 

Hope, one of the best gifts of Grod to 
youthful hearts, whispered to hers, "It 
will be all right soon. Talk to him, ask 
him how you havd offended him, beg 
his forgiveness if you have done wrong, 
and it will be well again ; he cannot re- 
sist you." With a smile she thought 
this, as sleep crept quietly over her, add- 
ing mentally : " The next time I get an 
opportunity I will ask him." 



CHAPTER Xn. 

VILLARS MAKES A DISCOVERY. 

When Villars left Cecil after her re- 
jection of him, he roamed off through 
the grove in a very bitter frame of mind. 
It had seemed quite impossible to him 
that any one could be so blind to her pwn 
interests and his good qualities as to re- 
fuse him ; and he would have felt very 
confident of success, even had ht been 
addressing some much more high-bom 
and stately damsel than the little lady in 
question, who really had received no ed- 
ucation but what her father could give 
her, aided by a few masters now and then, 
and who knew nothing what3ver of soci- 
ety, except the Anglo-Indian form, and 
such experience of more English manners 
as she had picked up on hearsay from her 
brother officers. And then sho had en- 
couraged him — at least he thought so ; 
but she was such a child, aftjr all, per- 
haps she had spoken the truth when she 
said, " She was not aware she was draw- 
ing him after her." 

He remembered her young, fresh, as- 
tonished face when his meaning first 
dawned on her; and but for the keen 
pang of losing her he could have laughed 
at the recollection. After all, he didn't 
s'je that hope "was gone yet; she was too 
young still to think seriously of love or 
marriage; he had been too precipitate. 
He might have to wait two or three years 
before he could venture on the subject 
again, but he was willing to wait; she 
was quite worth it, and, in the msan time 
he would accept the proffered friendship; 
it would be better than nothing, and 
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would give him an excuse for hovering 
about her and haunting her levees — 
privileges he felt he would not care to 
lose. It took him some time, and a good 
deal of angry pacing about, to calm down 
so far, and come to this resolution ; but 
once it was formed, it seemed so good 
. and pleasant to him, and opened hopes 
of such a nice little reconciliation scene, 
that he was anxious to put it into execu- 
tion at once. 

They were all seated at dinner, how- 
ever, when he arrived, and his place be- 
ing at the opposite end of the table, he 
was obliged to content himself with 
stolen glances in her direction, whilst at- 
tending, with great apparient devotion, to 
the lady next him. • He saw immediately 
through her mask of gayety. Caring for 
her as he did, it was easy to read the 
determination to keep up bravely that 
prompted this forced merriment, but the 
disturbing cause was more difficult to 
discover, rniless it might be sorrow for 
the trouble she had caused him, and pain 
at the harsh words he had spoken to her. 

He didn't like to think he had been the 
cause of the heavy heart that he fancied, 
and truly, as it happened, she carried 
tfnder all her lightsome outward show ; 
and had an opportunity offered, he would 
gladly have effected his reconciliation 
before their return ; but she, not know- 
ing his changed feelings, avoided him, so 
that he found it quite impossible to enter 
into conversation with her. 

Then the drive home, which had 
seemed to offer him such a favorable 
occasion, was rendered useless for that 
purpose by Cecil's change of plan. The 
dance was the same as the picnic — she 
avoided him persistently; and thus the 
day closed without his having been able 
to do any thing towards re-establishing 
friendly feeling between himself and 
Cecil. 

Perhaps, had he known the whole 
truth, he would not have cared so much 
about this promised friendship ; and yet, 
no doubt, after the first pang of pain at 
finding his hopes must indeed be crushed 
out, his nature would have been too no- 
ble to permit of his adding the trouble 
•die knew she felt on his account to the 
already weary load she had to bear. 

He had it in him to be a good t^ue 
friend to the girl he loved, even though 
she might not return his affection; but 
as yet he knew nothing of the cause of 
her grief, unless it might concern hina- 
self ; and on his own account, as well as 
hers, he resolved to be the first at the 
levee next day. 

In the mean time, Anstruther, hating 



himself for his bearish conduct to the 
poor little Queen, and still unable to 
control all signs of the tempest that 
raged within him, watche^ Cecil move 
away from him with a kind of relief. 
He saw he had pained her — that for 
some reason or otner she desired to be 
very kind to him; but thinking of her 
as he did, he ascribed her atten,tions to 
coquetry, and mentally accused her of 
not being able to leave a poor invalid 
like him alone, without wanting to add 
him to her list of victims. 

"Why, lad," said the Doctor, return- 
ing with his dinner, " what's the matter 
with you to-day ? Indeed I needn't ask 
that, for I know it's too soon for you tp 
have taken such a long trip, and you're 

i'ust done up. However, you shouldn't 
lave been so imkind to that poor child, 
for all that, as it wasn't she made you 
come out so far and tire yourself." 

"I daresay you're right. Doctor," he 
answered, still crossly. "However, it 
won't do the Queen any harm to have, 
got my few surly words. Just look how 
all those fellows are gaping at her, as if 
they'd never seen a pretty woman before, 
and sniggering away at every word she 
says, till it will be a wonder if she don't 
turn out that most odious of all odious 
created things, a woman who thinks her- 
self a wit. She gets a great deal too 
much of that kind of thing, and will 
soon be quite spoiled." 

"I haven't seen any signs of it yet," 
answered the Doctor, quietly; "and it 
strikes me, my good friend, that your ill- 
ness has not improved you mentally or 
morally. I think, as soon as dinner is 
over, I will take you home." 

" Well really, I daresay it will be the 
best place for me," replied Anstruther, 
beginning to feel a little ashamed of 
himself; not for having judged Cecil 
hardly (what man ever is, when the one 
so iuaged is a woman?), but because he 
had done so before the good Doctor, who, 
he saw well, disapproved of it. 

Thus Anstruther went home, and did 
not appear at the dance ; indeed he had 
symptoms of a relapse into the feverish, 
excited state that had kept him so long 
laid up. But he battled through it at 
last, and was able to get on pretty well 
when they left Poonah. During all that 
last week Cecil did not see him again ; 
and though she would have liked to meet 
him, and find out in what way she had 
offended him, yet her hopes being un- 
checked by seeing his stem grave face 
as it last met her gaze, she became as 
light-hearted and happy as she had been 
before the picnic, and thought the plan 
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arranged for their journey home one of 
the most delightful possible. 

Anstruther, Leveston, Paget, Villars, 
and Colonel Meredith had determined on 
going by the Overland Route ; and the 
time that must elapse between their ar- 
rival in England, and that of the troop- 
ship, would be spent by Leveston and 
Cecil in London, where they had no 
friends whom they could loot up and 
renew acquaintance with. 

Meredith also announced to the regi- 
ment at large, one day at mess, about a 
week before they left Poonah, his inten- 
tion of selling out as soon as they arrived 
in England. 

When Cecil heard this she was greatly 
concerned. 

" Oh ! dear god-papa 1 " she cried, " we 
shall miss you so dreadfully: the regi- 
ment will never be the same again, once 
you are gone. Why are you leaving us ? " 

"I'm getting old, little woman, and 
tired of moving about. I have a kind of 
longing to settle down now, in my own 
place near London. You and Leveston 
must come down and pay me a visit as 
soon as Fm settled. Mj^ sister, Mrs. Gor- 
don, will live with me; you remember 
her, Leveston, don't you ? " 

" What, your pretty sister Nina ? Yes, 
I remember her well. Where's her hus- 
band?'' 

" He died about two years ago. She 
has no children, and will be very glad to 
come and settle down with me at Wood- 
park. It's so near London, I can get into 
my club every day, and amuse myself 
just as well as if I was in town. You'll 
be greatly pleased with it, Leveston." 

But even the idea of paying the Colonel 
a visit at his pretty suburban place did 
not reconcile Cecil to the idea of his leav- 
ing. They might get a very disagreeable 
man instead, or they might get some one 
fully as pleasant as he. It was all the 
same ; she felt sure she should never like 
any one as well, and she was almost 
sure she should dislike the new-comer, 
whether nice or not, merely because he 
took her old friend's place. 

They were in Bombay at last. The 
troops were embarking; then they were 
all on board, and the Crocodile set sail. 
Cecil had wished her friends good-by for 
some months to come, except those few 
who went with her, and she really felt 
quite dull and dowiihearted as she re- 
mained behind with her father, waiting 
for their steamer to start. It was not to 
leave, for a day or two longer, which time 
the gentleman managed to pass tolerably 
pleasantly, but which Cecil found very 
dull. Worse than all, she had never yet 



succeeded in catching Anstruther alone, 
and his manner to her was most ceremo- 
niously and oppressively distant. 

She was so convinced she had done 
nothing deserving his displeasure, that 
she became accustomed to the change in 
his manner. She decided he must still 
suffer pain, from the bones broken in his 
fall, and that to illness, and that alone, 
his moroseness was to be attributed. 
She was confirmed in this belief by ob- 
serving that he hardly ever brightened 
up, at least in her presence, even when 
addressing his male companions. Clear- 
ly, then, it could not be displeasure with 
her that produced this alteration in his 
behavior. 

The day came at last when Cecil was 
to leave forever, in all probability, the 
land where she had lived from child- 
hood. She was fond of it ; she knew no 
other coimtry, and it was a fair one 
enough, in truth, to merit any affection 
she might bestow on it. Still she had 
been accustomed to call the far-off land 
of England to which she was bound her 
home, and to think of it as such ; so that 
the tsars she shed, as the Indian shore 
faded fast into the blue of sea and skjH 
were quickly dried, and her hopes wore 
bright visions of the gay life she would 
lead in her distant northern home. 

It is a strange peculiarity of the An- 
glo-Saxon race, that proneness to regard 
no place as home except their little is- 
land comer of this great world. People 
who have lived half their lives in some 
of England's vast colonies,.so immensely 
superior to her in size and natural riches, 
yet talk of her fondly as Jiome ; that 
nome to which they hope to return in 
their old age, and in which they may lay 
their bones to rest ; whilst others, who 
never hope to revisit her green shores 
again, speak of her by the same fond 
name, and think of her with the same 
fond feelings. In some cases, even, those 
born thousands of miles across the ocean, 
and who perhaps have only the connect- 
ing link of parentage with her, call her 
still their home, and feel no greater pride 
than in the fact that they can lay claim 
to the title of Englishman. 

During these dull days spent in Bom- 
bay, awaiting the sailing of the steamer, 
Cecil's greatest companion and friend 
was none other than Villars, who, true 
to his intention of making it up with 
her, had presented himself very early at 
her levee, on the day after the picnip. 

She was rather surprised at his ap- 
pearance, as may be imagined, and 
paused for a moment in uncertainty, not 
knowing how to meet him as he cam.e 
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towards her. He, however, seeing her 
hesitation, and guessing its cause, ex- 
claimed, - 

"I have come to ask pardon for my 
yesterday's offence ; won't you forgive 
me ? " at the same time holoLng out his 
hand to her. 

" AVillingly," she answered, giving him 
hers frankly, and without any tinge of 
anger or emlDarrassment. It seemed so 
natural to her that, on thinking the mat- 
ter over, he should find himself in the 
wrong, and, finding himself so, should 
come to ask pardon, that she felt no sur- 
prise, when once he had explained the 
object of his visit, and not the smallest 
fear of his renewing the subject that had 
proved so im welcome to herl>efore. 

"I was very foolish yesterday," he 
continued, sitting down near her ; "and 
worse than that, I was rude ; but what I 
want particularly to atone for, and beg 
for forgiveness about, is my refej^l to 
accept your friendship. You wonH^be 
hard on a fellow, and withhold it now, 
when he sees his mistake, and would be 
glad of it. Will you?" 

" No indeed 1 1 am so glad you value 
4t. Do you know, sometimes I think 
there are not many do ; at least, I mean, 
they like me, but for all that, if they got 
angry with me, and I had offended them 
in any way, I don't think they care 
enough about me to come and ask for- 
giveness, as you have done. Therefore I 
Bee your friendship is true, and worth 
having, and I am glad to get it accord- 
"ingly." 

" And you will forgive and forget all I 
said to annoy you; and it will be all just 
the sam3 as it was before ? " asked Vil- 
lars. "I am so glad that is settled; I 
had been quite, unhappy, as long as we 
were not on speaking terms." 

Thus Villars and Cecil became greater 
allies than ever, she carefully avoiding 
all api)earance of caring more for him 
than for any of the others, and being 
very cautious not to bestow more time on 
him than she did on Ainslie or Borton, 
or any one else; though she acknowl- 
edged often to herself that her chats 
with him were the pleasantest, and An- 
struther's keen jealous eyes quickly dis- 
covered that it was so. He could not 
make out what was going on between 
this pair; he had certainly overheard 
some dispute or quarrel between them, 
in which Villars had used bitter and 
contemptuous words; yet the next day 
or two after they were as thick as ever 
again, and evidently thought very well 
01 each other. He had resolved to pun- 
ish Villars for his scornful language to 



the little Queen, who had nevertheless 
so fallen from her high estate in his 
eyes ; but all ideas of that nature Avere 
speedily banished from his mind by re- 
flection, and by this new aspect that af- 
fairs had assumed. 

In the first place, when he came to 
think of it, even if matters had re- 
mained as he at first had thought, how 
could he call the yoimg fellow to account 
without bringing Cecil's name before 
public notice V and this he was unwilling 
to do. Now, as matters stood, it would 
be absurd to take up the cudgels in her 
defence, on the ground that Villars had 
spoken harshly to her, when, as every one 
could see for himself, they, at the mo- 
ment the charge would be made, were 
the greatest possible friends. He con- 
tented himself, therefore, by watching 
them constantly; torturing himself, no 
doubt to the last degree, and still unable 
to detect any glaring, overt act of flirta- 
tion or coquetry, in Cecil's intercourse 
with her young friend. 

In trutn Cecil's feelings for him were 
quite those of a sister for a brother. 
She told him all her little troubles and 
pcnrplexities, only keeping back her anx- 
ieties on the score of Anstruther and his 
curious behavior; but Villars, seeing 
that a shade at times overshadowed her 
radiant face, and desirous, above all 
things, to find its cause, soon discovered 
it was more prone to visit her when her 
old friend Gerald was present than at 
any other time. This being once ascer- 
tained, little unimportant things, " trifles 
light as air," led him on in the true 
scent, till at last he arrived at a conclu- 
sion that, if not quite the truth, was cer- 
tainly not far from it. It seemed to him 
that this love of his, on whom he had 
certainly set his fancy pretty strongly, if . 
not quite his he^ft, was inclined to think 
Anstruther's dark, handsome, well-known 
face more attractive than his new one. 
He could not say, certainly, that she 
loved him, but he was quite sure she was 
prepared to love him, if he by word or 
deed showed himself capable of being 
won. And it was just this stolidity of 
his, and blindness at seeing how the case 
stood, that filled the subaltern with sur- 
prise. He was sure, he told himself, 
that, were he in Anstruther's place, he 
would have discovered her feelings long 
before ; and, having discovered them, he 
was confident no man could help re- 
sponding to them, quite forgetting, as he 
thought thus, " that lookers on see most 
of the gaine," and probably that the 
parties concerned are proverbially slow 
at -finding out how matters stand. 
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At first 2k pang of his old folly over- 
came him when he made this discovery. 
It seemed so minatural and improbable 
to him that another should be preferred 
before him, that he could not brmg him- 
self to believe it, and when he did be- 
lieve it. could hardly help accusingf her 
again of coquetry and flirtation, with re- 
gard to himself ; but when he tried to 
avoid her, and answered shortly, if she 
appealed to him, she looked at him with 
such a plaintive and appealing gaze, say- 
ing, " Have I done any thing wrong ? 
what has annoyed you? Tell me, and I 
wont do it again," that ho mastered the 
angry mortified feeling in his heart by a 
powerful effort, and resolved, for her 
sake, to do all ho could to help her, and 
smooth a path before her, seeing plainly 
that the course of her love — if indeed 
this fancy that he thought he detect 3d 
amounted to love — would be very hard 
and difficult where such a man as An- 
struther was concerned. 

As to Gerald, the young fellow hated 
him warmly — hated him with a jealous 
hatred for having won Cecil from him ; 
and hated him more bitterly still because 
he seemed so cont3mptuously indifferent 
to the interest he had excited. 

He was not very deeply in love, or he 
could not have taken so noble and disin- 
terested a part, some will say, and it 
may have been true that it was so ; for 
although the pain at first was keen^ and 
he told himsalf again and again he was 
the most miserable wretch alive, and 
moped for a while in lonely deserted cor- 
ners at such times as he could not sit in 
a nook in Cecil's drawing-room, follow- 
ing her everywhere 'with greedy regret- 
ful eyes, yet, after a short time, he be- 
came reconciled to the lot fate had 
assigned him, and took care of hor inter- 
ests as assiduously th^ as he had done 
when hoping to win from her a warmer 
regard than she had to bestow upon him. 

Surely there must have been some- 
thing much more noble in this young 
fellow's character than mere outward 
observers, deceived by his show of fop- 
pishness, would have given him credit 
for. Cecil had discovered it, and, next 
to her father, Anstruther, and Colonel 
Meredith, had a higher opinion of him 
than of any one else in the regiment. 
She had a child's imerring judgment in 
reading character, and from the first day 
when she had smiled and passed over his 
rudeness, guessing from what cause it 
proceeded, until now when they were 
about to embark for England, sne had 
seen no cause to alter her first decision. 
Indeed had she known all that aboat this 



time was passing in his heart, she would 
perhaps have thought she had not val- 
ued him half highly enough. 

How little Anstruther appreciated all 
the self-sacrifice and disinterestedness of 
his junior, could have been seen by any 
one understanding the true bearings of 
the case, had such a one been looking on. 
As it was, he was too much in lov(i, and 
too blinded by jealousy and grief, to see 
how entirely devoid Villars's devotion to 
the Queen was of any hope of winning a 
reward. lie only saw that they were 
great friends; and that meant nothing 
more nor less to him than that Cecil, 
who he believed had offered h3rs3lf be- 
fore to Villars, did not yet despair of 
success, and was indeed, -by perseverance 
and skill, drawing that foolish golden 
fish into her net. 

It was a base thought for any man to 
entertain towards the woman he loved ; 
and one would have fancied that in the 
mer3 entertaining it would have cut 
away the root of all affection out of his 
heart ; but it was not so ; he was one of 
those men, and they are many, who, hav- 
ing begun to love one whom they deem 
good and pure, are endowed with such a 
fatal power of attaching themselves, that 
even when the veil is torn from their 
eyes, and they see the one they adore, 
foolish and weak, or it may be wicked 
and worthless, grieve with a bitter and 
true grief over the shattered earthen 
image, yet gather up the pieces with 
care, and clasp them more closely to 
their hearts than they did when the idol 
was whole, and passed with them and 
others for pure and tried gold. 

Could Cecil have read his heart, her 
pride might have come to her rescue, and 
saved her many a bitter and sorrowful 
hour ; for child as she was, and dazzled 
as she had always been by his many tak- 
ing qualities and his long true friend- 
ship, surely she could not have helped 
seeing which was the worthier of the 
two hearts presented to her choice. Yet, 
even had she known how badly he 
thought of her, she, womanlike, would 
doubtless have forgiven it all, for the 
sake of the strong love he bore her, be- 
sides which poor Villars's self-denial 
looked but very milk and water affec- 
tion. Women are almost always ready 
to forgive any bitter or evil fancies 
against them, if such ideas are caused by 
the jealousy of a strong turbulent pas- 
sion. They had rather be badly thought 
of by one who adores even whilst he 
slanders, than praised to the skies by one 
who feels he can live very comfortably 
without the being he lauds. 
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Yillars did not understand Anstru- 
ther's manner, either to himself or to 
Cecil, at this time. That he was an ob- 
ject of intense dislike to his Captain he 
saw clearly, and would no doubt have 
understood it, if he could have had any 
idea of his senior's affection for the 
Queen of the Regiment ; for though his 
own love for her was hopeless, he would 
still have been aware that it was suffi- 
ciently devoted, and sufficiently well re- 
ceived, to raise jealous feelings in the 
heart of any man striving for the same 
prize. But it was exactly the existence 
of such a feeling in his senior officer to- 
wards Cecil that Villars could not make 
out. He was surly and salky to her, not 
in general perhaps positively rude, but 
cold and chilling to a degree that would 
have checked hopes in any nature less 
bright than that of Cecil. That she 
still, in spite of all indifference and 
hardness, felt attracted towards Anstru- 
ther, was quite apparent to her younger 
lover, though to no one else ; but indeed 
it was not surprising it should be so, 
when he spent hour after hour in study- 
ing and watching, trying at times to 
catch hold of some fragment of hope on 
which he might build airy enchanted 
castles, and sometimes seeking, vainly, 
to discover what it was in his Captain 
that had so infatuated her, and devising ' 
plans by which he could put matters on 
a better footing between them. Because 
he saw plainly that if Cecil persisted in 
fixing her hopes of happiness on this 
stem morose man, unless some one could 
discover and smooth away the cause of 
estrangement between them, her life 
must be one of disappointment. Reflec- 
tion and observation showed him clearly 
that there was a cause for Anstruther's 
altered manner; for although he had 
never met his senior before the accident, 
he had heard a good deal of him from 
the others, and they all agreed in saying 
how altered he had become, and lamenting 
the change that had taken place in him. 

At times he thought the matter over, 
planning how he would, by questioning 
Cecil, find out when this change began 
to make itself felt ; then he would go on 
to picture himself performing the great 
and magnanimous act of reconciling his 
rival to their common love ; but this idea 
did not seem acceptable, for somehow it 
always finished abruptly by his exclaim- 
ing, ** Confound the fellow I can't he see 
for himself how matters stand ? I'll do 
nothing for him, but I will remain 
friends with our little Queen, and help 
her as well as I can to get over the trou- 
bles that this fancy will bring upon her." 



CHAPTER Xm, 

ON THE INDIAN OCEAN. 

Now at last they were tossing over the 
blue waters of the India{i Ocean, plough- 
ing their way through the sparkling 
wavelets, with that grand indifference to 
opposing winds and currents which the 
power of steam has bestowed upon man. 
The sun high in the heavens beat down 
fiercely on the palpitating bosom of 
ocean, and on the dark speck on its sur- 
face, containing so many human lives, 
burdened with all the hopes and fears, 
the pains and pleasures, that human 
souls carry with them. There was shade, 
though not much coolness, under the 
awning on the quarter-deck, and there 
most of the passengers were collected 
that bright sunny morning. They had 
not yet begun to fraternize, it only being 
the second day since they set out; and 
indeed a very large portion of the human 
freight was still laboring under that 
most distressing of all the ills that flesh 
is heir to — ^namely, sea-sickness. 

Cecil had been a little knocked up by 
it at first, but it passed off quickly ; and 
there she was, looking as blooming as 
ever, and seated in a comfortable nook 
near the stem of the vessel, quite alone. 
Not very far from her, Anstruther and 
one of the passengers had entered into 
conversation. She watched them care- 
lessly, now and then thinking how much 
her friend's face had changed since his 
illness ; what a cold, stem, clever face it 
was now, and how completely its old 
sunny genial expression had departed; 
also she noticed linos on his brow, and a 
set drawn look about the mouth, that 
she fancied had never been there before. 
Whilst thinking thus, she came to the 
determination to apeak to him at once, if 
she could possibly secure an opportunity, 
and find out what was the matter with 

him* 

The two men stood and talked for 
some time. At last the stranger left, 
and Anstruther remained leaning over 
the side, gazing at the w^er moodily. 
The girl watched him with a kind of 
fear. There was no interest in his look 
as he followed the course of the wavelets 
with vacant dull gaze, no softer expres- 
sion stole over his face when the sun- 
beams crept imder the awning, as the 
vessel dipped and rose, and touched him 
now on the cheek, now on the brow, now 
over all the head and face, with their 
soft caressing glow. It was all the same 
to him, the beauty of nature eliciting as 
little response from his troubled mind as 
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human friendship had been able to do. 
She made a movement at last, with the 
intention of rising and going up to speak 
to him, but seeing her stir, he shook him- 
self out of his weary attitude, and has- 
tening to her, he asked if there was any 
thing he could get her. 

"No," she answered timidly for her, 
and with a strange fear of being refused, 
quite new to the gay Queen, who was 
used to have her requests granted before 
they were asked. " 1 only wanted you to 
sit here, and talk to me a little. I am so 
dull by myself, and the others are all off 
in different parts of the vessel. Poor 
Villars is ill too," she added. 

It was an unfortunate speech to make, 
that last about Villars ; and Anstruther, 
standing beside her, still looking down 
on her, even more coldly than had been 
his wont of late, answered, 

"It is indeed a pity your friend Vil- 
lars should be ill; it deprives you of 
such a delightful intellectual companion. 
I should make so poor a substitute for 
him, that I really cannot offer myself in 
his place; the mental comparisons you 
"would make between us would not be in 
my favor." 

She looked \ip at him in astonishment. 

" How can you say so ? " she replied. 
*' You are always my old friend Gerald, 
the first and best I ever had; I cannot 
forget that, and though I may like many 
others very much, and Villars I do like 
particularly, yet none of them can be the 
same to me as you, and never will be. 
Do sit down and talk to me a little, it is 
so long since we have had a chat togeth- 
er ; not since the day you were hurt," she 
went on, seeing reluctance in his look, 
and resolved to allude to that adventure 
as a last and final appeal. 

It had the desired effect. As he re- 
membered the occasion to which she re- 
ferred, and thought how boldly she had 
ventured her own safety for his, more 
gentle feelings came over him, and he 
resolved for this once, even if never 
agam, he would sit beside her and listen 
to her merry talk, that had such a charm 
for him, and which he had so long denied 
himself. As he safc down, Cecil felt that 
on that point at least she had gained the 
victory, and encouraged thereby, she 
went on boldly — 

" What is the matter with you, Gerald, 
lately ? You are so changed to me, and, 
indeed, I think to every one. A short 
time ago I should not have had to 
heg you so hard to come and talk to 
me." 

She looked at him half saucily, half 
tenderly. She was as yet partly a. child, 



partly a woman, but her (question and 
look roused again all the evil suspicions 
he entertained of her. He thought that 
in Villars's absence she was trying her 
coquetries on him, keeping her hand in, 
in tact, and it was with a burning sense 
of mdignation that he answered, 

"I have avoided you, because I was 
annoyed and grieved to see you falling 
into such bad and dangerous ways as you 
have taken up lately. Habits that will 
insure you the reprobation of all right- 
thinking minds, though they may win 
the applause of a few conceited fools." 

"I know," she answered, with a hot 
flush in her cheeks, " whom you allude to 
by the epithet of a conceited fool ; and I 
will say, in his defence, he not being 
here to defend himself, and being also a 
friend of mine, that, though he may be 
conceited, he is no fool, but a good and 
true man. As to what you mean by my 
having taken up bad and dangerous 
ways, I am quite at a loss to understand 
you. Indeed, Anstruther," she went on 
earnestly, "I wish you would explain 
what you mean, as I think you must have 
made some mistake when you accuse me 
of such dreadful things." 

"I can understand your championing 
your friend very well," replied Anstruth- 
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as 



I know your intentions with 
regard to him — or rather I can't under- 
stand your championing him, as he 
refused to marry you when you wanted 
him to do so ; but now you can deny that 
such conduct on your part was bad and 
dangerous, passes my comprehension." 

As she listened to him the girl's eyes 
dilated with horror «and fear. "He is 
surely mad," she thought ; " the fall must 
have injured his brain, though the doctor 
didn't say so." Then she added aloud, 
half fearing to speak, in case she might, 
by so doing, irritate him into active 
violence — 

" How can you say or believe such a 
thing of me, as that I asked Villars to 
marry me, and he refused? Really," 
she went on, laughing, in spite of her 
fright, at the absurdity of the notion as 
applied to her, "you must know that 
ladies never do that." 

" So I had always thought before," 
he answered with a cold sneer that con- 
vinced Cecil the man who uttered it was 
no lunatic ; though whether he wickedly 
slandered her with design, or had been in 
some wonderful way deluded, she could 
not make out. 

She would have liked to tell him that 
he had mistaken the case altogether — 
that it was Villars who had proposed and 
she who had refused him; and perhaps 
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had she done so, he would have seen the 
mistake that had been made, and acknowl- 
edged his error ; but the poor little Queen 
had a certain code of honor, which had 
been inculcated by her father since her 
early childhood, and, judged by that 
standard, it seemed to her a mean thing 
to bstray the confidence a man necessarily 
reposes in the woman he asks to be his 
wife, merely with a view to clearing her- 
self from an unjust accusation ; yet she 
saw plainly that it was some garbled ver- 
sion of her interview with Villars on the 
day of the picnic he had got hold of, 
though how ne could have brought him- 
self to believe it she was unable to imagine. 

She paused a moment, wondering what 
she would say to disabuse this man of 
the idea be had taken into his head, and 
very much puzzled to account for his sud- 
den prejudice against her, which made 
stories relating to her seem quite worthy 
of credit, that a short time ago he would 
have scoutod as utt3rly impossible. He 
watched her gloomily, saying to himself, 
" She cannot deny it boldly, as I almost 
feared she migh t have done. Perhaps she 
knows she was overheard; at any rate, 
it shows she has still some respect for the 
truth, no matter how hardened to evil she 
may have become in other respects.*' 
Then as he saw the shadows of grave 
perplexed thought pass over her earnest 
face, he continued, " Can she be framing 
some plausible tale to deceive me, and 
explain away mjr suspicions? It looks 
like it, but knowmg her to be as false as 
she is fair, I will be on my guard ; she 
shall not blind me." 

Suddenly she turned td him, looking 
full at him with her saddened pleading 
eyes, as she answered, 

" You cannot think the accusation you 
bring against me true; you must know 
your taunt is not just. K I am not as 
perfect a lady as the English girls of 
whom I have heard so much, surely I am 
at least enough so to be above the impu- 
tation you would cast on me. Tell me 
what makes you think so badly of me ; 
how have I ever shown myself worthy of 
your suspicions? " 

" My suspicions, as you call them, are 
certainties ; I know that what I affirm is 
true, and ycfu cannot wonder that, seeing 
you as you are, I should turn with disgust 
from the flimsy veil of childish frankness 
you delight to throw over your coquetries, 
and which deceive those who have not 
been enlightened as I." 

Poor child! she listened to him 
breathlessly, feeling a dull despair creep 
over her as she heard his cruel words. 
He said he knew what he affirmed was 



true, and yet she felt the consciousness of 
innocence, and could remember not one 
act of hers that would give any man the 
right to speak of her, and to her, as he 
had done. Her courage gave way under 
this sudden and overwhelming blow; 
any harshness she could have borne, but 
that he should despise her, and Ic^ok with 
contempt on every act of her innocent gay 
life, was more than she could endure. 
Tears rose to her eyes, but did not fall — 
pride and pain burnt them up ; but she 
stretehed out her hands in piteous appeal 
to him, saying, 

" You are mistaken, Grerald, indeed you 
are. I have never done that of which 
you accuse me. Ask Villars if what you 
say is true?" 

"Ask your accomplice and partner," 
he replied bitterly : " for though I know 
he didn't think much of you at the time, 
you have made it up since, as all the 
world can see. No, indeed, I am not such 
a fool, thank you ; and at least wouldn't 
care for his word, when I have lost my 
faith in yours." 

" You used to believe me, I know, once," ^ 
she answered: "won't you do so now, - 
when I tell you solemnly you have made • 
some mistake in this. D(J tell me how 
you came to think so; perhaps I can 
explain it." 

"Your explanations would do no 
good,'' he answered sternly. " Oh ! little 
Queen," he went on with a burst of 
irrepressible passion, " don't you know, 
don't you feel, tha,t if it had been possible 
to believe you, if my own ears had not 
borne witness to your falsehood, nothing 
else in heaven or earth would have con- 
vinced me of it I Don't you know I have 
loved you, and love you still, as a man 
only loves once in his life, thinking you 
good, and sweet, and true as the angels 
above us, and finding you. Heaven help 
me ! but a fallen spirit at last, laden with 
the imperfections and sins of our lower 
earth, though wearing the form of a 
brighter, happier sphere. And now that 
you have fallen, now shall I plant my 
faith again in you, though I still love on, 
where I fain would despise. It is over 
with me — all trust, all honor towards 
you, though your presence still has power 
to stir my pulses, and make my heart 
leap with a rapture that is keen with the 
agony of pam, and very' little sweet; 
beoause I know that, if I chose, I might 
gain you for my own." 

" Oh I Gerald," she answered softly, 
yet half smiling, for his avowal made her 
very happy, thmking, now she Vv^as sure 
he loved ner, she would soon overcome 
his scruples; "that is not love such as 
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you describe, or you would think my word 
always true, before any testimony, even 
of your own senses, against it. Do you 
imagine I would believe wrong of you, 
though I heard or saw you do it ? Surely 
not, if you denied it; I would sooner 
believe all the world, even myself, false, 
than your word imtrue. Can you not 
have a little faifch too? Tell me what 
you heard, and let me explain it. You 
would believe me, would you not? " She 
leant towards him, resting her hand on 
his arm, but he shook her off fiercely. 

" It would be torturing me to no pur- 
pose," he answered; "you have drawn 
from me what I should never have told 
you, but don't think to take advantage of 
it. Miserably weak I am in my love for 
you, weaker still because I cannot tear 
myself away from the circle of your fasci- 
nations; but no explanations can make 
plain words bear any thing but a plain 
meaning, and I will not lead you into the 
deeper sin of inventing false excuses, to 
delude one whom you think credulous 
enough to believe you." 

"How hard you are!" she moaned. 
"You have told me you love me, and 1 
may now tell you I love you — in fact, 
you know it as well as I ; and yet you 
cannot have faith in me to believe that 
some half-heard sentence has deceived 
you. Do you think," she went on 
proudly, "that I would take your love, if 
bought by a deception? If you had 
offered it to me freely and fully, and I 
had been conscious of some hidden fault 
that might have made you regret your 
offer, you should have known it first, 
how much more would I not tell you the 
truth when you ask for it." 

" We have said enough about it," he 
replied. " I would hear none accuse you 
of a shadow of wrong-doing, though I 
know it to be true; but though I will 
guard your good name from the breath 
of slander, even if I believed the reports 
to be founded on truth, I can never pay 
you the old devotion, the old respect, 
that left my heart forever when I knew 
you as you were. Oh! Cecil," he went 
on, " why have you treated me thus ? I 
could be happy if I were still ignorant. 
Why did you save me that day from 
the wild boar's tusks, only to open up to 
me a life of misery, more cruel than the 
death from which you delivered me." 

Her tears were falling slowly now from 
her drooping eyelids, as she answered, 
" Say no more, Captain Anstruther ; you 
shall never again hear a prayer for love 
or justice from me. You regret the life 
you say I gave you that day ; I regret I 
haye lived to hear you say so. So great 



a gift so lightly valued is a rare and 
bitter sight, and 1 shall never forget that 
I have Been miserable enough to cause 
such ingratitude. From this time we 
shall be the merest acquaintances ; but 
remember, if ever you are in trouble and 
in need of some friendly, steadfast heart, 
to believe in your word and honor when 
others doubt them, you will ever find one 
in me, though you wouldn't credit mine." 

She rose and left him, walking for- 
ward to her own room with a stately step 
and air that were very strange and new 
to her. There she shut herself in, and 
sat down on the floor, her head drooped 
forward into her lap, and bitter tears of 
slighted love and pride rising to her eyes. 

But she couldn't weep, as she wo aid 
have wept for a far slighter cause a week 
or two ago ; her heart was too sore for ' 
that. It was not alone that she loved 
and her love was vain, for that she coitld 
have wept and bemoaned herself as 
wildly as any untamed heart of her own 
age ever did, but her affection had been 
thrown back to her with scorn and slight- 
ing contemptuous words; it had been 
sneered at by the man she loved, and she 
felt that nothhig else in life had a bitter- 
ness equal to that. 

Should she sit down and weep for one 
who treated her thus? No, indeed; she 
was weak, and fond, and foolish, because 
she knew if he said one kind word to' 
her she would forget and forgive all, and 
love him still ; but she was not so misera- 
bly devoid of all natural pride as to let 
him see how deeply she had been 
wounded. Besides, how unaccountable 
it all was ! She could not iihagine how 
he could have taken up so false a story ; 
for if he had heard, as he said, then he 
must have heard something very con- 
trary to the truth. It was too shameful 
'that he should believe her capable of 
any thing so unwomanly. She almost 
hated him as she thought it all over; 
but, at the mere idea of hating him, her 
whole spirit turned to him again, and in 
the end she wept long and bitterly. It 
did her good, that passionate burst of 
tears, though she did not give way long. 
There was a great deal of strength in 
this unformed childish character ; there- 
fore, in a short time she rose, dashing 
away her tears angrily. " AVhat's the 
good of crying about it ? " she thought ; 
" it will never be any better, and it can- 
not be any worse. He wished I had not 
saved him from the wild boar; after 
that I can never hope any more — he 
must have believed badly of me when he 
said that. However, I mustn't let any 
one see I have been crying. What shall 
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I do? Villars will be sure to find out 
something is the matter, if he is up now, 
and will be asking me about it. He is 
the only real friend I have," she went on, 
beginning to cry again, and then stop- 
ping herself. "I won't think about it 
ally more, or I shall go on making a baby 
of myself." And she at once set vigor- 
ously to work, smoothing her tossed hair, 
setting her little room to rights, and bath- 
ing her red eyes with eau de cologne and 
water. 

Jn the mean time, Anstruther watched 
her walk away,- half sorry, half pleased, 
that he had at last finished this painful 
interview. He would have been glad if 
their friendship had not been so com- 
pletely broken oif ; it tormented him to 
think that, having one less companion 
among her old friends on board, she 
must of necessity be driven; either to 
seek new acquaintances, or to enter into 
a closer intimacy with Villars than she 
had yet done; and he could very well 
guess which of the two courses would be 
the one she was most likely to pursue. 

For though, of course, a person in a 
troubled and sore state of mind, as he 
could not help acknowledging she was, 
would naturally turn for comfort and 
consolation to old friends rather than 
new, yet now he felt mstinctively that 
his remarks on his junior officer were so 
closely connected with his disapprobation 
of her conduct, that, in defence of the 
latter, she would perforce continue her 
relations with the former, even more 
markedly than before. 

After a little, as his mind became 
calmer, and the tempest of passionate 
and tender feelings called up by his 
avowal, and her clearly spoken though 
slighted response to it, subsided, he 
began to wonder whether, after all, he 
had not been wrong in refusing to hear 
her explanations. He had put the inter- 
pretation on her words suggested by 
Mrs. Brown, and it was quite possible 
that even if the general meaning wa3 the 
same, there might be extenuating cir- 
cumstances. Now he had no chance of 
discovering such, if there were any, and 
must take the usual punishment ot hav- 
ing acted on a peissionate impulse, that 
of being constantly tormented hence- 
forth with doubts as to the wisdom of 
the course he had pursued. 

He would not seek an interview with 
her again, and ask for the explanation 
he had at first refused. Many reasons 
conspired to make him reject this plan, 
and perhaps the most powerful was his 
own nature, which made him very averse 
to humbling himself by owning to a 



woman that he had been in the wrong, 
even though that woiftan was the one he 
loved. Then he had suffered so much 
whilst talkmg with her — both pain on 
his own account, at being forced to raise 
a barrier between himself and the happi- 
ness he coveted, and pain at witnessing 
the misery he acknowledged his words 
inflicted on her. She was not very de- 
monstrative in the expression of the deep 
feelings of the heart, though in times of 
gayety or merriment she gave free vent 
to her delight; but her sweet childish 
face had, on this occasion, shown to him 
very plainly that it was only her pride, 
wounded, as it was, by his scornful 
words, that kept her up. 

Besides, he could not bear to think of 
her suffering through him; he could 
speak very harsh and cutting words to 
her under the influence of passion, but 
could not help censuring himself for 
them, and grieving deeply over them, 
when the angry impulse had passed away. 

Villars was up, and looking very well 
too, considering, as he informed Miss 
Cecil when they met at lunch, that he 
had been nearly dying during the night ; 
but though she tried to get up a laugh at 
him, her heart was so heavy that his 
keen ear and eye soon detected some- 
thing had occurred, whilst he was ill, to 
torment his liege lady. A glance at 
Anstruther*s dark face told him little, 
but he very soon observed Cecil's timid, 
half frightened glances at the Captain, 
which confirmed him in his idea that 
some conversation had passed between 
them. 

N " Hard-hearted brute 1 " he muttered 
between his teeth : " shouldn't I like to 
pitch him overboard." 

" What are you saying ? " inquired Ce- 
cil, listlessly. " Did you speak to me ? " 

" I was saying Captain Aiistruther was 
a hard-hearted brute, to keep all the 
pickles there by his elbow and not offer 
you any. I shall have to teach him man* 
ners if he doesn't look out. Hullo! I 
say, Anstruther, pass the pickles over 
here ; Miss Cecil is waiting for them." 

Anstruther passed them with a stiff, 
annoyed look ; he thought they had been 
talking of him, or at any rate that Cecil 
must have shown some displeasure with 
him that other eyes could read, to allow 
of Villars speaking in such a fault-find- 
ing though joking tone of him before her. 

As for Cecil, she colored furiously and 
said, 

"Indeed, I didn't want them, Villars. 
I wish you hadn't said that ; Captain An- 
struther wilt think I was complaining of 
him for not attending to me." 
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** Oh I nevermind if he does," answered 
the kind-hearted young fellow, think- 
ing he might, perhaps, laugh her out of 
her fancy for this disagreeable sour-tem- 
pered young man, if he could not win her 
rrom him by other means. And perhaps 
in this he was right, for ridicule often 
succeeds where all other means fail. 
" IIe*s as surly as a bear, and I should 
dearly like to rile him a little, just to see 
if he'd show fight." 

" Oh ! don't, please don't I " answered 
Cecil in alarm; "it might create some 
unpleasantness that would last for the 
whole voyage. Leave him alone, and let 
us take a turn on deck." 

And there Anstruther saw them when 
he went up afterwards. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



A STOBM AT SEA. 



After this, attempted explanation and 
its results, Cecil studiously avoided An- 
struther, without appearing to do so. She 
never let her father remark any differ- 
ence in her manner towards his friend. 
Indeed he was not an observant man, and 
the change would have required to be 
very marked for him to take notice of it. 
But one thing he did observe, and that 
was her great intimacy with Villars. 

" That young fellow and you are insep- 
arables, Cecil," he said one day, when 
they had been walking up and down the 
(marter-deck for an hour. "What is 
there about him pleases you so much"? " 

"He is so kind-hearted and good-na- 
tured, papa dear — always the same, 
which is more than one can say for some 
older friends," she added with a sigh, 
thinking of the man she loved, who had 
treated her so unworthily. 

He smiled and looked at her, as he an- 
swered — 

"Don't talk that way, darling. It 
sounds as if you had tried the world and 
found it hollow, though to you at least it 
has never been so. I hope it will be long 
before you can say so from experience." 

"That's all you know about it, papa," 
she replied, with a saucy gay look, while 
her heart ached as she did so ; and run- 
(ling awav laughing, she shut herself up 
in her cabin, beginning to work with^ a 
kind of savage determination, saying to 
herself as she did so, " How little he 
knows 1 Poor papa ! it would grieve him 
^ he were to think his friend had spoken 
to me as he has." . 

It was quite true, as Captain Leveston 



had said, Cecil and Villars were insepar- 
able, but then she had no other old friends 
on board, except Anstruther and the Colo- 
nel. With the one to whom she would 
so gladly have turned for companionship 
she had now nothing in common; and 
her dear old god-papa, though delighting 
in a constitutional with her at stated 
times, yet spent a good portion of every 
day in prosing away with his old crony, 
her father. Neither of the two young 
people objected to being thrown so much 
together, however; many young fellows 
on board would have been delighted if 
they could have been on similar terms 
with her, and made overtures towards 
such an intimacy ; but she, though always 
perfectly courteous and friendly, yet 
maintained a kind of reserve to them 
which effectually prevented their over- 
stepping the boundary that separates ac- 
quaintance from friendship. 

Villars used to laugh quietly to himself 
sometimes at the cool manner in which 
the little Queen pass'id over and ignored 
some of their most vigorous efforts to es- 
tablish friendly relations. It is always 
peculiarly pleasant to feel one's self au 
mieux with a person for whose favor every 
one around you is striving ; and the young 
comet was ]ust the man to appreciate his 
position to the fullest extent. Then, 
though he knew more fully day by day, 
from the very nature and manner oi their 
intercourse, that it was simply friend- 
ship, and never love that she felc for him, 
yet, counting on her rupture with An- 
struther, and beguiled by the charm of 
their intimacy, he found himself perpet- 
ually building castles of which Cecil was 
the mistress, and which something always 
occurred to overthrow as soon as they 
were built. 

How pleasant those hot calm days were 
on the Indian Ocean 1 How quietly they 
ploughed their way over the glassy 
water; for the weather was exceptionally 
fine, and not a ripple ruffled the surface 
of the " Summer sea." They laughed 
together sometimes, as they thought of 
their friends on board the troop-ship, be- 
calmed perhaps by the same windless sky 
that was so pleasant to them. 

" How they must be raging at the de- 
lay I" Villars would say; "lam glad I 
am not lounging about the Crocodile ynih 
them." 

They were leaning over the side one 
afternoon, talking about such little ob- 
jects of interest as came under their no- 
tice, when the captain and first mate 
passed them in close consultation. The 
day was very close and sultry, the sun had 
blazed all the morning out of a leaden, 
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heavy sky, lightened round the horizon 
by a dull, copper-colored band. Now, 
however, the sun began to have a misty, 
sickly look, and out of the southern ho- 
rizon a mass of cloud seemed to creep 
stealthily forward, climbing gradually up 
towards the zenith at the same time. The 
Queen of the Regiment and her compan- 
ion had not as yet noticed it, but seeing 
the captain and mate led to some remark 
on them, and looking at the objects of 
their conversation, they found them anx- 
iously glancing out to southwards. 

" We shall have a dirty night, depend 
upon it, ]Mr. Nixon," the captain was say- 
ing. " See that every thing is got ready, 
whilst I run down to look at the glass." 

"Not much need to do that, sir,'' an- 
swered the mate ; "that sky tells its own 
tale, and we're in for something this time, 
or I am much mistaken." 

Cecil and Miliars looked first at each 
other, then at the black mass of cloud, 
that, creeping upward and onward, had 
already obscured the sun. It had grown 
very dark, and a cool feeling came steal- 
ing over thef sea. The cold air seemed 
to come, as it were, from under the enor- 
mous inky mass, that was fringed, where 
it touched the water, with a dull white 
haze. 

Just then Captain Leveston came up 
to them. 

" You had better go below, Cecil," he 
said. "We are going to have a bad 
night of it, and the ladies are better in 
their cabins. We shall all have to help, 
I suppose, if any thing is wanted." 

" Oh ! papa, please let me stay on deck 
a little longer. I don*t feel frightened — 
at least, not very," she added, glancing 
with a shudder at the cloud which had 
now approached nearer, and seeing in 
that look that the white haze at its oasc 
was caused by the foam-lashed water as 
it felt the influence of the storm. "I 
should be much more uneasy below." 

Whilst she was speaking they had 
been overshadowed by a darkness that 
might be felt, so heavy and appalling 
was it. Then, almost before her sen- 
tence finished, the heavens seemed rent 
asunder by a flash of lightning so pro- 
longed, so vivid, so dreadful, that Cecil, 
accustomed as she was to the fearful 
storms of the East, could hardly sup- 
press a ciy of terror, and went on ner- 
vously, "1 will go down if you like, 
papa. I think perhaps it would be 
best." 

Her words were lost in the crash that 
accompanied the peal, and that deafened 
all around ; but her motion towards the 
cabins was seen and understood by her 



father, who led her, half blinded and 
quite terror-struck, below. Down in the 
saloon every thing was in a state of con- 
fusion — ladies who had not been aware 
of the approach of the storm until the 
darkness warned them that something 
unusual was happening, were running to 
ask what was the matter. One, in par- 
ticular, who was troubled with nerves, 
was in violent hysterics, though, after 
all, she was not to be wondered at, so 
terrible was the incessant noise of the 
thunder, so awful the constant glare of 
the lightning, every one*s face assuming 
a livid tint under its powerful blaze. 
Children were crying at the uproar, and 
increasing it ten fold with their shrill 
treble voices ; mammas and maids were 
scolding ; and the trampling of feet was 
heard overhead. Almost before Cecil 
had time to notice all this, and think 
what she had better do, the vessel gave a 
pitch forward, quivering like a fright- 
ened horse, and lurched to the port side, 
tossing every one, unprepared as they 
were for any thing of the kind, pell-mefl 
in a struggling heap to that side of the 
cabin. For a few seconds, that seemed 
an interminable age to all these people 
shut up below, expecting death every in- 
stant, the ship lay motionless, the only 
sound that could be heard, rising above 
and deadening all other noises, being the 
wild shriek of the wind and the dash of 
foaming water. Then the good ship 
righted herself again, and bounded up- 
ward, throwing the still struggling mass 
of women and children to the other end 
of the saloon; but at last every one 
caught hold of some object of support, 
and a kind of order was established. 
Between the plunges of the vessel, Cecil 
dragged hersolf onward, from one piece 
of furniture to another, till she got into 
her own room, and seated herself there 
on the floor to await her fate. 

How long she remained thus she did 
not know. Her heart was too full oi 
fear> and a hundred other conflicting 
feelings, for her to be able to keep any 
account of time; but after what ap- 
peared to her an age, a knock was heard 
at her door. She moved towards Ub as 
well as she could whilst the vessel rolled 
so fearfully, and opening it, almost 
started bacfc in surprise at seeing An- 
struther there before her. He thought 
she was falling, from the motion of the 
vessel, and put his arm round her to sup- 
port her. How her heart beat then I 
She was sure they were doomed ; all 
hope must be gone, and he had come to 
say farewell to her before they died* 
She would have liked to lay her head od 
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his shoulder, and tell him she for^ve all 
his cruel suspicions, all his harsh con- 
duct, and that she was content to die, 
knowiag that he at last believed her; 
but as yet he had not spoken, and she 
must wait and hear what he had to say 
first. 

" Your father is helping at the pumps, 
Cecil, just now," he began. " We have 
sprung a leak, the engine fires have been 
pat out, and though a sail has been 
hoisted, it is very doubtful if we can 
live out the night. He asked me to 
come down and tell you this, as I have 
just finished my spell of work, and shall 
not be called on again for an hour or 
two. He also asked me, if he could not 
get near you, in case of our going down, 
to do what I could to save you. Oh, 
Cecil, darling I " he went on passionate- 
ly, "if he knew how needless tnose words 
were to me. My only^ comfort, when I 
think of the fate, I fear, is before you, is 
that at least in death you will be near 
me, though in life we were so far sepa- 
rated. Cecil, love, tell me that you for- 
give the cruel words I said to you the 
other day in my jealous rage." 

"I forgive you," she answered simply, 
looking up in his face with the fullest 
affection and trust in her glance. " You 
will never doubt me again, will you?" 
she added, thinking that this prayer for 
forgiveness included also an acknowl- 
edgment of the falseness of his suspi- 
cions. 

" We will not talk of that," he replied 
hurriedly. " I have found out that it is 
enough for me that I love you, that I 
cannot live without you, and so you will 
have me now, it mattsrs nothing to me 
what you may have done in the past." 

"Oh! Gerald," she cried, with dis- 
tress, " are you then so hard that here, in 
the presence of death, you cannot see 
how you have wronged me ; that you 
love rae, and cannot believe in my truth ? 
Have nothing to say to me; leave me 
forever, if you will not take my word. 
It were better, far better for both of us, 
we Yfere dead, or should die — together 
at least, and in death united, than you 
should marry one in whose honor you 
liave no faith." 

" What is the good of faith or trust ? " 
ae answered bitterly. "I have none in 
aiiy thing since I Ipst it in you. All I 
desire now is to have you on any terms, 
^d leave ideal virtues for those who can 
still bslieve in them." 

" Why, then, have you come here to 
torture and try me ? " she replied. " Do 
you not see that on those terms I can 
Jiever be yours ? We must fall back on 



the cord acquaintanceship of the past 
few weeks ; for I will not consent, neither 
would my father, if he knew it, allow 
me, to marry one who holds me as light- 
ly as you. * Trust me all in all or not at 
all,' is what I ask and desire of you ; try 
it, and you shall have no cause to re- 
pent." 

" You are hard on me now," he mur- 
mured. "You would have me either 
profess a faith I don't feel, and which I 
cannot make myself feel, or else, if I 
fail in doing this, you would shut me out 
from all the brightness and joy of life; 
r may tell you I believe in you, if I can 
bring my tongue to speak a lie to you ; 
but sooner or later, in every little word, 
act, deed, and gesture, you would find 
that I had deceived you; then perhaps 
you would feel towards me as 1 now do 
towards vou." 

"You misunderstand in^,^* she an- 
swered sadly, "if .you think I require 
you to sully your soul by falsehood. I 
would have you noble and true always in 
my eyes, as you are now, though so harsh 
and cruel ; but because you are upright 
yourself, I would have you believe, even 
agamst appearances, that others may be 
so too." 

" But I am not so,'* he replied bitterly. 
" Do you think it noble to ask all from 
you, when I give you nothing in return. 
Is it true either to myself or to you to 
smother my conscience, and seek your 
love, whilst I condemn your character. 
No, I am nothing bettsr than I think you 
in so doing ; but I cannot help myself — 
you are stronger than honor or princi- 
ple." 

Cecil raised her head from his shoul- 
der, where she had rested it, and was 
about to withdraw from his protecting 
arm, when a tarrific crash was heard, and 
the vessel again rolled on its side, lying 
for some tim3 almost motionless, whilst 
the rush of the wat^r as it swept over 
the deck, the trampling of many feet, 
and the hoarse sounds of human voices, 
raised in tones of command, could be 
heard above the whistling of the wind 
and the roar of the thunder. 

"I must leave you," cried Anstruther 
hurriedly, " to find out what this new ca- 
lamity is. You shall see me again pres- 
ently, but I can stay no longer with you. 
J must work too, only I will be near you, 
and if the hand of man can do any thing, 
count on mine." 

He tore himself from her, and rushed 
on deck. The cause of the uproar they 
had heard was immediately apparent. 
One of the masts had been struck by 
lightning, and gone over the side; part 
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of it still blazed, thus threatening to add 
the horrors of fire to the already dread- 
ful terrors of the storm. Taking in the 
state of the case at one glance, Anstru- 
ther hurried back to Cecil, whom he 
found lying where he had left her, and 
almost insensible. Hurriedly he told 
her what had happened, adding that the 
fire was rapidly being got under, and he 
must be oif to work. As he spoke he 
raised her and seated her on a sofa 
screwed into the wall ; and was turning 
to leave when she held him back, crying 
faintly, " If we live over this, Gerald, let 
us be friends — better friends than we 
have been in the past. All cannot be as 
you wish till you know me better ; but if 
we remain friendly, you will learn in 
time that the evil you have thought of 
me could never have entered my heart." 

"It shall be as you wish, if Heaven 
spares us," he answered ; and kissing her 
as one that sees all he loves for the last 
time, he hurried off. 



CHAPTER XV. 

IN LONDON AT LAST. 

After that last and fearful crash the 
storm abated by degrees, till at length it 
became evident, even to the most timid 
on board, that they had escaped the dan- 
ger, and might now look forward ouco 
more to reaching the distant English 
shore. For during that fearful night, 
even the boldest and bravest could only 
nerve their minds to meet the death that 
appeared inevitable, and had no hope 
that the dawn of another day should 
ever again see them sailing in safety 
over the tempest-tossed ocean. But so it 
was ; the hurricane swept on its course, 
the leak was stopped, the fire extin- 
guished, the broken mast cut away, the 
engine-room fire relighted, and once more 
gallantly ploughing her way through the 
green foam-crested billows, the vessel 
steamed on her course to Aden. When 
all the turmoil and agitation was over, 
Cecil's thoughts turned most naturally to 
her conversation with Anstruther the 
night before. She could not look back 
on it with a feeling of satisfaction. It 
had terminated in a way that did not 
place her in the position she felt she 
ought to occupy with regard to the man 
she loved, and still less had it tended to 
raise him in her opinion, if any act or 
word of his now could influence her mind 
on that matter. But such was not the 
case. No matter how he regarded her, 



no matter how mevously he might have 
mistaken her character, how prejudiced 
his judgment in respect to ner might 
have become, he was still, she thought, 
the best and noblest of mankind, inca- 
pable of a mean or unworthy action, and 
if stem and unforgiving to her, gentle 
and true to all others. . His conduct 
towards her did not for one minute open 
her eyes to the fact that he was not as 
perfect as she supposed him. She ex- 
cused him to herself, saying, " He thinks 
he saw and heard me ; there is some mis- 
take, and he is no doubt right to believe 
the evidence of his senses against me, 
only I wouldn't do so to him." 

Besides this, the new treaty of friend- 
ship that had been entered into between 
them was one that must be more trying 
and painful at times than their former 
estrangement. She had an idea that he 
would not long allow matters to remain 
upon that footing without pressing for a 
final arrangement, which, to her, would 
be impossible, in the manner he wished, 
as long as his suspicions of her conduct 
were not removed and explained. She 
could not, she told herself, even for the 
love she bore him, consent to marry him, 
whilst he held her beneath trust and 
honor ; and she could not understand the 
frame of mind that would consent to 
take her whilst so tarnished in his eyes. 
There must, therefore, be constant allu- 
sions to this subject, she feared; and all 
such allusions, unless they cleared up the 
mystery, would only widen the breach 
between them. However, if he would 
but consent to take her friendship for 
the present, desiring nothing more till 
he had tried and proved her, she would 
certainly be the happier for the change, 
tliough at times she might suffer pam, 
feeling his mistrust and doubt with re- 
gard to her. 

He, in the mean time, when he could 
pause from his labor and think the mat- 
ter over, looked at it with a triumphant 
feeling, as a kind of victory gained. One 
thing he knew now for certain, or at 
least with as much certainty as any one 
can feel in a matter where a woman's 
faith is concerned ; and that was that she 
loved him — not Villars or another. 
Whatever her intimacy with Villars 
might mean, it did not arise from affec- 
tion — at least not from such as she felt 
for him, and as he desired to obtain from 
her. It might be friendship only; and 
he would willingly have believed it such, 
but for the inexplicable words he had 
overheard, and whose true interpretation 
he was sure he understood. At any rate, 
even if they had at that time borne such 
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a meaning, they would never be re- 
peated again, as ne could not doubt the 
avowal me had uttered in the hour of 
danger; and, besides, he felt that their 
renewed intercourse was a great conces- 
sion from a spirit so proud as hers, which, 
even while conscious of guilt, and know- 
ing its guilt discovered, wore so bold a 
front as, at times, to make him almost 
believe her innocent. Yes, he had gained 
a step, and now he would wait a while 
patiently. Knowing she preferred him 
m her heart to all the others, it was more 
easy to do so. He would not alarm her, 
or excite another attempt at explanation 
by pressing his suit, until his former sus- 
picious, cruel behavior should have passed 
from her mind; "and perhaps by that 
time," he added, "I shall mvself have 
learnt to trust in her, as I did before, and 
as she desires I should do still." 

Villars soon became aware, by their 
friendly manner towards each Qther, that 
some reconciliation had been effected. 
Cecil was so gentle, yet gay, so happy, so 
sweet, that even a less experienced eye 
than his could have seen she loved, and 
was satisfied with her love. His case, he 
knew, was hopeless ; but though he had 
always told himself so, the conviction 
seemed to come on him now with a more 
cruel, overwhelming force than he could 
have thought himself capable of feeling 
after so long a period of doubtful watch- 
ing for the coming trial. He would fain 
have hidden himself out of sight for a 
day or two, till the bitterness of his dis- 
appointment had a little passed. But 
this was not possible, so he only moped 
about in comers, leaning listlessly over 
the side, watching the green rollers that 
had lost all power to please his sight, 
when he could not admire them with 
her; and for some days he hardly ex- 
changed a word with her, whose image 
constantly occupied his mind. And she, 
to her shame be it spoken — though, in- 
deed, it was very natural — never 
thought of him, or why he kept away 
from her. 

When the first awkwardness of meet- 
ing Anstruther on simple, friendly terms, 
after their last passionate interview, had 
passed away, she had yielded herself up 
entirely to the delight of their inter- 
course, and thought of nothing but him 
she loved, and how to make herself 
pleasing in his eyes. True, whenever 
she did meet Villars or any one else, she 
had a bright smile and a merry word for 
them, given out of the fulness of a lov- 
ing and happy heart, simply because, in 
her present state of mind, she could not 
have spoken or acted otherwise, and not 
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because she ever bestowed one minute's 
serious consideration on those about her. 
From all ages it has been observed 
that nothing is so selfish as love, and it 
is to be feared the accusation is true. 
Cecil was as little so, in general, as it 
was possible for any one who had lived a 
totally unclouded life to be ; but she now 
yielded to it quite as much as though it 
had always been her distinguishing char- 
acteristic. 

The trouble that hung over her in An- 
struther's shaken faith had ho power to 
dim her happiness, as long as it was kept 
out of sight, and her horizon always 
seemed too bright and sunlit for her to 
perceive that that of others might be 
dark and cloudy. 

■fherefore she never noticed Villars 's 
sudden withdrawal from her company, 
nor the change that had fallen over his 
lightsome spirit, until little by little, as 
the first shock wore away, his still young 
and vigorous nature began to discover 
there might be many other things in life 
worth living for besides the bright win- 
ning smile of a lovely face. Even per-, 
haps he dimly saw, tnrough the veil of 
the future, there might be some other be- 
ing possessed of as enchanting grace, as 
winsome beauty as hers ; but this as yet, 
his heart would have considered as trea- 
son to think of boldly, only, he began to 
shake off the brooding melancholy that 
had overspread him, and sought her 
company as of old, whenever he could do 
so without disturbing her new intimacy 
with Anstruther. 

Thus, by the time they arrived in Eng- 
land, any ordinanr observer would have 
seen no perceptible change in their inter- 
course from what it had been before they 
left India ; and her brother officers, had 
they appeared on the scene, far from sus- 
pecting how matters really stood, would 
have imagined that her old childish 
friendship for Anstruther, broken for a 
time after his accident, had been resumed 
on its old footing. It was only strangers 
who might have discovered the secret, 
for their eyes would not be blinded by 
long acquaintance ; but even they, unless 
specially observant, would have found it 
almost impossible to detect any differ- 
ence between her manner to other old 
friends and to Anstruther. 

As for Captain Leveston, he knew and 
saw nothing of all this. Fond as he was 
of his daughter, and loving him as she 
did, he neither guessed her griefs and 
troubles, nor did she tell him of them. 
"It would only distress him," she ar- ^ 
gued, " if he thought me unhappy. It is * 
much better I should bear my own bur- 
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den alone, than let it throw a gloom oyer 
his life, which has never been very 
bright, I know." 

She told herself this when her sorrow 
was heaviest, keeping up the appearance 
of a gayety she did not feel, whenever he 
was by. And then when matters looked 
happier for her, and she began to flatter 
herself with hopes of a lovmg and love- 
ly future, it was still too sweet, too pre- 
cious a secret to be disclosed to any one, 
hardly even to her own heart, for lear a 
breatn passing over it should blow it 
away. Thus time wore on. They landed 
in England, and the whole party sepa- 
rated in various directions. Meredith 
went to his little place, Woodpark, telling 
Leveston before he left that the promised 
visit must be paid; and ere long his 
name appeared in the Gazette, as having 
retired from the service by the sale of 
his commission. The man who succeed- 
ed him as Colonel of the — ^th Dragoons 
was as yet unknown personally to any of 
the Regiment. Houston was his name, 
and Paget had heard he was a good sort 
of fellow enough, but imbending and 
determined in any thing upon which he 
set his mind. 

Villars's people were in town ; his sis- 
ter going through her first season. The 
gay comet did not object to accompany- 
ing her in her round of gayety, he having 
not yet adopted the blane tone of a Lon- 
don man of fashion, which he afterwards 
decided was the most killing and effec- 
tive style in ladies' society. Cecil and 
her father had taken lodgings in town, 
for the purpose of doing all the sights, 
and passing the time until the arrival of 
the Crocodile, At first it was lonely, so 
the gay young Queen thought, as An- 
struther had been obliged to leave them, to 
visit his relations, telling them, however, 
he should return before long, and await 
the arrival of the troop-ship somewhere 
in their neighborhood. Cecil understood 
that arrangement very well, though her 
father thought it curious that a man like 
Anstruther, who had seen none of his 
friends since his last leave, about three 
years ago, should care to spend so little 
time with them now. 

She did not long find it lonely, how- 
ever, for before maAy days passed Vil- 
lars brought his sister and mother to call 
on her ; and from that time forth show- 
ers of invitations poured in, which she, 
who had never entered any English fash- 
ionable society, and who had every capa- 
bility in her for enjoying it, waSj after a 
little persuasion from her new friends, 
delightad to accept. Mrs. Villars acted 
as chaperon to her, Leveston being quite 



unequal to the task ; and thus, without 
any effort or design on her part, she was 
thrown more than ever into the society 
of the man with whom Anstruther would 
least have cared to see her. 

He need not have troubled himself 
about the matter, however. Cecil, though 
enjoying their society, was (juite as far 
as ever from liking Villars m any way 
that could militate against the one love 
of her young life ; and the gay subaltern 
himself had seen by this time so clearly 
the utter hopelessness of all his day- 
dreams that his passionate boy's love be- 
gan to subside into a very strong and 
faithful friendship. 

Carry Villars, his sister, a gay pretty 
blonde, had developed a sudden and, as 
such things go, a very real liking for her 
brother-s young Queen, and was constant- 
ly carrying her off to ride or drive with 
her, taking hor to croquet-parties and 
f^tes, introducing her everywhere, till in 
a week's time Cecil found herself drawn 
into the regular vortex of London life, 
whilst waiting for the arrival of the 
Crocodile, She created quite a sensation 
in the Row, her riding being very far 
superior to the generality of the horse^ 
manship exhibited there. Indeed Lev- 
eston, one day loimging idly amongst the 
pedestrians as she was passing, overheard 
one swell of the Dundreary type ask, 
with a shade of animation m his man- 
ner, "who was that awfully pretty girl 
on the liver-colored chestnut.** 

"By Jove 1 she knows how to sit," he 
added, as the chestnut executed a sufli- 
ciently energetic back jump, without 
apparently inconveniencing her rider in 
any way. 

"The one on the chestnut," answered 
his companion, a slightly more supercili- 
ous-looking individual than the first 
•speaker, and who evidently thought his 
friend had derogated in condescending 
to admire an unknown beauty ; " 1 don't 
know her — she can't be any one." 

"I think you're mistaken there," re- 
plied the other ; " I saw her at the draw- 
ing-room yesterday. She'd just been 
presented, and I heard the Duke of Dum- 
bleton say she was the prettiest thing 
had come out this season." 

" Oh I if Dimibleton said that, of 
course it alters the matter; but it's no 
criterion seeing a girl at the Palace. 
The Queen's not in the best set by any 
means; one meets awful snobs there. 
Didn't the Duke know who she was ? " 

" Ya-as, in a kind of a way," drawled 
the other, yawning. Cecil had passed 
from sight, and the subject no longer in- 
terested him. " He seemed to say ^he 
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came from Africa, or Arabia, or some 
of the black countries. I am sure he 
must have made a mistake," he went on 
reflectively, " as I, don't think she looks 
at all like a nigger." 

Leveston moved on as the speaker ar- 
rived at this interesting conclusion, and 
it became evident, from the expression 
of his face, that the subject had severely 
tasked his brain, and was exhausted for 
the time being. 

He repeated this conversation to Cecil, 
when she returned from her ride, and she 
laughed merrily over it. 

"I know the Duke of Dumbleton," she 
added ; " he was introduced to me when 
I was out to-day, so I may consider my- 
self to be in a better set than at St. 
James's. And now I must run and see if 
my dress has come home. To-night we 
go to the Guards' ball, you know ; and, 
papa, Villars was telling me to-day that 
we shall be sent to Dublin as soon as the 
Regiment arrives. I think I shall like 
that He says it is considered a very 
pleasant quarter, and lots of gayety. The 
Guards, to whose ball we go to-night, 
were there a short time ago, so I dare 
say I shall hear something about it. We 
ought to go over first, papa, and get nice 
lodgings before the others come. Don't 
you thmk so ? Colonel Houston will be 
at the ball to-night ; perhaps I may meet 
him." 

Thus she rattled on, taking a cup of 
tea with her father, preparatory to seeing 
that her things were right. When she 
went to look, she f oimd them all correct, 
and even a beautiful bouquet added, 
which she at once guessed must have 
come trom Villars. 

"How good of him!" she said, smil- 
ing; "he never forgets me;" and then 
she thought of some one else, who cer- 
tamly was not so good to her, but who 
was far dearer. " How I wish he were 
coming to-night I -^ it is so long since I 
have had a dance with him, and I can't 
half enjoy myself when he is not there." 

Which statement she firmly believed; 
hut yet, when once fairly into a ball-room, 
it is to be feared thoughts of the absent 
very little afEected her enjoyment. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

AN UNEXPECTED RETURN. 

Hedworth Villars was to accom- 
pany his mother, sister, and Cecil, to the 
Guards* ball, and liked the idea of his 
evening's entertainment very well indeed. 



It is something to escort the belle of the 
room, and to be on the best possible 
terms with her, even when you know 
perfectly well, in your inmost neart, that 
she cares no more for you than for the 
merest stranger. But with Villars the 
case was different. He knew perfectly 
well he occupied a high place in her es- 
teem, both as a waltzer and otherwise, so 
that he might count with certainty on 
enjoying one or two of the best dances 
with her. 

He was, therefore, very well pleased 
with himself, and disposed to be on good 
terms with the rest of the world, as he 
strolled into his club the afternoon pre- 
ceding the ball. Being well connected, 
and owner of a large fortune, he be- 
longed to two or three of the best clubs 
in London, and as he entered White's this 
particular afternoon, noticed, amongst 
many other men known to him by sight 
— though, owing to his short residence 
in London, he knew few personally — the 
Duke of Dumbleton, whose fiat on Cecil's 
beauty had raised her so highly in the 
opinion of the swell in the Row. 

This young nobleman was the catch of 
the season — a man for whom manoeu- 
vring mothers and guileless daughters 
alike angled. A wary fish he was, too ; 
if the bait was fair and tempting, de- 
lighting to play around it, rousing extrav- 
agant hopes m girlish and maternal 
hearts ; then, just as the hook seemed 
about to land the precious prize, slipping 
off, and beginning the same game over 
again in a different quarter. He was a 
tall, fair young fellow, older than he 
looked, with a handsome face, rather 
spoiled by want of expression. A phy- 
siognomist would have easily understood 
Dumbleton's flirtations, seeing by his 
countenance that, though easily attracted, 
he had no strength of feeling. Seated 
by the window, reading the newspaper 
as Villars entered, was a tall, dark, stem- 
looking man. His features were very 
perfect, but the whole expression of the 
face was so cold and unbending that, 
without actually being repellent, or hav- 
ing evil very clearly marked on it, it for- 
bade confidence and inspired distrust. 
He was very well made, activity and 
power being equally* expressed m his 
long, shapely limbs. Altogether he was 
a striking person, and Villars's attention 
was irresistibly drawn to him, from the 
first moment he perceived him reading 
in the window. 

Some friends of Villars soon engaged 
his attention, and presently one of them 
exclaimed, 

" Oh I by-the-by, Houston is your Colo 
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nel, and you haven't made his acquaint- 
ance yet. I'll introduce you to him ; he 
was somewhere here just now.'* 

Villars glanced in the direction indi- 
cated, and knew, bv the way in which 
the stranger he had before noticed looked 
up at this speech, he must be the man. 

Before, however, he had time to accept 
his friend's offer, or make any remark. 
Colonel Houston, laying aside his paper, 
rose, and joined them. 

" I hear you are in my regiment," he 
observed, as he came up. "I am de- 
lighted to meet some of my new brother 
officers ; as yet, curiously enough, I have 
seen none of them. I hope we shall be 
good friends ; but I hear you liked 
Meredith, your late Colonel, so well, that 
I fear you will think me a bad exchange." 

His manner was very friendly, frank, 
and taking, spoilt only by an impercepti- 
ble something that, prevented the feeling 
of trust and confidence such words should 
have excited. Perhaps it was that, 
though he smiled as he spoke, and really 
no doubt intended to be very gooa- 
natured, his eyes never lost their cold, 
stern look. His lips smiled, never his 
eyes, which gave a strange double ex- 
pression to his dark handsome face. 
Villars couldn't help feeling the half 
dislike, half admiration, this man always 
inspired ; but he was very willing to re- 
spond in a friendly manner to friendly 
advances, and answered accordingly. 

" Come over here," said Houston, " and 
tell me the names of the others. I may 
know some of them, though I think I 
don't. We're going to Dublin, you know." 

"Yes, I heard that," answered Villars ; 
and then he repeated the names of his 
brother-officers; when he came to Cap- 
tain Leveston, the Colonel interrupted 
him. 

" Isn't that the man that has the pretty 
daughter? We must get him to ex- 
change." 

"But why?" asked young Villars, 
greatly astonished. "We should all 
miss Leveston dreadfully; we couldn't 
possibly get on without our Queen." 

"That's just it," answered Houston, 
with his cold smile. " I don't want two 
authorities in my regiment, and I hear 
the way you all go on about this girl is 
most extravagant. She and her lather 
must leave." 

"I'm afraid, Colonel, you will have 
some trouble in getting * ours ' to see it in 
that light ; Far from letting her leave, 
we have been planning a grand ball for 
her, as soon as we are com&rtably settled 
in Dublin, to introduce her to the society 
there." 



Young Villars spoke hotly. He was 
angry at the mere idea of her leaving 
them, in the first place, and still more so 
at the matter being discussed in public, 
many of those present now beginning to 
look up at the Colonel's determined tone 
and his ovm excited manner of answer- 
ing. 

"I suppose you are one of the young 
lady's special favorites — you seem such 
a warm champion," laugned Houston; 
and this time his eyes did answer the ex- 
pression of his mouth, but in such a dis- 
agreeable fashion that the subaltern felt 
at once his instinctive dislike to the man 
had been well-founded. There was a 
cynical disbelief in all purity and good- 
ness expressed in his manner as he went 
on, " She will be sorry to lose such a field 
for her flirtations and coquetries, I have 
no doubt ; and you young fellows will be - 
equally sorry to lose so amiable a mis- 
tress in the art of flirting ; but it can't be 
helped. I am determined not to encour- 
age such a state of affairs*^ and shall try 
to persuade Captain Leveston to see the 
matter in a proper light." 

" You have no right. Colonel," replied 
young Villars, angrily, "to accuse Miss 
Leveston of flirting or coquetry. You 
know nothing whatever of her, and your 
speaking about Jier in that way simply 
shows your ignorance of her character." 

Houston frowned slightly ; he evidently 
thought his subordinate was speaking out 
his mind a little too plainly, but seeing 
the subject annoyed the young man, he 
pursued it with a scornful laugh. 

"If Miss Leveston is the being your 
chivalry would describe her, she will no 
doubt see the impropriety of continuing 
in the regiment against the wishes of the 
commanding officer. When people think 
badly of her, if she persists m that mode 
of life, she can't complain. She'll have 
to choose between her flirtations and the 
good opinion of those about her." 

" She has the good opinion of all those 
who know her already. It says some- 
thing for her that she has lived so long 
in me regiment without having the 
smallest imputation cast on her, and 
without having caused the slightest dis- 
pute or awkwardness. I should like to see 
you try and flirt with her; you might 
then mid that a girl can be merry and 
pleasant, friendly and charming, without 
a thought of making victims of those 
around." 

So saying, Villars walked out of the 
room, immensely ruffled and discomposed. 
It was such rank treason to him for any 
one to speak of his liege lady in tibat 
manner that he could not get over it, and 
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went off on the spot to Leveston's house, 
to repeat all he had heard and solace 
himself in her society. 

As he left the room, Dumbleton re- 
marked — "I say, Houston, weren't you 
and that young fellow talking about the 
pretty Miss Leveston, to whom I was in- 
troduced to-day? They call her the 
Queen of the Regiment, or some such 
absurd name — makes one think of that 
Opera, you know. But she's the most 
charming little lady I've met for some 
time. If I were you, I should use every 
means to keep her in the regiment. I'm 
going to the ball to-night, on purpose to 
get a dance with her." 

Houston laughed lazily. 

" So you're bitten too, Dumbleton ? 
Well, I haven't seen this paragon yet, but 
1 don't fancy an Anglo-Indian can be so 
very charming, and I am sure she can't 
be well-bred, so I'll leave her to men like 
you, who can admire such imcultivated 
beauties. For my part, I prefer high 
civilization, as exhibited in Lady Edythe 
Vavasour." 

The Colonel's flirtation with that young 
lady being well known in all polite cir- 
cles, Dumbleton laughed. 

" You needn't tell us that, Houston ; but 
ril bet you a pony, before you have taken 
command of your corps for a week, you 
will vow Miss Leveston as far surpasses 
the Lady Edythe as that lady does her 
sister Lady Maud ; and you know we all 
declare that 'Maud has been brought for- 
ward as a foil to her sister's beauty." 

" Done," answered Houston. "I'll book 
your bet, and I think I'm pretty safe to 
win. The yoimg lady will accomplish a 
very hard task if she sublugates me ; and 
I must say I don't fear her wiles. That 
young fellow who went out just now is 
dreaSullv soft about her; she's going 
out with nis mother and sister." 

As he spoke he drew out a little bet- 
ting-book, and carefully made an entry 
of his wa^er with the Duke of Dumble- 
ton, relative to Cecil Leveston. That 
done, he rose, and strolled to the window, 
from which, after gazing for a few min- 
utes, he turned, and took his departure, 
saying, 

"I must be off now ; Lady Moutit Fal- 
con asked sd^t^look in at her flve-o'clock 
tea. I shall ',866 you at the ball to-night, 
Dumbleton." 

In the mean time voimg Yillars had a 
quiet chat with Cecil and her father, tell- 
ing them the Colonel had determined on 
making them leave the re^ment. Leves- 
ton only smiled and said, ^^I shall be 
sorry to have to do that; " but Cecil ex- 
claimed. 



"What shall we do? He will make it 
so disagreeable for you, papa dear — you 
will have to go. I shall be dreadfully 
sorry if we are obliged to leave ; " and 
her eyes filled with tears as the prospect 
rose before her of the long separation, 
not from the young man who sat beside 
her, and who sympathized so truly with 
her in her troubles, but from another 
colder and sterner nature, who yet loved 
her well, and for whom she felt the deep 
devotion that women rarely bestow on 
more than one man during tneir lives. 

"Cheer up, Queen, don't be down- 
hearted," Villars said, when he saw how 
the news affected her. " We will all 
stand by you, and I think he will hardly, 
persist in his resolution against the 
wishes of the whole regiment." 

She looked up at him quickly ; it was 
the first time since she had known him 
that he had called her queen. A certain 
feeding that he liked to have a particular 
name for his own use had hitherto pre- 
vented him from doing so, and instead he 
had always addressed her as Miss Cecil. 
Her ear caught the change, and her heart 
told her the reason of it. It was because 
he felt her power and title menaced that 
he became at once the stanch supporter 
of the threatened dignity, and adopted 
the proper form to signify his intention. 
He saw her look, and laughed a little as 
he said, 

" You notice the change in my address. 
I win persevere in it until our Colonel is 
converted, which will be before long. He 
will be at the ball to-night, and I shall 
introduce him to you, if I can.'' 

She put on a comical look of terror. 
" I am afraid of him," she said, " he is so 
determined not to like me. However, I 
shall have to know him sooner or later, 
audit is, better to meet him in a ball- 
room than anywhere else ; so do as you 
like, aud defend me from his machin- 
ations afterwards." 

She looked her very best that night 
when she appeared before Villars's enrap- 
tured sight as he awaited his party at the 
cloak-room door. Her eyes sparkled with 
excitement, a slight pink flush was in her 
cheek, and her whole dress and get up 
was such as to heighten and enhance in 
every possible way her charming style of 
beauty. 

" If she don't bring down the Colonel 
to-night," thought Villars, "he is a tough- 
er old fellow than I give him credit for ! 
By Jove 1 there isn't a girl to be com- 
pared with her in the whole room." 

Thinking thus, he lost no time in 
claiming her hand for a dance, and when 
that was over said. 
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" Come into this little room ; I want to 
show you the greatest treasures the 
Guards possess, a trophy of their Dublin 
campaign a few months ago.** 

He led her off as he spoke into a small 
apartment, beautifully fitted up for the 
convenience of sentimental people, of 
whom one or two couples were already 
there, pursuing, in a low tone, the flir- 
tations commenced during the preceding 
dances. Any such obj ect was far enough 
from Cecil's mind, and her companion, 
however much he might have liked it, 
knew well it would be worse than hope- 
less to attempt that line. But for the 
mischief and ill it occasioned that poor 
girl, she might as well have been indul- 
ging in the most reprehensible coquet- 
ries. 

She had not long set out for the ball 
when Anstruther called suddenly at Cap- 
tain Leveston's house. He had returned 
from the country sooner than he had ex- 
.pected, and of course, immediately he 
found himself in London, his feet earned 
him in the direction to which his heart 
was always turning. He was grievously 
disappointed when he heard from Guy 
that the Queen was out ; but his disap- 
pointment was increased and imbittered 
tenfold when he knew with whom she 
went. It didn't take him long, however, 
to determine on a course of action. Chol- 
mondeley, of the Guards, a great friend, 
indeed a relative of his, was on the com- 
mittee. He determined to send in for 
him, and get himself passed into the ball 
through his means. No sooner thought 
of than he prepared to put the scheme 
into execution. So, bidding a hurried 
farewell to Leveston, he returned to his 
hotel, to make himself presentable, and 
before very long had seen his friend and 
obtained admittance to the ball-room. 

His eyes sought her eagerly in all di- 
rections throughout the room, but she 
was not there. It was one of the pauses 
between two dances, when each one 
promenades about with his partner, or, in 
particular cases, seeks some quiet retired 
nook where tender sentimental conver- 
sation may be indulged in without fear 
of interruption. Thinking ^f Villars 
with savage dislike, while yet confident 
his love would never be unfaithful to 
him in thought or deed, he made sure 
she had been led into some such isolated 
corner by her partner; for he had no 
doubt who that partner was, and the cer- 
tainty only increased his indignation. 
Roaming round, looking into every ante- 
room and passage, he at last came upon 
the object of his search, standing at a 
table, and looking over a book, her 



laughing, radiant face turned towards 
Villars, who was beside her, with quite 
sufficient devotion and love written en 
his countenance to be very legible to 
Anstruthsr's jaalous eyes. At the look 
and manner of these two unconscious 
beings, all his trust and faith in her af- 
fection for himself vanished, and Anstru- 
ther, at once transformed into the cold 
hard man he had been when he first 
avowed his love for Cecil, but of which 
coldness and hardness all trace had lately 
disappeared, advanced towards them, his 
sternest, gloomiest look on his dark hand- 
some face. 

As he approached, Cecil looked round 
suddenly and recognized him. A vivid 
blush overspread her face as he appeared 
thus unexpectedly before her; but she 
betrayed no other sign of emotion, and 
turned towards him with a bright wel- 
coming smile and outstretched hand. 
She saw immediately something had 
gone wrong, and after asking what had 
happened, and being answered stiffly 
nothing was the matter, it struck her that 
her being with Villars might be the rea- 
son of his gloomy manner. Turning 
again to the table, and taking up the 
book she and Villars had been looking 
at as Anstruther came up, she went on a 
little nervously — 

" Have you seen this ? It is most 
amusing. But first I must tell you we 
are going to Dublin as soon as the regi- 
ment lands, and this is a trophy or sou- 
venir of the Guards* season in Dublin 
that Villars was showing me.'* 

Villars laughed; he had kept rather 
aloof, after exchanging greetings with 
Anstruther, but he now came forward 
again. 

" Yes," he said, " I had just begun to 
tell our Queen how all these letters you 
see so beautifully bound here are written 
by a lady, begging for an mvitation to 
a ball they ffave before leaving Dublin. 
She hadn't been asked, it appears, but 
not thinking that a sufficient reason for 
staymg away, she badgered her friends 
and acquaintances, all day and every day 
for weeks beforehand, to get her an in- 
vitation; and she didn't even confine 
herself to those she knew pretty well, 
but wrote to many with whom she had 
hardly any connection. Queer state of 
things, isn't it? The Guards thought 
these letters too good to be lost, so col- 
lected them, and had them boimd in this 
Album for exhibition. See, they have 
placed Miss Baxter's photograph in the 
first page, and young De Veaux has il- 
luminated some lines underneath. Let*8 
see what they are." 
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'Te-v thi<i ta my photo— the beat I've had 
I aend it to show you the belle you are 

"When yoii leave this younff beauty among 

The forsaliHii, 
Good looks, wit, and d&nclni; alike you're 

refusing. 

Let me hear from you soon, (or my dresa 

wants TOpairias. 
Before 1 can show at your lID^nt ball; 
I've looked for your note till I've nearly 

been swearin;;; 
Next time I'll aot write, but I'll pay you 



Cecil laughed. "How terribly they 
must have made fun of her I ' She must 
indeed have been longing to go to the 
ball, before she could have done auch a 
thin? as that." 

" Oh I " answered Villars, " the lines 
are not hers. I think Captain Mount- 
eagle wrote theca, just as a sort of ex- 
planatory preface; but these fellows do 
say that Dublin girls will do anything 
for a dance, though perhaps, as you can 
see, the lady hsri is not in her premiere 
Jeunesse. They accuse the younger por- 
* tion wronrfully. At any rate, tliey told 
the battalion who took their place to look 
oat for Miss Baiter as soon as they went 
over, but more as a matter of curiosity 
than from any wish to cultivate' her ac- 
quaintance; for I think, if 1 remember 
tne end of the story right, she did not get 
her invitaijon after all." 

Here Anstruther, who had glanced at 
the album, and listened to the conversa- 
tion with a dull, indifferent look, asked 
Cecil for the next dance that was just 
beginning. She knew very tew people 
in the room, still her card was quite full, 
her great beauty having speedily attract- 
ed much admiration, and Mrs. Villars 
having introduced her to everyone whom 
she thoufjht worthy of that honor. But 
the young Queen was not one to allow 
any engagement with strangers to stand 
between her and her friends — above all. 
Anstruther; so she gladly gave him that 
walta, and they went off together, before 
her prootised partner had succeeded in 
making out her whereabouts. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

A.r THE QDARDS* BALL. 

Cecil's instinct that something was 
wrong had not deceived her; she felt it 
more and more with ever^ turn they 
toott, to the old yet spiiit-slirring strains 



i the Guards' waltz. They moved a« 
well together as in the old days of their 
pleasant careless friendship, before An- 
struther had yielded to jealous fears, or 
Cecil had known th3 name of her heart's 
teeling; but somehow there was con- 
straint over them, caused on her side by 
fear, seeing in his face displeasure, and not 
daring to ask its cause; and on his side, 
by anger, jealous rage, and pained love, 
which made him move with leas of the 
li?ht free Step of former days than usual. 
They spoke little, and on indifferent sub- 
jects, whilst the dance lasted, but as soon 
its it was over Anstruther led her into a 
deep window recess in the little ante-room 
before mentioned, where he seated her, 
snd placed himself beside her. There 
was no one then in the room, and even 
bad there been, screened as they were 
behind heavy curtains, they would have 
escaped observation from any uninquis- 
itive eyes. For a few minutes neither 
ipoke. out Cecil, frightened now, by very 
reason of her love, but who had never 
been alraid before she knew what lova 
was, played nervously with her bouquet, 
ind wondered what he was going to say, 
»nd what her oticnce could be ; for that 
ahe had again offended was plainly to be 
jeen, and though her heart told her she 
was guiltless of all known cause of quar- 
rel, she greatly feared it might be some 
other strange unreasonable charge, like 
tbelast.he wasabout to bring againsther. 

At length he spoke, and his voice 
sounded stern and deep to her troubled 
ears as he said, 

" How is it I find you again alono with 
young VUlara, knowing the trouble into 
which your intercourse with him has 
already brought you, and thu great cause 
I have for disliking your intimacy with 
hiia? Must I order you, as you care for 
me, and hope to retam my love, to cease 
all communication with him ! " 

The blood mounted hotly to her cheeks, 
and she looked up haughtily. " Do you 
think, Gerald," she said in a low but very 
firm voice, from which, if her lover had 
been abetter judge of character, he might 
have received warning, and desisted in 
time from his attempt to command her, 
"that because I love you, and have told 

Sa so, I will separate myself from all 
ends that have been kmd and true to 
me, simply because you disapprove of 
them?" She went on; "If you show 
me good and reasonable cause for your 
dialike, you will always find me readj^ to 
acquiesce in your wishes, even whilst 
matters remain on their present footing 
between us, but you have no right to d^ 
maud obe<Ueuce xrom me." 
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"Good and reasonable cause," he in- 
terrupted, speaking in the low tone of 
intense emotion. "Have I not reason 
enough in the fact of your former' flir- 
tation with Villars, your present plainly 
shown liking for him, and his admiration 
for you ? Many would cease to love you 
imder circumstances such as these. I, to 
my misery, cannot, though I am doomed 
always to doubt your truth, and think I 
ask but a small proof of your love in 
demanding the renunciation of this man's 
friendship." 

She looked at him very sadly, and slow 
large tears filled her eyes as she answer- 
ed, " It must be so, then ; we must part. 
Do you never think of our proud old 
motto, * Honi soil qui mat y pense f * I 
have given you my word I am guiltless 
of what you suspect, and have stooped to 
defend myself to you, as I would have 
done to none other, because I loved you 
well enough to submit to humiliation 
even at your hands. Do you indeed care 
for me so little that you will not give ma 
the mere credence of courtesy that you 
would accord to the wildest subaltern in 
the regiment ? You think you love me," 
she continued with flashing eyes; "but 
you are mistaken — that is not love which 
nas no faith or trust in its composition. 
I see more clearly every day that we can 
never be happy together, and we must 
part entirely. You will go your way, 
and in a few short weeks or months this 
idle fancy of yours will have passed, and 
you will wonder how you ever entertained 
it; whilst I," she added with a sup- 
pressed sob, "I shall never forget; for I 
love and trust, and, once you leave me, 
have nothing to which I can turn for 
comfort. My heart will follow you al- 
ways, though you may not know it is 
near you." 

He took her trembling hands, and held 
them for a moment, looking fixedly into 
her troubled face. 

" If I dare believe you, if I only dare 
— but no I I am a fool," he went on, drop- 
ping her hands again, "trusting a wo- 
man's faith and honor, forsooth I Yes, so 
I did once, when I- thought you the most 
perfect of your sex ; but you taught me a 
lesson, unknown to yourself, and that has 
cut away the root oi all confidence in me. 
You say I do not care for you, and that 
we must part. It is just because I care 
for you so well that I cannot believe you. 
If I did not know every ring in your 
laugh, every note in your voice, even 
when I see you not, I might doubt the 
evidence of my senses; if I did not love 
ou so fondly that I could not stain my 
ips with falsehood to you, I might pre- 
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tend you had convinced me, but I cannot 
do that. I love you so well I am ready 
to take you with all your faults this min- 
ute; but I wUl not pretend I don't see 
them — there would be no affection in 
that. Don*t leave me for this, but try to 
calm my doubts and fears. Avoid the 
man who has been the cause of so much 
trouble to you; and if my faithful, ear- 
nest devotion can repay you for the loss 
of his friendship, you will never regret 
the sacrifice. For you know well we can 
never part; it is not in my power to leave 
you unless you desire it; and surely, my 
own love, after all the sweet words your 
lips have spoken to me, you will not be 
so cruel as to let them utter such a com- 
mand!'' 

He leant towards her as he spoke, but 
she drew back, saying, in a low, broken 
voice, 

" You tempt me sorely, and I would so 
willingly do as you ask me. How much 
sorrow and anguish it would save me I 
But I know well, a woman who ceases to 
respect herself would win no respect from 
others; and even you, for whose sake I 
did it, would soon despise me, even more 
than you do now, if I came to you on 
those terms. Therefore, if my heart 
breaks in uttering it, I must bid you go. 
I shall always trust you, and if sorrow 
and suspicion come to you, one at least 
you may be sure will grieve with you, 
and believe in you ; but until you can say 
to me, *I have wronged you, hencefortn 
your word is enough for me,' I cannot 
consent to be your wife. Even this 
friendship of ours must cease as much as 
possible ; it troubles and pains us, and 
leads to no good. To-night we will say 
good-by to the old happy days, and be- 
gin life anew. Think of me as kindly as 
you can ; that is all I ask." 

" You never cared for me," he whis- 
pered hoarsely. " Hard-heartad coquette! 
you have played with me, and led me on, 
only to plunge me into this misery. May 
you repent it bitterly some day, when this 
new flame of yours shall have got weary 
of your Circean beauty, and shall find 
some fresher face, fairer and more be- 
witching than yours ; for he will do so, I 
wai'n you. ThenJ when it happens, think 
of me — whom you* have crushed and 
thrown aside as a broken toy. The 
Queen of Hearts, men call you. But be- 
ware, hearts trampled on, not reigned 
over, are a fatal empire, and will over- 
whelm the tyrant in their ruin.* 

His wild tone and look frightened her. 
She shuddered, tried to rise and escape^ 
but he saw her movement, and suddenly 
changing his tone, whilst he offered his 
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arm to re-conduct hor to the dancing- 
toom he went on gently, 

" Forerive me — I have alarmed yon, 
\>Ht I didn't mean to do so. I don't know 
"what I say or do," he continued, pressin*T 
bis hand to his head. " Perhaps it is 
bett3r we should part, and that it should 
be all over ; all the doubts, the hopes, tlie 
fears, the agonies of suspense, the tor- 
ments of despair — all will be over! 
• Better so, no doubt — better so, if I could 
only see it in that way. Perhaps pa- 
tience will come in time." 

He spoke more to himself than to her, 
and sh3 never addressed him until he left 
ber with Mrs. Villars. 

As they left the ante-room together, 
e^h looking troubled and distressed, 
though Cecil did her best to hide her 
emotion, a tall handsome man standing 
near the doorway looked after them. 

" Something queer going on there," he 
muttered ; " they both seemed rather up- 
set; and what a sweetly pretty girl she 
is ! I must find out her name, and what's 
np. I should think, from his face, she 
bad refused that good-looking fellow, 
only she looks as much put out as he, 
and my experience of young ladies is 
that they look rather pleased generally 
after a feat of that kind." 

Colonel Houston it was who solilo- 
quized thus, and from his musings it was 
evident he was only accustomed to meet 
one class of womankind, of a type, too, 
very different from gentle, imsophisticate(f 
Cecil Leveston ; and that class was prob- 
ably the one represented by the regular 
London goer-out, or, in provincial towns 
the thorough-paced garrison belle, who cer- 
tainly does lay herself open to such an ac- 
cusation. The Colonel had yet to make 
acquaintance with a girl as gentle as she 
was lively, as tender as she was bewitch- 
ing, as true as she was lovely. Not 
knowing her name, he had allowed him- 
self to be taken by her appearance more 
tban would have been the case were he 
aware that the Queen of the Regiment 
^as the object of his admiration. See- 
^ Villars near him, he asked him if he 
could tell her name. Villars guessed at 
oace how matters stood, but answered, 

"I'll find it out presently. First, how- 
ever, you must come and be introduced 
to our Queen." 

"Well, if I must I may as well go 
tbrough the ceremony now," replied 
Houston lazily, "but mind you find out 
tbe young lady's name for me afterwards. 
And, I say — who's that tall fellow com- 
ing this way ? He was dancing with her 
just now." 
"That's Anstrather of 'ours/" an- 



swered Villars, leading his Colonel by a 
roundabout route, and pretending he 
could see the Queen nowhere, in order to 
prevent Houston guessing beforehand 
that the object of his admiration and his 
hete noire, Cecil Leveston, were one and 
the same. Suddenly turning straight tow- 
ards her, when he considered his com- 
panion sufficiently mystified, Villars 
walked boldly up to the young girl, as 
she stood by his mother, and said, 

" Your Majesty, let me present to you 
our Colonel and commanding officer; 
and, allow me to add, he is most anxious 
to make your acquaintance." 

As Cecil bowed to Colonel Houston, 
she glanced with a comical smile at Vil- 
lars, saying in a low tone, " How can you 
tell such a story ? " This little speech, 
and the by-play which accompanied it, 
the new-comer caught and understood, 
thinking, as he observed it, " That yonng 
fellow has been telling her all I said at 
the Club. She'll be on her guard now, 
I 8uy)pose." 

This thought passed through his mind 
as he raised his eyes, and saw before him 
the young lady he so much admired, and 
who he now knew must also be his pet 
aversion, no other than the girl to whom 
his regiment owed such exaggerated and 
chivalric allegiance. 

She stood there before him, a half shy, 
half amused smile on her sweet face; 
such a lovely face too, with its smooth 
wide brow and large shadowy hazel eyes ; 
eyes that had the mute trustful expres- 
sion you may often remark in those of a 
dog, the effect heightened by unusually 
long dark lashes, a mouth remarkable 
for its sweet smile, a delicate wild-rose 
complexion, and quantities of beautiful 
golden brow^n hair, full of loose large 
waves that caught the light on their 
curves, and formed a glory I'ound her 
head. Her figure was 'small, slight, and 
fragile-looking; and her dress of pale 
green and white gave her altogether such 
an airy, fairy-like look that Colonel 
Houston felt as if he must keep his eyes 
fixed on her, for fear of her vanishing if 
he ventured to look away for a second. 

She was engaged for every dance, she 
told him, in answer to his request for 
one; and then, turning to Villars, added, 

"We have two more dances together, 
and one of them is the next. Suppose I 
give that to Colonel Houston, and make 
you content yourself with the one you have 
already had, and the last for this night. 
You don't mind for once, I am sure ? " 

Villars had hardly thought of such a 
possibility as this, and he looked for a 
minute or two rather unwilling; whilst 
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the Colonel stood by, feeling more in- 
terested in the result than he would have 
thought possible half an hour before. 
After a little demur, however, Villars 
yielded up his claim, on the promise of 
an extra dance at the next ball to which 
they should go together, and then walked 
off, with a feeling that he had performed 
a very self-denying and creditable action, 
and that he wished very much he hadn't 
been such a fool as to do it. 

It was a waltz, that next dance, and 
Houston was by no means a bad per- 
former, though much too lazy to exhibit 
in that line generally. Now, however, 
he was so pleased to have secured the 
beauty he admired, for one dance even, 
that he never bestowed a thought on the 
exertion it would entail. 

Her waltzing was perfection — as in- 
deed Houston had guessed, from the 
minute he had glanced at her graceful 
slender form; and the first turn round 
the room of that dance produced very 
pleasurable feelings in the mind of each. 
It is seldom one meets a partner with 
whom one can move in perfect unison, 
without effort and without thought. The 
conviction that she had found suxjh a,rara 
avis induced Cecil mentally to determine 
that the new Colonel could not be half as 
bad as he had been represented; and 
that at any rate she was now safe from 
interference on his part, as it was not 
likely he would wish to turn out of the 
Regiment a partner whose step matched 
his so exactly. 

She judged from her own feelings in 
this matter, and gave Houston credit for 
a far greater devotion to dancing than he 
owned to himself. Indeed, if she had 
known his thoughts at that minute, she 
would not have liked him quite so well. 
He was saying, 

" By Jove, she does know how to dance, 
and no mistake ! I don't wonder at all 
the fellows in the regiment being in love 
with her, and I suspect she can play a 
number of them at the same time. How- 
ever, I'll put an end to that ; and I'll give 
her waminff this very night.'' 

Then he began — 

"Young VUlars is a great friend of 
yours : has he told you any of our con- 
versation about the regiment ? " 

She looked up in his face with a saucy 
smile, answering, as she did so, 

" What makes you think he would do 
such a thing?" 

" You taxe so strong an interest in 
♦ ours,' and are so nearly connected with 
it, that I thought it not improbable you 
might have been anxious to know if any 
changes were in contemplation." 



She lauirhed. 

" I should have been inclined to think, 
if I had thought about it at all, that 
things would remain much as they al- 
ways were." 

" I am afraid you will find yourself 
mistaken there," he answered, with a 
little annoyance at her not acknowl- 
edging that she was acquainted with his 
plans, when he was firmly convinced she 
knew all about them. "If your ally, 
Villars, has not told you, I may as well 
do so ; for I am sure, when all your other 
friends land, and find how you have been 
flirting with that young fellow in their 
absence, there will be a nice piece of 
work ; therefore I think matters had bet- 
ter be settled, and your connection with 
the regiment severed, before they arrive." 

Cecil drew her hand from his arm, and 
looked up at him with head erect and 
flashing eyes. " You don't know ms, 
Colonel Houston," she began, "or you 
would never have spoken to me as you 
have just now. None of those who are 
acquamted with me would accuse me of 
flirtation, or favoring one of my friends ' 
at the expense of others; even those 
whom I have known from childhood, 
though dearer to me, no doubt, than 
newer friends, do not claim from me 
more attention. Never speak in that 
way to me again, if you wish to preserve 
my acquaintance. If you bring such 
charges against me out of my hearing, I 
know I can leave my cause in the hands 
of my friends with perfect safety. As to 
severing my connection with the regi- 
ment, that can only be done by my la- 
ther's exchan^g or selling out. You 
can speak to him about it if you like, but 
I cannot give you any hope of success." 

How lovely she looked in her fiery in- 
dignation! Houston gazed at her witli 
imdisguised admiration, and muttered to 
himself, 

" By Jove, what a plucky little thing 
it is 1 I'll see if I can draw her out any 
further." Then he resumed aloud. "I 
couldn't have guessed you were different 
from other yoimg ladies, and they all 
flirt, and think no harm of it. Are you 
quite sure you are so exempt from that 
weakness as you fancy? How about 
that tall dark fellow I saw with you just 
now — Anstruther, I think he's called.'* 
It was a bow drawn at a venture, but as- 
suredly if Colonel Houston was anxious 
to get a rise out of his pretty partner, he 
succeeded then beyond the most sanguin© 
expectations he could have formed. 

She stepped back from him a little, 
and speaking low and quietly, but with 
a brilliant fli^ in her deHcate cheeks, au<i 
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& dangerous glitter in her soft hazel eyes, 
whilst she seemed to draw her breath in 
quick nervous gasps, she answered, 

^^ I am at a loss to understand what is 
your meaning in alluding to Captain An- 
struther, who is one of my oldest friends, 
and equally liked by my father. Your 
insinuations are, allow me to say, not 
what I should have expected from a gen- 
tleman, and the Colonel of a regiment in 
which I have always been treated with 
kindness and respect. I shall not trouble 
you to take me back to Mrs. Villars. 
Captain Fordyce," she continued, speak- 
ing to a gentleman standing near, with 
whom she was acquainted, " may I trouble 
you to take me to my chaperon ? " 

"With the greatest pleasure," answered 
the Captain, offering his arm with much 
empressement, and casting a curious look 
at Houston as he moved off, wondering 
greatly what could be the reason of such 
a sudden move ; for that Miss Leveston 
had been dancing with that gentleman, 
and had left him in rather an imusual 
manner, he could not but see. He said 
nothing, however, and escorted her back 
to Mrs. Villars, claiming in the mean 
time a dance as the reward of his services. 
As for Houston, he remained where she 
had left him, perfectly dumbfounded. 
He had intended to irritate her, just for 
the pleasure of seeing her pretty face 
light up with indignation, like the wild 
look of a fiery Arab horse ; but he never 
btended to make a serious breach be- 
tween them, or to lose her company so 
soon. He was too much taken with her 
to desire any thing of the kind, and had 
just been thinking he should not object 
to her staying in the regiment, if he 
could obtain a soft kind look from those 
beautiful eyes, a sweet gay smile, such 
as he had seen her bestow on Villars a 
few minutes before. And now he had put 
his foot in it completely ; but what was 
it he had said to excite such a storm ? 
Was it his persisting in the accusation 
of flirtation, or was it the mention of 
Anstrather's name that had so aroused 
her? It must be something connected 
vith that man. He had noticed how dis- 
turbed they both looked coming out of 
the ante-room, and now she had flared up 
in this way when he was spoken of. 
Tbat looked like mischief, and at the 
We thought of a rival the hot blood 
Diounted to Houston's forehead, and he 
^it his moustache savagely, muttering, 

"I'll get him out of the way before 
long. I'll have none in the regiment to 
come between me and her, and when he's 
gone I'll soon be able to pateh up the 
uttie huff of to-night." 



By which it may be seen the Colonel's 
plans had changecl, and it was no longer 
Cecil whom he desired to expel from the 
regiment. 

He had not exactly fallen in love with 
her, but he admired her greatly, and 
was baffled and intrigu6 because Jiis ad- 
vances had not been so successful as they 
generally were; and being the kind of 
man who is always more eiager in per- 
suit of a difficult conquest than anxious 
to achieve an easy one, he swore a deep 
mental oath that the proud young beauty 
should be at his feet yet. And he smiled 
a bad, dark, evil smile as he thought how 
gayly he would throw her aside when he 
became tired of the flirtation, and let 
her fall back on the companionship of 
raw young subs, if she could any longer 
enjoy their society after having known 
him. 

As he made this resolve, a remem- 
brance of his bet with Dumbleton flashed 
through his mind. He laughed cynical- 
ly, however, and thought, " The girl's 
sweetly pretty, no doubt, but Dumbleton 
meant I should be in love with her, and 
that I am not, most certainly. Only, 1*11 
make her care for me, to punish her for 
the impertinent way in which she left me 
to-night, the impudent little minx 1 And 
now for the Lady Edythe Vavasour. I 
haven't seen her since I entered the ball- 
room, and she won't be pleased if I don't 
pay my respects." 

Accordingly he went off in search of 
the young lady who had been acknowl- 
edged as the belle of the season until the 
little unknown outsider, Cecil Leveston, 
had put in an appearance, when slight 
defects became apparent in Lady Edythe 
that had been before unnoticed. As he 
approached, the high-bom beauty's eyes 
flashed out of their indifferent well-bred 
languor, and she smiled a very bright 
pleasant smile, even if it had not the 
lingering sweetness of expression that 
characterized Cecil's. She was tall, with 
a perfect figure, and long beautiful hands 
and feet ; as for her face it was lovely as 
that of a Grecian statue, and with a little 
of a statue's immobility and coldness of 
expression, except, indeed, when talking 
to Houston. Then no one could have 
accused her of coldness, for her whole 
countenance lighted up with a glow of 
animation and brilliancy that might have 
told a tale to any one caring to read it. 
That fair face, with its clear-cut features 
and deep, gentle blue eyes, the whole 
surrounded by coils of pale gold hair, 
was admired by many besides Houston, 
but for none of the others who fluttered 
around her was her aristocratic repose of 
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countenance ever disturbed. Houston 
knew this well, and waa pleased to know 
it. Till this night she had been to him 
the fairest woman he had ever beheld, 
and though not loving her (he seemed 
too cold of heart, too calculating of 
spirit, to feel any true or absorbing affec- 
tion), he had still thought once or twice 
of asking her to be his wife. She had a 
title that would sound well ; and besides, 
she would have a very nice fortune, she 
and her sister being co-heiresses, so that 
it would not be a bad thing, looked at in 
a business light ; and then she was really 
very lovely, and he admired her awfully, 
so he told himself. And she, poor girl, 
hedged in by the restraints of society, 
hardened by a daily repetition in her 
ears of its worldly code, and watched 
over with a vigilant care by a fashion- 
able mother, had contrived to throw her 
heart away on the handsome Colonel as 
thoroughly and truly as though she had 
been a shepherdess in a French romance. 
For her credit, be it said, it was not with- 
out reason she had done so, as Houston 
had in every way, except by words, given 
her to understand that he loved her. Of 
course her mother had seen none of this, 
or it would never have been allowed ; for 
though Houston was well enough off, and 
high up, for so young a man, in the ser- 
vice, still Lady Mount Falcon had a bet- 
ter match in view, in the person of the 
Marquis of Leniugton, a gouty, querulous 
oM man, who, attracted by Lady Edythe's 
beauty, had done her the honor of offer- 
ing her his hand through her mother, 
and was now waiting for the answer, the 
prudent matron having requested a few 
days' delay before replying; being, in 
truth, somewhat afraid of a rebellion on 
the part of her wilful child, and requir- 
ing a little time to prepare the girl and 
bring her round, before she could venture 
to broach the subject. Lady Edythe had 
not yet heard of the honor that awaited 
her, and though she perceived her mother 
had been hinting at something important 
in one or two conversations lately, she 
was still in happy ignorance of the state 
of the case, and welcomed her love, as 
he approached, with her brightest, hap- 
piest smile. 



CHAPTER XVHL 

OVEE THE WATER. 

Whilst the Lady Edythe and Houston 
■were enjoying their dance together, and 
she was inquiring, with a little eagerness, 



the name of the young lady with whom 
he had waltzed last, Cecil had confided 
to Major Paget, whom she had met that 
evening for the first time since their 
landing, her interview with the new 
Colonel. Paget was as indignant as shft 
could possibly wish, at the treatment to 
which his Queen, and ideal type of per- 
fection, had been subjected, but ended hy 
saying soothingly, 

" Never mind him, Queenie, he will 
find how mistaken he has been, once he 
Joins the reginaent, and sees the tone of 
leeling with regard to you in it; an J 
we'll all stand by you, and see that he 
doesn't annoy you — be sure of that." 

She smiled and thanked him, knowing 
well that if his friendship could do an^ 
thing she had it fully and entirely ; bui 
she went on, recollecting his confidences 
before they left India — 

** Do you still remain with us ? Ho^ 
have you settled matters with youa 
father V' 

" Oh I that's all right," he answered- 
with a well-pleased smile. "I told hinc: 
I couldn't leave the army — that no othex 
life would suit me, in fact ; and when h« 
saw I was set on remaining, he behavec 
like a brick — told me he'd do ever^ 
thing he could for me about the manag^ 
ment of the property, and that n 
wouldn't press me any more to sell ou* 
as I really had an objection to do so. S— 
I shall stick to the old colors yet a whila 
and hope to see the new Colonel recorz 
ciled to your reign, and good friends wit^ 
you before I leave.'* 

He paused, out of breath with so loi^ 
a speech, and, looking quite pleased wit> 
himself for his eloquence, whilst Ce(^- 
could not help laughing at his kindly 
honest face, beaming wiui satisfaction s^i 
his own performance. 

She liked Paget dearly, almost as 
much as he did her, and yet it was im- 
possible not to smile at his thorough- 
going, impenetrable, obtuse good-nature. 
He hardly ever thought evil of any one — 
malicious people said, because he never 
thought at all ; but that was not the 
case, as, whenever he did exert his mind 
on any subject, his ideas, though slow in 
coming, were just and to the point. He 
never repeated a bad report, he never 
cast a stone at those who were down, 
but was ever ready to bring forward 
some good anecdotes of those who were 
mali|^ed; and, besides, though often 
dull m catching jokes, and slow to speak, 
his pithy, short sayings were full of a 
quaint, quiet humor entirely their own. 

So Cecil was really pleased when she 
foimd he would remain with them, and 
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left the ball-TOom that night, or rather 
next moming, i^ith a confused idea that 
she had peilormed a very plucky action 
in bearding the Colonel, whom she 
thought of as "a horrid bear." I am 
sorry to say it of her, but such was the 
case. She was fully persuaded, however, 
tiiat the championship of her friends 
would carry her safe through any diflB- 
«nlties his enmity might raise about her. 
Her father, she was convinced, would 
never exchange, as long as it was possi- 
ble for him to remain ; and she certainly 
didn't want to leave their kind friends, 
and the dear old corps, no matter what 
happened. 

Then, nestling back in the cushions 
of Mrs. Villars's roomy carriage, she re- 
X>6ated the whole of her conversation 
'Vvith Houston to an interested audience 
— con«isting of her kind old chaperon, 
Carrie Villars, and young Hedworth, who 
liad come inside with them, on purpose 
t*o discuss the events of the evening, and 
criticise the get-up of the room and the 
company. She did not, of course, men- 
tion Villars as having been particularly 
spoken, of ; indeed she gave the conversa- 
tion more in general than in particular. 
Still he was very indignant, and declared 
"Vehemently that they would soon teach 
the Colonel a different line of conduct, 
"when he took command, and appeared 
among them; whilst Mrs. Villars said 
kindly, but gravely, 

" Tskke care, my dear. I am afraid he 
intends to make himself disagreeable, 
tod you will have to be very cautious if 
you wish to avoid annoyance." 

These few words of warning, kindly 
ftnd earnestly spoken, awakened the girl 
a little to a sense of the difficulty of her 
position; but she was young, with a 
proud, wild heart ; and when not alone, 
lace to face with her disappointed love, 
she carried a bold front before the world, 
and her high spirit often banished all 
sorrowful thoughts from her mind. 

Therefore, when she went with her 
father to Dublin, on the disembarking of 
the regiment, she forgot her kind friend's 
warning, and felt as little disposed as 
ever to conciliate the Colonel's good 
opinion, or shape her conduct to please 
his wishes. 

The — th Dragoons were quartered at 
the Portobello barracks, Cecil and her 
father having lodgings in Leinster Road. 
They had good rooms, and their horses 
were stabled at the barracks; for Cecil 
still kept her horse, or rather was to get 
one on landing in Ireland, as the chest- 
nut Tornado nad remained in India. 
This was a point her godfather, old 



Colonel Meredith, had insisted on; and, 
moreover, he kept it for her, as Levea- 
ton's income was not equal to such a 
demand upon it, consistent with their 
usual style of living. 

lie was a very indulgent godfather, 
Colonel Meredith, and spoiled his little 
girl, as he called her most persistently, 
sending her presents continually of every 
thing that he thought could please the 
eye or beautify the person of his charm- 
ing protegee. They arrived in Dublin 
about the beginning of February, and, 
thanks to some letters of introduction 
Mrs. Villars had given Cecil, soon got 
into the best set; whilst the ladies in 
barracks, Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Tennant, 
did not find themselves much taken 
notice of, as at first they would not men- 
tion their loneliness even to Cecil, who 
might have given them a helping hand 
in the society to which she had obtained 
admission. 

The Colonel had joined, too, but the 
young Queen had seen nothing of him 
since the Guards* ball; of course she 
could hardly expect he would honor her 
tea-table with his presence ; indeed, after 
what had occurred, she didn't desire it. 
Iler levees were attended quite as regu- 
larly as before, however, and she some- 
times fancied that many paid her more 
attention, and were more particular in 
calling than they used to be, in form'^r 
times. A fact which, if it really was as she 
imagined, could only proceed from their 
desire to show in what respect they held 
her, and how anxious they were that she 
should suffer no annoyance from the 
Colonel's aversion. Her father had met 
him, and made one remark, which, though 
certainly little enough in itself, conveyed 
a great deal of meaning to Cecil's mind, 
when coming from such a man as her 
father, who rarely expressed any opinion 
on changes in tne regiment, unless they 
pleased him very much. Leveston was 
telling Cecil one day, after dining at 
mess, all the little fragments of news he 
could remember, and ended by saying, 
"By-the-by, Colonel Houston was there 
too : he's quite another sort of man from 
Meredith." It was all he said, but Cecil 
immediately came to the conclusion that 
he had not made himself agreeable, for 
she knew her father had always* regarded 
Meredith as a pattern commanding offi- 
cer. 

The drawing-room was approaching. 
Dublin was getting very full, and Cecil, 
who had made many acquaintances, and 
went out a great deal, might have en- 
joyed herself very much, 5 it had not 
been for the miserable state of affairs 
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between her and Anstruther. They 
i^ hardly spoke now, though he came to the 
^ house still prettr^ often, under pretence 
of talking to his old friend Leveston. 
During these visits, Cecil was conscious 
that, if she happened to be in the room, 
he watched her incessantly, and followed 
her with his eyes as she moved, until 
even Leveston, though unobservant in 
those matters, began to notice it, and was 
pleased when the idea entered into his 
head that his best friend loved his child. 
He would offer no opposition, he was de- 
termined, if matters stood as bethought; 
and actuated by a hope that it was so, he 
tried once or twice to throw them more 
together. But he soon found that that 
did not answer at all ; for some reason or 
other, there was a kind of distant man- 
ner between them, that he had never re- 
marked formerly, which at last caused 
him to think he must be mistaken; and 
that although Anstruther admired her 
beauty — as what man could help doing ? 
— still he did not care for her in the way 
Leveston had fancied, and would have 
wished. 

Amongst other friends Cecil had found, 
one family in particular noticed her, and 
were kind to her. They took her to 
every thing going on. A good thing for 
the poor girl, who would otherwise have 
had to stay at home, her father seldom 
going out ; and when alone she spent her 
time in dreaming, often for hours to- 
gether, over what might have been, and 
the hardness of her fate — worse than 
that of any other girl she thought it. It 
was such a cruel thing that he should 
love her, and tell her so, yet not be will- 
ing to trust her, as he would any one 
else, no matter how indifferent to him 
they might be. 

After such thoughts she would rouse 
herself from her painful revery, with a 
toss of her head, and a flash in her proud 
eyes, as she muttered, 

" I will live it down. It is nonsense to 
grieve about one who treats me thus. 
Surely the heart can learn to forget ; the 
Lethe of the ancients was no fable to 
those who determined to discover it, 
and I will do so." 

^ She would dress herself then to go to 
a ball with the Beresfords, making her- 
self radiantly beautiful, and feeling as if 
she could do any thing to win oblivion 
from this fatal love. But when in the 
glittering ball-room she was sought with 
flattering words, and admiration followed 
her everywhere, she would fain have 
turned with disgust from her court of 
admirers, and thought, with longing, 
how welcome to her ears would be the 



coldest word uttered by the qxiiet voice 
she knew so well. 

It was at a ball at Mrs. Beresford's 
house that Cecil again met Colonel Hous- 
ton. She had not seen him, as we have 
said, since they came over; but for all 
that he had not forgotten her, nor aban- 
doned his project of punishing her for 
what he called her impertinence ; the 
more so as, a few days after he came 
over, he met at the United Service Club 
a friend of his who had been at the 
Guards' ball, but whom he had not seen 
since. This gentleman, after a little con- 
versation, said, 

" By Jove, Houston, thatt was a spicy 
little thing gave you such a snubbing the 
other night 1 I never* saw you well taken 
down before, and your face was some- 
thing to look at when she left you. Tell 
us her name, I should like amazingly to 
make her acquaintance." 

" What do you mean ? *' answered 
Houston, with his most know-nothing 
expression. " I don't follow you.'* 

" Oh I yes, you do,** answered his 
friend, sitting astride on a chair, and 
taking his cigar deliberately from be- 
tween his lips, staring the while at 
Houston in an aggravating manner. 
" She left you, and got Fordyce to take 
her to her chaperon. You didn't look 
best pleased about it." 

" Ah I little Leveston, of my regiment. 
I remember something about it. I dare 
say I had been telling her I thought 
yoimg ladies out of place in the army, 
and I suppose she didn't like it; but, 
indeed, I don't remember much about it." 

His companion laughed, and Houston 
walked off, determined all the more to be 
revenged on her for the chaff she had 
been the means of raising against him. 
But before he could do any thing towards 
the carrying out of his scheme, it was 
necessary he should again make friends 
with her ; and, accordingly, at Mrs. Beres- 
ford's ball, he resolved to begin putting 
his plans into execution. She had hard- 
ly entered the room before he made his 
way to her, and said in a low tone, that 
no one but she could hear, " I am come 
to apologize most humbly for having 
offended you the other ni^ht at the 
Guards' ball. Can you forgive me? I 
never intended to annoy you, and have 
been so angry with myself ever since." 

She raisea her. eyes to his face a lit- 
tle mistrustfully ; somehow she couldn't 
quite bring herself to believe in this 
man, but the whole expression of his 
countenance was so penitent and earnest 
that her prejudices vanished, and she an* 
swered, 
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"I did feel very much vexed, but I 
dare say it was all a mistake ; therefore 
I'll try to think no more about it." 

They danced together then, and Houston 
was so pleasant, so agreeable, so deferen- 
tial in his manner, that Cecil began al- 
most to Uke him, and was quite sorry 
they had ever got on badly together. 
The CJolonel used his eyes also to some 
purpose that evening, and remarked that, 
though Anstruther never asked her to 
dance, his looks followed her everywhere ; 
and once or twice he fancied he caujOfht her 
looking in that direction, when she thought 
herself unobserved. " There's something 
up between those two," he said; "but 
before I take any steps I must make 
sure." 

With this intention he watched more 
narrowly, and presently observed the ex- 
pression of Anstruther*s face change, as 
though a sudden and mortal pang shot 
through him, whilst he turned away his 
h'^d with an effort from the direction in 
which he had been gazing; then in a 
minute or two he looked again slowly, 
and as though moved to do so by a pow- 
er stronger than his own will. Houston, 
following the direction of his junior's 
eyes, saw Cecil talking with Villars. 
She looked anxious and ill at ease, and 
cast hurried, furtive glances in Anstru- 
ther's direction. 

" The Captain is jealous of that boy — 
more fool he," thought the Colonel; 
" and she ^nows he is jealous, and 
doesn't like to displease him, yet can't 
tell what to do exactly. This is a 
j strange state of affairs; out I'll see if I 
* shall be able to put a little order into it 
before long. I don't think Villars is a 
bit dangerous ; he's too young, and she 
only looks upon him as a kind of brother, 
so rit not trouble my head about him ; 
but I fear she likes that fellow Anstru- 
ther, and as long as he's here I shall have 
no chance. He must go, that's all. 
He'll want a little bullying to make him 
stir, but I've no doubt I'll be able to get 
rid of him before long." 

Next day at mess an opportunity oc- 
curred for beginning the bullying system, 
necessary, according to the Colonel, for 
moving Anstruther. It happened thus. 
Houston, for his own reasons, was anxious 
to turn their conversation on the little 
Queen, and began his advances by join- 
mg in some talk going on about the last 
night's ball. 

"Those two Beresford girls are very 

f pleasant and good-natured," he said; 
*• every one likes them, and they go out 
ev^jywhere. I thought the elaest well 
got ap last night too, though none could 



be compared in that way with little Lev- 
eston. She is pretty ; it's a great pity her 
tone should be spoilt by living so much 
in gentlemen's society." 

" I can't see that her tone is spoilt at 
all," answered Anstruther, some way 
down the table; "and if the men she 
associates with are gentlemen,- 1 don't see 
how they can harm her." 

" Ah 1 is that your opinion, Captain 
Anstruther? I'm sure it is a valuable 
one, but I wasn't asking for it just now ; 
iny remark was addressed to Captain 
Brabazon," answered Houston, with a 
perceptible sneer. 

Anstruther looked at him with'- both 
astonishment and indignation visible on 
his face, then he replied, 

"I should not have spoken, only I 
imagined your remark was addressed to 
the table generally." 

"You were mistaken, then. But it 
doesn't matter; when I am anxious for 
an opinion on any subject, I shall know 
where to go for it." There was a deljfl 
silence for a minute or two after this 
speech, all being too much taken aback 
by the Colonel's disagreeable tone and 
manner to be able to start a fresh topic 
at once. Before any one could do so, 
Houston resumed the subject: "That 
little Leveston goes out a great deal, and 
is immensely called on and noticed ; 
much more so than the officers' wives. 
J^irs. Tennant was complaining to me the 
other day that hardly any one had been 
to see her." 

Paget looked up quietly. "I'll tell 
you why, if I may speak — but perhaps 
you weren't addressing me." A sup- 
pressed smile went round, as the Colonel 
answered, very much put out. 

" Oh ! yes, tell us by all means. I 
have no objection to a remark that is not 
meant for a particular individual being 
answered by any .one." 

"Well, you see," answered Paget 
slowly, as if. half asleep, and not caring 
to waken for his auditor, "some ladies 
tried on neglecting her once, and they 
found none of us would come without 
our Queen, so they were glad enough then 
to pay their court to her. Not that tlilt 
has ever been the case here. I think she 
had letters of introduction to people in 
Dublin." 

" Yes," chimed in Brabazon, " that is a 
good story they tell of her at Poonah — 
it was when she was about fifteen, I 
think. Some grand lady there was giv- 
ing a ball, and wanted us very much to 
honor it with our presence. She had 
never called on Cecil, or indeed on any 
other lady in the regiment, which didn't 
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prevent her sending the little Queen an 
invitation, in which she expressed herself 
sorry that she had not called, owing to 
her being unable to walk up the barrack 
stairs. Our Queen is a proud little puss, 
as you all know ; so, though she laughed 
heartily over the note, and showed it to 
us all as a good joke, yet she resolved to 
pay the lady out in her own coin. She 
therefore wrote a reply, saying she re- 
gretted very much that she could not 
accept Mrs. So and So*s kind invitation, 
as she was unable to walk down the 
barrack stairs. I say the old dowager's 
face must have been glorious when she 
received that answer, and found, more- 
over, we none of us would appear. She 
was not very long in finding her way up 
the barrack stairs after that, and didn't 
appear to experience any ill effects from 
the exertion, except that I think her tem- 

Eer was rather ruffled at having to eat 
umble pie in that way; for it appeared 
she could not at all get on without the 
military at her entertainments, having a 
large share of the feminine liking for a 
redcoat." 

"I didn't fancy your little lady was so 
particular as all that," answered Houston. 
" I wonder would she do the same now ? " 

"Yes, certainly, if she was treated 
in the same manner," replied Paget. 
"Keeps up the dignity of the regi- 
ment." 

" I doubt it ; she is heart and soul 
wrapped up in gayety, and would bear 
any amount of snubbing sooner than 
lose a ball." 

Anstruther glanced up quickly as 
though about to speak, but thought bet- 
ter of it, and looked down again. Hous- 
ton saw his movement, however, and 
went on, determined to provoke him 
into interrupting. 

" There's nothing more despicable than 
a toadying spirit, that'll eat any amount 
of dirt, and put up with any indignity, 
sodner than lose the opportunity of an 
invitation; and I think Miss Leveston 
has not a little of that nature. If she 
ever acted as you describe, it was under 
pressure from her father, or some one 
else. However charming she may be, no 
one can assert she shows any nobleness 
of character." 

" I can and do assert it ! " answered 
Anstruther, springing to his feet, and 
pushing his chair back noisily ; " and as 
1 suppose I have again spoken when I 
was not addressed, I shall leave the rooms, 
for I will not sit and hear my friends as- 
persed in silence." 

" Anstruther is right 1 " cried a chorus 
of subs, whom astonishment had, until 



then, kept silent; whilst some of the 
older fellows, more cautious than the rest, 
looked black, but contented themselves 
with muttering in undertones to each 
other, ** Impudent beast ! Better wait till 
we see what's coming next." 

Colonel Houston looked round the 
table calmly. He had intended to annoy 
Anstruther, and provoke him into some 
breach of discipline, but had never wished 
to raise a storm amongst all his other 
subordinates. Prompt measures must be 
taken to restore order. Glancing round 
him, Houston perceived Villars half ris- 
ing from his seat, as though about to 
follow Anstruther from the room. 

" Sit down, Villars ! " he called out, in 
a sufficiently commanding tone. " I hope 
because Captain Anstruther is so foolish 
as to be annoyed by a speech, in no way 
meant to offend, and for which, if it 
has caused annoyance, I apologize, and 
because he has so far forgotten himself 
as to behave badly to his superior officer, 
that you are not going to copy his exam- 
ple. I gave you credit for more ffood 
sense and knowledge of your position 
than to think of doing such a thing. 
And now, sir, perhaps you will tell me 
what all the commotion is about." 

Villars colored up to the roots of his 
hair, and looked down on the table to col- 
lect his ideas. He was too much excited 
to speak out his feelings, or those of others, 
very plainly ; and he was almost too anx- 
ious tnat they should be made known, once 
and for all, so clearly that there should 
be no possibility of such a disagreeable 
scene again occurring — though, from 
what he knew of the Colonel, and had 
heard him say before, he guessed pretty 
surely that tnis was no accidental col- 
lision with the feelings of his subordi- 
nates. Whilst Villars stammered* and 
hesitated, and got more and more con- 
fused as to what he should say, and where 
he should begin, Houston, after a minute's 
pause, as though waiting for an answer, 
went on — 

"It seems this disturbance is even more 
senseless than I could have- supposed, 
since you have actually no reason to give 
for your very disrespectful excitement. 
I shall pass it over tlus once, though any 
thing of the kind is extremely distestsf ul 
to me, but I beg nothing of tne sort may 
be repeated in future." 

By this time, however, Villars had a 
little collected his ideas, and determined 
that the Colonel should not so completely 
place them in the wrong as he seemed 
about to succeed in doing, he began — 

"I beg your pardon. Colonel, but as 
you asked me to speak before, I suppose 
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I may do so now. Why I didn't answer 
you sooner was not because I had nothing 
to say on the subject, but because I had 
a good deal, and could not quite make up 
my mind where to begin. The reason of 
Captain Anstruther's indignation, and of 
ours also, was the (allow me to say what 
I think, if I speak at all) unfair and dis- 
agreeable way i|^ which you mentioned 
mss Leveston, a young lady who, you are 
wU aware, has been brought up in our 
regiment from childhood, and whom, as 
you well know, we hold in the highest 
possible esteem. We were aware that 
I you had expressed disapprobation of our 
leeling for that young lady, and of the 
title we had bestowed on her, to testify 
to that regard. It was, therefore, almost 
impossible for us to avoid thinking that 
your remarks were intentional, when 
they took so personal and severe a form . 
Captain Anstruther saw the matter in 
that light, as did I, and also many others ; 
therefore, feeling it impossible to sit by 
and hear a friend disparaged, whom he 
was not allowed to defend, he withdrew 
from the room, for fear he should be 
tempted to show his disapprobation in 
some more marked and disrespectful 
form.'' 

"That will do : you have said enough, 
Villars, though I cannot help being a 
little curious to know how Captain Anstru- 
ther could have been more disrespectful. 
However, we will pass over that, and to 
soothe all your wounded feelings, I will 
apologize for having expressed my opinion 
of your fair friend's character, which I did 
wifliout any feeling of ill-will, or wish to 
annoy, but simply in an abstract manner, 
as I would speak of any other person 
that came under my notice. Indeed, to 
calm your minds, and satisfy you, with 
regard to the safety of your idol, I may 
as well tell you I aamire that young lady 
extremely, and have no wish to press my 
original intention of persuadmg her 
fader to exchange. I hope this acknowl- 
edgment will convince you I mean noth- 
ing bad of your Queen, and that in future 
a man may be allowed the right of free 
speech without raising such a disturbance 
as I witnessed just now." 

"Very good," replied Paget, quietly, 
" but if you wish to keep the peace, I 
should advise you to avoid giving utter- 
ance to any such thoughts on that subject 
as those abstract remarks you favored us 
with a minute ago." 

Houston laughed, as he looked towards 
Paget and answered, 

"I'll try to take your advice.*' But 
his laugh had even a more disagreeable 
ej^ression than usual, and the worthy 

6 



Major thought " That fellow will get him- 
self and us into trouble some day." 

The rest of them settled down to their 
dinner again, but with such an expression 
on their coimtenances, and in so gloomy a 
manner, that even a stranger entering at 
that moment could not fail to perceive 
something very unusual had happened. 

The Colonel's apology, willingly given 
though it seemed to be, had failed to con- 
vince the minds of his auditors of his in- 
nocence of any offensive intention ; whilst 
the praise awarded to Cecil was of a 
kind not calculated to please the ears of 
men as fastidious on her account as were 
those to whom he spoke. ^ 

The remainder oi the dinner passed in 
a gloomy constrained silence, Houston 
trying to keep up a little conversation at 
his end of the table, to which the others 
didn't seem at all to respond ; and at the 
far end nothing but black looks and un- 
dertoned observations greeted him, when- 
ever he turned his glance in that direc- 
tion. 

A less bold or determined man than 
Houston would have been cowed by the 
storm he had called up, but it only made 
him more bent on his own way, and more 
resolved to have all those fellows under 
his thumb before long, by fair means or 
by foul. 

"I'll soon teach them," he thought, 
" that I have the power to punish them for 
this sort of thing, and, if need be, kick 
them out of the Service, under some pre- 
text or other. What a soft old fellow 
that Meredith must have been; he has 
always let them do exactly as they like, 
and they really are not aware the Colonel 
is their master. A month or two more, 
and we shall see a very different state of 
things here." 

Dinner was over at last. Then they 
all dispersed in little knots and groups, 
taking different directions. It was easy 
to guess what subject furnished the staple 
of all their conversation, and many went 
to seek Anstruther and congratulate him 
on his spirited behavior. But he was 
nowhere to be found, having, in truth, 
gone out for a long solitary walk, trying 
by active exertion to calm down the tur- 
moil of his spirit. 

Late in the evening a rumor ran 
through the barracks that Anstruther had 
been placed under arrest for disrespectful 
conduct to the Colonel at mess that day. 
This report was soon ascertained to be 
true. Anstruther was confined to quar- 
ters until further orders; and as there 
was a ball at the Castle that night, to 
which he, along with many of the others, 
had intended going, it was not difficult to 
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discover the motive which prompted this 
step. 

When Paget heard what had happened, 
he was already half dressed for the ball. 
Hurrying on the rest of his toilet any- 
how, and even forgetting a rosebud he had 
begged from Cecil that afternoon, he set 
out for the Colonel's quarters, and obtain- 
ing admission, began the subject thus : 

" I hope. Colonel, you won't be annoyed 
at my disturbing you again about this 
affair to-day, but I thought I understood 
you to say you pardoned us all for our 
mdiscretion, or whatever it may be called, 
and wouldn't notice it any further. 
Wasn'JIright?" 

" Perfectly so," assented Houston. 
" What leads you to think I had alteifed 
my mind on that point ? " 

" Only this, that Anstruther has been 
ordered into arrest, which I was convinced 
was a mistake ; and as this is the night 
of the Castle ball, I thought I had better 
let you know, and have the error corrected 
in time." 

" Ah 1 there you see it is you who mis- 
take. I pardoned all those young fellows 
who at least did not proceed so far in 
their unruly behavior as Anstruther ; but 
a man of his years and standing is a 
different thing, and his being so much the 
worst authorizes me to make an example 
of him. He is a surly devil, and I am 
sure his absence from the Castle will not 
be regretted by any one." 

"He is nothing of the sort," retorted 
Paget hotly. " We all like him, though 
since his fall in India he has never been 

?uite the same. Hurt himself internally, 
should think; but if, as you say, you 
admire our Queen so much, and are anx- 
ious to please her, you had better let him 
go to the ball to-night. She will be very 
much disappointed not to see him." 

*^ There 1 don't agree with you," an- 
swered Houston lazily, fastening a flower 
in his button-hole whilst speaking, as a 
finishing touch. "I'm sure she's only 
civil to nim because she's known him so 
long, and perhaps has seen very few bet- 
ter than he ; but it will all be different 
soon ; and, besides, if she wants him, let 
her ask his pardon from me." 

" She'd do it in a minute if she knew 
how he was placed," replied Paget ; then 
he went on earnestly : " I wish you'd let 
me speak to you as a friend, Colonel. 
We've always got on so well together till 
now, it seems a pity the harmony of the 
regiment should oe broken. K you could 
only manage to take this little hobby of 
ours good-humoredly, as you would the 
goat of the 23d, or the deer of those 
other fellows, all would go well. But if 



Anstruther is annoyed because of hm. 
defence of her, depend upon it a ver-y 
disagreeable feeling will be rais<^cj 
amongst the young fellows, which yoti 
will find it hard to overcome afterwards. 
You are a young man to be in commai:Kd 
of a regiment, and, perhaps, don't thiafe 
how easy it is to raise men's ill feel- 
ings, and how difficult^^ smooth thezn 
down. 1 have seen a good deal of that, 
however, whilst roughing about the 
world, and if you don't mind taking a 
word of advice from one who is not so 
high in the service as yourself, though as 
old in years, I think you'll find it will 
bear acting upon." 

" Upon my word, Paget," laughed 
Houston, "you've read me no end of a 
sermon, but I won't promise to act on it, 
as I intend to bring these fellows to order 
my own way. I bear you no ill-will, 
however, for having spoken up, and I'm 
sorry I can't oblige you about your friend. 
I suppose you're bound to the ball too ; 
will you take a seat with me ? " 

This Paget refused, and departed, 
grieved at the imsuccessful result of his 
errand, and divided between liking and 
disliking for his most incomprehensible 
commander. He had taken Paget's lect- 
ure so well, though it certainly was very 
presumptuous and forward, that the 
Major could not help feeling a kind of 
respect for one who listened to rebuke so 
patiently; but then he had equally per- 
sisted m a very rigorous and narsh 
measure, which prevented the esteem of 
his inferior rising to any very enthusias- 
tic pitch. 

He was obliged to attend the ball with- 
out Anstruther, however, and was pleased 
to see Villars giving Cecil a full, true, 
and particular account of all that had 
occurred, minus the real cause of the dis- 
pute having been herself, and only stat- 
ing that it was some one they held in 
great esteem. That she guessed at once 
who that some one was, they could di- 
vine, from the brilliant flush that over- 
spread her countenance ; but they could 
not understand how dear the inteUigence 
was to her, proving, as it did, that cold 
and unjust as he might be before her, he 
was still ready to suffer in her cause, and 
maintain her dignity before all who 
might speak slightingly of her. 

Next day -Aoistruther was released, 
Houston saying he did not wish to be 
too severe on a first offence ; but, rather 
unfortunately for his character for mag- 
nanimity, the sceptical young subs 
would assert he had confined Anstruther 
to quarters on purpose to prevent his at- 
tending the ball, because he was aware 
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oi the Captain's intention to be there, 
and only let him out when he knew there 
was nothing he cared for in prospect. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

S^S BAXTER. 

A DAY or two after this, the two mar- 
ried ladies, Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Ten- 
nanty came to call on Cecil, she having 
already paid them a visit at their quar- 
ters. A&s. Tennant's passee face wore a 
more peevish expression even than was 
nsual to it, while handsome blonde Mrs. 
Brown seemed languid, indifferent, and 
moped. The cause of their discontent 
soon became apparent, as they both com- 
plained bitterlv of the dulness of the 
place, and the few people who had called 
on them. Cecil comforted them as well 
as she could, determining, in her good- 
natured little heart, that she would per- 
suade some of her friends to take notice 
of them. She said nothing about this, 
however, for fear of failure, and not 
caring to let them know she was con- 
ferring a favor on them in any way ; for 
she was well aware she was no favorite 
with them, and thought that very proba- 
bly they, like herself, would object to re- 
ceiving benefits from one for whom they 
did not care. 

Perhaps, if she had known how hardly 
their tongues had sometimes used her, 
she would not have been so forgiving; 
but, fortunately for us, we rarely hear 
the true opinion those around entertain 
of us, else, I fear, there would be even 
less kindness and charity practised in the 
world than there is now. 

Cecil carried her project into execu- 
tion, however, and was enabled to per- 
suade the Beresfords, the Kingleys, the 
Frenches, and several more, to take up 
the two ladies, whp, not knowing the 
cause to which this sudden influx of vis- 
itors was due, prided themselves im- 
measurably on it, and were quite con- 
vinced that merit is always discovered 
sooner or later, and brings its own reward. 
They, as well as every one else, had heard 
of the Colonel's aversion to the Queen of 
the Regiment, and lived in hopes of some 
change being presently effected in con- 
sequence. " A very good thing it will be," 
Mra. Tennant would declare ; " the little 
minx doesn't know her own place, and 
thinks herself too good to mix with us. 
She'll find out how small she is in reality, 
when her father has to change into an- 
other regiment." 



To which Itfrs. Brown would reply, 

" Well, I don't wish the girl any harm 
or unnecessary mortification, but I should 
be very glad she were got rid of, as she 
keeps us so much in the background. 
None of the officers pay us any attention, 
they arfe so much taken up with her." 

their astonishment and disappoint- 
ment were therefore great, indeed, when 
they found, on entering Dublin society, 
that, far from appearing anxious to get 
rid of Cecil, the Colonel had become one 
of her most devoted admirers ; so much 
so, indeed, that, outside the circle of the 
regiment, gossips began to whisper it 
would be a match, no one for a moment 
supposing the girl would be fool enough 
to refuse so advantageous an offer. For 
the Colonel had by this time begun to 
play his little game, as he persuaded 
himself, though at times a kind of fear 
shot through him, as to whether he was 
not a little too much in earnest. He was 
indeed outwardly changed since he first 
joined. He attended all' the little Queen's 
teas, addressed her by her title, like the 
others, and was far more devoted than 
they ever thought of being. Cecil found 
his attentions rather too much of ,a good 
thing ; for he was always beside her, talk- 
ing to her, and amusing her, when she 
would listen to him ; when she was occu- 
pied with another, lingering near, listen- 
ing to the conversation, scowling at the 
favored individual, and watching her 
with a rapt intentness that made him 
quite regardless of the looks and remarks 
directed at him. 

" I say, isn't it absurd the way Hous- 
ton's going on about our little Queen ? " 
said Villars to Anstruther one evening, 
as they were returning from Leveston's 
house, where the Colonel's devotion had 
been of the most marked kind. " 1 don't 
know what he's up to, but you may be 
sure there's something wrong about it, as 
he isn't a man to go in bona fide for love 
or any thing of that kind." 

" How can you tell," asked Anstruther, 
a little amused at the young fellow be- 
side him pronouncing so boldly on an 
older man's nature and capability for 
loving. " I should have said that, if he 
went in for any thing of that kind at all, 
he would do it just in the way he seems 
to be doing with her : over head and ears, 
throwing caution, prudence, every thing to 
the winds. And she will take him, too, 
I suppose if he asks her," he added bit- 
terly. 

"I don't think so," answered Villars 
bluntly ; " our little Queen isn't a girl to 
be taken by riches or position ; and with 
all his attentions, Houston has something 
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sinister about him that repels confidence. 
Depend on it, though she can't keep him 
away from her, she doesn't half like him.'* 

It was very pleasant to Anstruther to 
hear her so well defended from his own 
suspicions, or at least would have been, 
had he not suddenly remembered that 
Villars was the man of all others whose 
intimacy with Cecil he most feared. 
And now he thought, no doubt Villars 
will not believe she can love the Colonel 
because he thinks she cares for him. He 
turned and left his companion abruptly 
as this thought passed through his mind ; 
whilst Villars, taken quite aback hj such 
a sudden leave-taking, strode on, thinking 
that "really there niust be a screw loose 
about Anstruther somewhere, he is so 
very eccentric at times.*' 

AH this while, what Houston had be- 
gun in sport was becoming very serious 
earnest for him. He couldn't keep the 
sweet fair face of the little Leveston, as 
he designated her in his thoughts, ever 
away from him. — her voice sounded con- 
tinually in his ears ; and yet sometimes, 
when a glimpse of the danger of his 
pastime flashed through his mind, he 
would .turn away from the idea impa- 
,tiently, saying, 

" Bah I it's only my nature to be very 
persistent about any thing I take up. 
rve been just at bad about other things 
before, so I needn't wonder or feel anx- 
ious because I am equally set upon this." 

By degrees, however, he ceased think- 
ing of the reason for which he had begun 
this amusement, and never reverted, 
either, to the finishing up he had planned 
for himself. Only two ideas seemed to 
occupy his mind — one being Cecil, the 
other hatred of Anstruther, and, along 
with him, of any man whom for a time 
he took it into his head to imagine she 

favored. ^_ 

The oapriciousness and injustice 
roused by these feelings made him uni- 
versally detested in the regiment. None 
could guess whom he would be down on 
next, or in what way the individual pun- 
ished had offended. In strong contrast 
to this was his behavior to Cecil. Then 
the man seemed transformed, even his 
disagreeable expression disappeared, and 
those who knew him best wondered at 
the change a minute or two would effect. 

To her he tried to appear generous, 
frank, and open-hearted, every action 
that came before her being carefully 
planned to create a favorable impression ; 
and, indeed, the nature of his feelings 
for her caused him, in her presence, to 
be for the time a much nobler and more 
love-worthy being than he really was. 



For true love — and however badly h 
may have acted, after-events compel 
to acknowledge his was of the truest o 
its kind — ennobles and purifies tht 
heart in wbich it takes up its abode 
particularly when in the presence of th« 
beloved. And so it was with the Colonel 
He had been used to consider all womei 
as soulless, heartless b^gs, fit for 
hour's amusement, and then to be thro 
aside for some other pursuit. That 
woman could have noble aspiratio 
high and lofty thoughts, firm purpose 
and unswerving will in pursuing th 
right, even to her own loss, with a cle 
comprehensive intellect, all united to 
very rare and admirable beauty, wouli 
never have seemed to him possible unti 
he met Cecil. 

At first he thought as badly of her 
of all others, and in that belief began his 
schemes for destroying her peace of miuGl 
and amusing himselt ; but before long 
he perceived that here was something 
different from what he had ever met 
before, or that, if he had ever met a 
character like it, he had passed it over 
without notice. It would have been well 
for him then if, seeing how different this 
young girl was from the fashionable 
women of his acquaintance, he had 
abandoned his project for the ruin of her 
peace of mind, and for his own selfish 
amusement. But such an act was very 
far from his thoughts. The increasing 
difficulty of the task only spurred him 
on, whilst the strange new feeling roused 
by the sweetness and strength of his 
intended victim's character grew stronger 
and stronger with every moment he spent 
in her presence. 

It was at this time that he began to 
perceive failings and short-comings in 
himself he had never noticed before. 
Did she see them too ? was the question 
always recurring to his mind ; and if she 
did, could she ever love him as he had 
determined she should, come what might- 
Then he knew he loved her, as he had 
never thought to care for living mortal, 
and would chide himself fiercely at times 
for his weakness and folly. For folly it 
surely was that he, the cynical, egotistical 
man of the world, should lose his head * 
for this pretty, petted plaything of the 
regiment. He did not take into account, 
when thinking thus bitterly, that, almost 
child as she was, she possessed qualities 
rare at any time in the world, and that, 
when met with, cannot fail of exerting 
influence on those around. 

Then he would try for a time to exer- 
cise his own strong will, that had so 
often helped him in positions of difi- 
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culty; but even it was weakened and 
enervated. He could not will to chase 
her from his thoughts ; he could not will 
to see her no more ; he could not will not 
to love her who he knew well had gained 
his whole heart, beyond hope of recovery 
or recall. 

At last, after one or two struggles 
with what was stronger than himself, 
he made up his mind to fight against it 
no more. It was kismet. Why, then, 
should he jiot turn all his strength of 
mind and will to accomplish it ? To win 
her — not as a toy to oe thrown away, 
as he had once sought her, but as a 
jewel, to be won and worn, till death 
should tear it from him. 

But there was Anstruther. — Houston 
felt instinctively he was in the way, and 
must be got rid of, by fair means or foul. 
Whatever might be the cause of estrange- 
ment at present between them, it was 
certain she liked him, though possibly 
her feelings might not have developed 
any farther. Still the Colonel's anxious, 
troubled heart was filled with a fiery 
jealous pain whenever he saw her glance 
towards the handsome, gloomy captain, 
who had become more depressed than 
ever, since Houston joined the regiment. 
And, in truth, he had good cause for 
being sad. The. Colonel was perpetually 
down on him, and irritating nim in 
numberless ways — very trying to a man 
of high spirit ; whilst above all, his con- 
stant attentions to Cecil had a meaning 
and purpose in them, to Anstruther's 
eyes, that passed imnoticed by the 
others. 

As for Cecil herself, she was at first 
greatly amused by Houston's devotion. 
It never struck her that it could be more 
than a sham respect to the title he ridi- 
culed; so she laughed at him and it, 
accepted his attentions gayly, and never 
dreamed that any serious liking for 
herself could be at the bottom of all. 

Thinking it a burlesque on her 
position, she fancied he would soon get 
tired of it; but as it still continued, she 
began, after a time, to take credit to 
herself for having removed the Colonel's 
scruples, and enrolled him among her 
friends. Full * of this idea, she treated 
him with more cordiality than at first — 
talking to him without fear of ridicule, 
and allowing him to see more and more 
every day of her gentle, lovable, charac- 
ter and strong, though little cultivated 
intellect. Then, as time passed on, and 
Houston at last began to acknowledge 
to himself that he could not — or would 
not, it was with him — live without her, 
she had settled into a warm liking for 



him, only at times shaken and disturbed 
by the news of capricious tyranny to 
those under him, when she would grieve 
at the flaw in her new friend's character, 
which rendered it impossible to think 
of him with the confidmg trust she felt 
in Paget, Villars, and many more. 

She hardly dared question him yet on 
any of the acts she heard complained of, 
though once or twice she had felt almost 
moved to try the effect of a remonstrance 
from her ; but, fearing to make matters 
worse thereby, she would refrain, and 
meet him next time with a little more 
stiffness and constraint than usual. But 
for these tales that constantly reached 
her ears, Cecil would have liked him 
very much. In spite of them, she could 
not help feeling very grateful for his 
kindness to herself, and often stood up 
for him during his absence, whenever 
her young friends, the subalterns, dis- 
cussed him in her presence. 

" Well I " cried Villars one day, when 
they had been having an animated dis- 
cussion on him amongst a select circle of 
themselves round Cecil's tea-table, " we're 
going to give a ball, your Majesty, in 
the Exhibition Palace. It's expressly 
for your edification, so I hope your new 
ally will help us well with it, in return 
for your gallant defence of him. It's 
my belief he's a stingy beggar." 

Cecil laughed. 

"Thanks a thousand times for the 
ball, comrades; I know I shall enjoy 
daucinff at . it. And the Colonel will 
subscribe, you'll see. Will you think 
better of him if he does ? " 

"I don't know," answered Ainslie, 
who was leaning against the window in 
a thoughtful attitude. " He'll do it to 
please you, and if he pleases you that 
pleases him, you see, so I think he de- 
serves no credit for it. What do you 
say, Leveston ? You haven't given your 
opinion yet." 

" I thmk," replied Leveston, laughing, 
" that you have no right to discuss your 
Colonel thus; and you, little one," he 
added, addressing Cecil, " are as bad as 
these young fellows for encouraging 
them. Let's change the subject." 

So they dropped it for the time, but it 
was evident they thought the Colonel 
cared so little for them, and had so little 
desire to identify himself with their 
amusements, that out for his devotion to 
Cecil, and wish to please her, they would 
have had very little encouragement firom 
him. 

Villars, who was supposed to have an 
unlimited supply of brass in his compo- 
sition, which nad been much increased 
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by his London and Dublin pfayeties, and 
by a very fashionable indifferentism of 
demeanor he had adopted, was chosen to 
broach the subject oi the intended ball 
at mess, and as£ Houston's aid in getting 
it up. 

Of course he exclaimed faintly against 
this, saying, 

"Really I'm not up to bearding the 
lion in his den in that matter. He'll sit 
on me, and squash me flat, with one of 
those cold looks of his. I'd never sur- 
vive it." 

" Oh 1 yes, you would," answered 
Ainslie. " You're lust like one of those 
little India-rubber balls, with a head on 
the top, you see chiMren with ; you put 
your hand on the top and squash them 
m, but no sooner is the pressure with- 
drawn than they spring up to their full 
height with a kind of triumphant 
screech. That's you, Villars, to the life ; 
and if the Colonel tries to sit on you, I'll 
back you to jump up in his face, with a 
bound that will astonish him." 

" Well," replied Villars, trying not to 
look pleased at the delicate compliment 
just paid him, "I'll do my best about 
the matter, and, if I fail, do you take it 
up and carry it through." 

Accordingly, at mess that day, Vil- 
lars, towards the close of the meal, 
when, as he whispered to Ainslie, the 
lion's appetite would be appeased, called 
out from the other end of tne table, 

" I say. Colonel, we want to get up a 
ball on a grand scale in honor of our 
Queen, as these Dublin people have been 
very kind in asking both her and us. 
Don't you think we ought?" 

"I. see no objection,". answered Hous- 
ton, rather stiffly, reflecting, as he spoke, 
that there was a provoking air of 
equality about this young man, and that 
he required to be put down a little. 
Besides he (Houston) would have liked 
to have originated the ball-idea himself, 
and now only two courses remained open 
to him, both of them not agreeable to 
his spirit. One was to assume a secon- 
dary position and follow in their lead; 
the other to set his face against the mat- 
ter altogether, which would certainly be 
assuming a very prominent part, and 
would no doubt put an end to the pro- 
ject, but might also be obnoxious to 
Cecil, who either had heard, or would 
hear, all their plans, and what had hap- 
pened to them. 

There was still a third course which 
flashed through his mind as he uttered 
his short stiff answer to Villars, and 
that was to tiy to assume the position of 
one who had been thinking over the 



matter some time, but had not considerec 
the right opportunity for acting hac 
arrived. That plan, by good manage 
ment, might be made to do, and he woule 
then naturally assume the leadership oi 
affairs. So he continued — 

"In fact, I have been thinking th^ 
matter over some time, but had almos 
decided it would be better to wait til 
nearer the end of the season. Howeve " 
as you all seem to wish it to take pla<= 
now, I have no doubt it will be as weL 
and shall be happy to assist you in evcK 
possible way. Where do you think (m 
having it? " 

"At the Exhibition Palace," repli^ 
Villars, greatly delighted at his vm 
looked-for success; "we'll give a veM 
grand affair whilst we're about it, ana 
that's the best place going for any thiin 
of that kind." 

" I thought so myself," said Houston 
>* When shall it be — Thursday week ? * ^ 

" Oh, no, not imtil this day fortnight 
that's quite soon enough. We won't ge 
all the invitations out till to-morron 
evening at soonest," interrupted Brabazon, 
very much alarmed, for fear too short 
notice should be given. 

" Then we must look over oot visiting- 
list, and see who's to be ^sked, and who 
isn't. You'd better do that, Brabazon," 
continued the Colonel; and so they 
chatted away, as full of excitement and 
anxiety as if they had been a set of 
school-girls preparing for their first ball ; 
only one dissenting voice to the general 
glee being heard — it was that of Paget, 
who muttered gloomily, 

" Awful bore it will be ; and I suppose 
I sha'n't be able to get a nap the whole 
evening, there are so many dowagers to 
be taken in to supper." 

The day of the ball was fixed, the 
invitations were issued, the preparations 
were made, and the eventful night drew 
near. At one or two dances lately, Cecil 
had noticed a young lady whom she had 
seen before going out in London; and 
this stranger's appearance was so bril- 
liant and striking that she asked her 
partners several times who the unknown 
was. At length some one told her it was 
Lady Edythe Vavasour. 

" She's a great London belle," he went 
on explaining, "and her father, Lord 
Mount Falcon, is a large landed proprietor 
in Ireland, and spends a good part of 
each spring over here. They used to say 
in London that Houston, of your regi- 
ment, was very devoted to her; but I 
suppose he has got the sack, as I hardly 
ever see him go near her now." 

So spoke ]^. George Pearce, a lieuten- 
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ftot in a line regiment, and a dandy of 
the first water, signifying to his partner, 
as he finished, a wish to take another 
turn of the waltz. 

His mother and sister were particularly 
nice people, and had been kind to Cecil, 
80 that she often danced with the young 
fellow, though caring little about him, 
despite the opinion of Dublin society in 
jfeneral, indorsed by most young ladies 
in particular, that he was the handsomest 
man at that time gracing the venerable 
and dirty city with his presence. Rumor 
had it, too, that he was about to be mar- 
ried, but none knew any thing quite cer- 
tain on that head as yet; only, if he 
didn't get married he ought to, gossip 
said, or else what did he mean by spend- 
ing so much time at the Beresfords * ? - 

But whilst Cecil was observing the 
Lady Edythe for her* beauty. Lady 
Edyibhe had noticed the little Queen for 
far other reasons. That night of the 
Guards' ball she remembered well, she 
had been so happy then, and Houston 
had seemed to love her. Since that time 
he had hardly been near her, and his 
manner waa changed. She could not 
acconnt for it, or exactly define the dif- 
ference, but she felt it, and her spirits 
fell under the torture of anxiety and 
doubt. 

Then this girl, lovely and innocent- 
faced as an angel, was always in his 
society (for Lady Edythe had foilnd out 
all about her). He danced with her that 
last night once ; she remembered asking 
her name of him afterwards ; now he 
danced with her often, and when the 
dance was over, would retire to some 
quiet comer, from which he could watch 
fliis child with the fairy figure, and 
radiant face, and Circean seductive grace, 
Tinobserved. Unobserved at least, as he 
thought, but, in reality, only too keenly 
and closely watched by eyes that laughed 
in answer to laughter around, wnilst 
hitter tears scorched "them, rising slowly 
one by one, and forced back by a spirit 
too proud to let them be seen. He was 
sought for through the gay and glitter- 
uig throng by eyes that rained merry 
glances on admiring faces, whilst they 
6ver looked onward and farther at the 
same time, in search of a stem dark- 
looking man, who had been wont to meet 
lier everywhere, whose admiration had 
^een all the world to her, and for a re- 
iiewal of the old intercourse with whom 
W soul hungered. 

This girl had drawn him from her; 
she saw that even before others had per- 
ceived how deeply the Colonel was 
BQiitten ; and yet, strange and incredible 



as it appeared to her who loved, this 
beauty who had power to attract ap- 
peared to care little for the admiration 
she excited in the man who to the Lady 
Edythe was a king amongst men. 

There were many others, evidently, 
that this foolish, soulless child, Cecil 
Leveston, preferred to Colonel Houston ; 
but for all that, as long as she smiled her 
gay careless smile on him, and danced 
with him now and then, he followed her 
with a pertinacity and devotion that 
raised wild jealous thoughts in the high- 
bom beauty's breast. 

" She doesn't care for him,** she cried, 
as she unclasped her bracelets, after one 
of these weary evenings of heartburn- 
ings and watching. " She doesn't care 
for him ; it wotdd be nothing to her to 
give him up. Perhaps she will, she 
looks generous. Ah I if she knew all, 
she would not have the heart to draw 
him from me." 

Therefore, she begged one of her part- 
ners (Brabazon it was) to introduce her 
to the Queen of the Regiment, laying 
her anxiety to know her on all she had 
heard about her great attractiveness and 
influence in the corps. 

Cecil herself, who had several times 
noticed the Lady Edythe's eyes fixed on 
her with a curious expression, wondered 
at this introduction, and began to think 
something must be behind such an anx- 
iety to make her acquaintance ; because, 
although for a time brought near each 
other in Dublin, as a rule their paths in 
life lay far apart, and they could never 
be really intimate with each other. 

The Lady Edythe did not obtain any 
opportunity of speaking to Cecil Leves- 
ton the night she was introduced, and 
met with no occasion to carry out her 
plan, at any of the morning parties they 
both attended, for some days ; therefore, 
when the ball given by the — th Dra* • 
goons drew near, she determined in some 
way to take advantage of it, and come to 
an understanding with this young girl, 
whom she dreaded, whilst she could not 
help admiring her. Cecil, quite uncon- 
scious of all that was passing in Lady 
Edythe's breast, dressed for the evening 
without any of the pleasing fiutter of 
anticipation she would formerly have 
felt on such an occasion, and when it 
was given in her honor too. How royally 
she could have queened it once I How 
gayly her laugh would .have rung out, 
how brightly her soft eyes sparkled! 
Now that was all past; she was quite 
different — not a butterfly child, to take 
her highest pleasure in flattery and admi- 
ration ; but a girl, a woman, with a ten- 
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der sorrowful heart, longing to be under- 
stood by one who would not understand 
her. 

Her ball-dress, a miracle of freshness 
and taste, excited no rapturous cry. Her 
own loveliness, when she stood dressed 
before the mirror, and her Irish maid 
cried heartily, ** Oh, but it's you that are 
beautiful, Miss I '* drew nothing more 
than the most careless glance from her. 
If any thing had occurred at that minute 
to prevent her going, she would have 
taken off her finery as quietly and sober- 
ly as she had put it on, and with as little 
disappointment. She remarked it to 
herself, this change in her feelings, and 
muttered so low that even her maid could 
not catch the words, as she handed her 
young mistress her bouquet, fan, and 
gloves. " Ah I I don't feel as I used to do. 
When will it all be over, I wonder ? " 

Her father was waiting for her. On 
this occasion he consented to chaperon 
her, and they had to go early, that they 
might be there before the guests. Leves- 
ton looked proudly at his little daughter 
as she came and stood beside him, smil- 
ing up in his face ; for life, and a habit 
of consideration for others, had taught 
her this lesson, that if she had a heavy 
heart, whilst those around were light and 
gay, the kindest thing to do, both for 
them and herself, would be to hide her 
grief, and meet them as they met her. 
Never to damp another's happiness with 
a sight of her own sorrow was her con- 
stant endeavor; and, moreover, it was not 
a grief that could be told to, or relieved 
by, any one. Therefore, as she stepped 
into the carriage that was to take them 
to the Palace, she put her sad thoughts 
aside, until she should be again alone, 
sighing a little, a quick, short sigh, that 
escaped her father's ear, as she thought 
that Grerald would be there, and yet that 
the sight of him could bring her no 
pleasure, so long as they were not 
friends. 

All this time, whilst the — th Dragoons 
were getting into Dublin society, and 
being feted and asked about everywhere, 
Villars was amusing himself immensely. 
He had outgrown the painful stage of 
his passion for the beautiful Queen 
of the Regiment, his fierce, imreasonable, 
boy's love having turned into a very firm 
and settled manly friendship. His was 
not a nature to sigh long after the unat- 
tainable, and finding tnat to win his 
heart!s desire was impossible, he very 
wisely determined to fix his desires else- 
where. Any thing absurd or outre had a 
great fascination for his mirth-loving 
spirit, and any person laying claim to 



the reputation of an oddity might be 
sure of attracting his attention. 

No sooner }\aJdi he arrived in Dublin 
than he began a series of inquiries for 
Miss Baxter, the lady whose portrait he 
had seen in tjie Guards* album, request- 
ing such of his friends as were up in 
Dublin society to point her out to him 
the first time an opportunity offered. 
Whoever knows Dublm, and Miss Bax- 
ter, may be quite sure he had not long to 
wait, as she can be met anywhere that 
is anywhere, during the whole season, 
whether by day or night. 

Every one on this side the water 
knows Miss Baxter, but for those on the 
other side who mayn't, we will describe 
her. First, then, as Villars remarked 
once before, she is not in her preinib) s 
jeunesse; not that she thinks so, remem- 
ber — her spirit is juvenile; still almost 
infantile, indeed, at times, in its enchant- 
ing playfulness, and she dresses quite as 
young as the wildest young thing out. 
Fair she is, with what was once a very 
fine figure, we are told, now falling off. a 
little; and she finds dancing the fast 
dances rather more of a labor to her than 
it used to be, though she still keeps on 
at them, because, as she says, if she 
didn't she would soon lose all her part- 
ners. 

She's clever too, for all her affectation 
of juveniUty, and perhaps in nothing is 
she more so than in mateh-making. But 
then she has advantages that few people 
possess; and this is the reason all the 
young men are dying in love with her ; 
and she would fain take pity on some of 
them, only she knows that, if she did so, 
the rest would break their hearts. Her 
own is too tender to bear the thought of 
this, so when some eligible young parti 
has whispered in her ear the desire of 
his soul that she should become his wife, 
she turns it over in her mind for a min- 
ute or two, and then gently breaks the 
sad news to him, that circumstances, and 
twenty or thirty more of the handsomest 
and most desirable young men in Dublin, 
render it impossible for her to grant 
him his request ; but she adds, 

" Don't be down-hearted. I'll tell you 
what I'll do for you. I have a friend 
who would just suit you. She has, or 
will have, five hundred a year fortune; 
she shall be yours. Call here to-morrow, 
and I'll tell you more about it, and put 
you in the way of getting her." 

They do say that she was once very 
nearly sacrificing herself on the matri- 
monial altar, in the following war. Two 
young fellows of the — th agreed to 
mark their appreciation of her charms 
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by both popping for her the same even- 
ing, and at tne same ball. There was no 
rivalry betweep them. Their high es- 
teem for Miss Baxter's character showed 
them clearly it would be no recommenda- 
tion in her eyes if they quarrelled and 
injured each other for the sake of her 
beaux yeux. No, a much better and more 
amicable plan presented itself to them, 
which was this : they would propose by 
Tank, the junior officer taking the lead. 
It is true that in doing this they made 
up their minds to be refused, it being so 
well known that, in consequence of the 
probable dangerous results to society. 
Miss Baxter, would never consent to 
make any one happy in that way. 
Though foredoomed, as they thought, 
to disappointment, it seemed good to 
them to pay their tribute to her excel- 
lence, and tney acted accordingly. 

It was when the witching strains of 
the Juliet waltz were ringing through 
the ball-room that the ensign, leaning 
towards his partner in a devotional atti- 
tude, whispered, 

"Dearest, will you be mine? You 
know the amount of an ensign's pay, 
and if you think we can manage to live 
on it, with love in a cottage, let us do so 
and be happy." 

Such was the imploring grace of his 
attitude, and such the depth of feeling 
in his tone, that tender-hearted Miss 
Baxter was moved. She reflected, and 
we know that she who reflects is lost. 
It takes a little from one's lofty ideal of 
her character to think that she was ever 
near deviating from her noble plan of 
sacrificing herself to society, but truth 
compels us to state that at this moment 
she mentally exclaimed, 

" Why shouldn't I be happy with him ? 
It will only add a brighter lustre to my 
glory for a time to see the lamentations 
and devastation my marriage will cause 
in the world. I have half a mind to 
engage myself at least ; perhaps Dumble- 
ton, seeing the prize about to be soatched 
from him, will then come forward. 
Besides, it will make this poor fellow so 
happy for a time ; and when I get tired 
of it, I can back out of it. Yes, once 
again I must sacrifice myself for the 
liappiness of others." 

Having come to this conclusion, she 
turned sweetly towards her expectant 
partner, waiting mournfully, yet eagerly, 
to be refused, and murmured, 

"It shall be as you wish. I am yours ; 
bnt your sudden avowal has so upset me, 
I think I should like to go to the ref resh- 
fiient-room, and get something to steady 
^1 nerves." 



Had a bomb-shell exploded at his feet, 
the young fellow could not have been 
more surprised and taken aback than at 
this unlooked for termination to his pop. 
What should he do ? Should he run at 
once, exchange from his regiment, sail 
for foreign parts, and never see his be- 
trothed again; or should he look the 
matter boldly in the face, offer her his 
arm, and escort her to the refreshment- 
room ? 

After all, the last was the best idea, 
for he might thei*e get something to 
support his failing courage, and enable 
him to devise some way of getting out 
of his difficulty. 

They went in and took a little refresh- 
ment, and were very merry over it ; Miss 
Baxter, amongst all her other charming 
and striking qualities, possessing a re- 
markable appreciation of the good things 
of this life. Indeed, some unfeeling 
brute of a man, who could not recognize 
in this trait the refinement of her mind 
(it is only a refined and cultivated mind 
that can properly enjoy the shades and 
niceties of good cookery), had been heard 
to call her a greedy old glutton ; at least 
it was whispered so, but we can hardly 
believe it. 

Her nerves at length having regained 
their wonted composure, they returned 
to the ball-room, where her young be- 
trothed turned her over to her chaperon, 
and went off to fulfil his other engage- 
ments, in very low spirits. He had not 
been gone long before the lieutenant 
came up and asked her to dance. She 
consented, and they went off together; 
but after a turn round the' room her 

Eartner stopped in a window recess, <tnd 
anding her to a seat, bent over her, 
saying imploringly, 

" Make me happy ; I cannot live with- 
out you." 

" Oh ! but I can't," answered the lady, 
quickly enough this time ; " I have just 

accepted Mr. M . Why weren't you 

a little sooner ? " 

" Accepted M ," gasped the lover 

with well-feigned despair; "why, he is 
only an ensign ! Oh I dearest Julia, I 
have a shilling a day more pay than he ; 
you cannot therefore think of taking 
nim in preference to me ? " 

Miss Baxter mused again, whilst the 
eager young man thought within him- 
self— 

" I have her in a comer now — a shil- 
ling a day is a great inducement ; besides 
the extra rank, and yet she can't break 

with him, so I'm safe. M , poor 

devil, is to be pitied; I'm sorry for 
him." 
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His thoughts were interrupted by the 
voice of his lady-love. 

" You are right," she said ; " I hardly 
think it would be proper for a person 
like me, on -whom the eyes of all the 
world are fastened, to take an ensign. 
Painful though the task will be to my 
tender feelings, and greatly as I dread 
the sight of his despair, I must break off 
with him ; and Charlie, you who love me 
so well, shall be rewarded, for saving 
me from committing a mistake through 
my foolish tender-heartedness, with my 
hand. I am yours forever ; and now, as 
I feel rather faint at the prospect of 

M *s anguish when he hears of his 

disappointment, take me in to get a 
little supper. I think a glass of cham- 
pagne might revive my spirits under 
these trying circumstances." 

Poor B now bitterly repented his 

unkind effort to supplant his friend in 
the lady's affections, out it was too late 
for repentance, and there was no time for 
reflection ; so he offered his arm and took 
the exhausted fair one in to supper, 
where she supported nature in such 
fashion as soon convinced him she was 
none of your milk-and-water misses, 
who keep up their vital energies with 
the wing of a chicken for dinner, and 
go over miles of ground in the dance 
under the strengthening influence of a 
spoonful of jelly. In fact, her feelings 
had not impaired her appetite; though 
she declared, on sitting down, she was 
too overcome to taste any thing ; and her 
betrothed, as he replenished her glass, 
and hunted the table after rarities, 
thoue:ht despairingly, 

" IIow could I ever have been such a 
fool ? She will eat me out of house and 
home ! " 

He escaped ' at last; and returned 
moodily to barracks, where he found 

M had arrived before him. B 

went to his (M^ 's) room, however, 

and found the unfortunate youth leaning 
gloomily on the table, smoking a short 
pipe. They condoled with each other, 
and. turned over various pUns for getting 
out of the scrape ; for you see they felt 
as keenly as any one else the great in- 
j ustice they would be doing the world in 
general, should either of them appropri- 
ate its brightest ornament. 

But, alas ! in spite of their contrition 
for the mischief they were making, the 
fact remained the same — they had cer- 
tainly proposed, and whichever she chose 
to take couldn't well get out of it. To 
be sure, M felt pretty safe — the shil- 
ling extra had caused the scales to kick 
the beam in B 's favor ; but until he 



was formally set free, he couldn't help 
feeling a little anxious. 

Thus matters stood, and days wore on, 
the culprits mopmg together, and avoid- 
ing the fair one's home, though meeting 
her constantly at balls, and paying liter- 
ally their devours to her there, she 
having so keen an appreciation of their 
worth as to like to spend that pleasantest 
part of the evening (supper-time) in their 
company; and, as she could not enjoy 
the society of both at the same time, she 
woidd return again and again to that 
sanctum of every thing good for food, and 
drink too, with a pertinacity that would 
have astonished those who^ not compre- 
hending her thoughtful nature, might 
have given her credit for baser mo- 
tives. 

At length, about a fortnight after the 
two thoughtless young men had gained 
this prize, and so cruelly wronged the 
world at large, a note arrived at barracks 
for each of them. Anxiety had given a 
worn, faded appearance to their formerly 
merry faces, and increased the look of 
eagerness with which each tore open his 
missive. 

They were together in the mess-room 
at the time, and no sooner had they 
glanced at the contents of their notes 
than, disregarding the presence of 
several brother officers, they threw them- 
selves into each other's arms; whilst 
poor M , young, and imable to con- 
trol his feelings, wept copiously, over- 
come by his sudden release, until B ^ 

older and more self-contained, exclaimed, 
somewhat angrily, 

" There 1 stop that snivelling, you'ire 
wetting me all over, and I haven't an- 
other coat to put on, if I hang this one 
out to dry." 

. " Oh ! oh I oh ! " sobbed M , lifting 

up his head, which had been resting on . 
his comrade's shoulder, and which, curi- 
ously enough, showed no traces of tears, 
though convulsed with what an ignorant 
person might have taken for laughter; 

"don't you think she's right, B . 

Noble creature 1 I quite agree with her, 
from my own feelings. I know how she 
would be missed." 

By this time a circle of curious brother 
officers had formed around the pair, 
eager to know the meaning of the scene. 
They were told all that had occurred, and 
at the end of the recital Captain Porter 
exclaimed — 

"That's what has been making you 
two so down-hearted of late. Now, let's 
hear the letters." 

"They are both exactly the same — . 
she must have copied one from the other, 
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80 ni read mine," said 
goes: — 



« Here 



"*MyDbar Friend, — My mind has 
been much troubled of late by the en- 
gagement into which I entered with you 
a few days ago. Believe me, I appreci- 
ate your character most highly, and shall 
ever like and esteem you. No personal 
considerations, indeed, influence me, in 
what I am about to say to you; but, my 
friend, there are two grave objections to 
the happy fate we had arranged for our- 
selves, and these are : first, what the 
world w%uld say and do, if I was to 
abandon it to its own resources, and self- 
ishly devote myself to my own happi- 
ness. There are innumerable young men 
as deserving and amiable as you, that, 
were they to hear of my engagement, 
would have no hope in this life left them, 
and who would be hurried by despair 
into an early grave. I cannot, perhaps, 
expect you to think of all this, but I 
must consider the many noble and in- 
fluential families who would thus be 
obliged to curse the day when first they 
heard of Julia Baxter. That reason 
alone forbids our union ; but, my friend, 
there is yet another. I have been read- 
ing an atrocious proverb somewhere that 
keeps ringing in my ears (excuse my 
quoting i^, * When poverty looks in at 
tne door, love, flies out at the window.' 
Now, my dear friend, I have grave doubts 
whether a lieutenant's pay would keep- 
me in gloves for a whole year, much less 
in bonnets — certainly not in the two 
together ; and then, what am I to do for 
the rest of my dress, not to speak of the 

frosser questions of food and drink ? 
ou must see how impossible it would 
be for me to run the risk of encounter- 
ing poverty, even in your company. Had 
you 10,000/. a year, I mi^ht have taken 
pity on you, even at the risk of plunging 
the world into universal grief ; but since 
this is not the case, there is no excuse for 
my forgetting the feelings of my number- 
less adorers. Forgive me for the heart- 
break I am causing you, and believe me, 
ever your truly attached friend, 

Julia Baxter. 

<P.S. — I know a young lady who 
would exactly suit you; she is pretty, 
and has a little money; — allow me to 
atone for the cruel blow I have inflicted 
on you, by introducing you to her. — 
Come to-morrow to my five o'clock tea, 
and you shall see her. J. B.' " 

" That postscript is not in mine," said 
M > as B— finished reading. " Til 



tell her she must find some one for me 
too ; that's to say if she'll get me a girl 
with money." 

It was thus that the star of Dublin 
escaped being eclipsed in the night of 
matrimony ; and this was the lady with 
whom Villars had struck up an acquaint- 
ance since his arrival, and by constant 
intercourse with whom he was cultivat- 
ing his natural bent for impertinence and 
conceit. 

There was another point about her de- 
serving of mention, because it was very 
nearly exercising some influence' on 
Cecil's future; and that was a constant 
and very marked contempt for female 
society, except where it could be of use 
to her. Married ladies, therefore, she 
could tolerate, and even be friendly 
with ; but young ladies were antipatlietic 
to her in the highest degree, and none 
more so than Cecil. 

The — th had not been long in Dublin, 
before she made the acquaintance of the 
two married ladies, with whom she con- 
doled, in no measured terms, on the in- 
convenience and injustice of having a 
chit of a girl the reigning power in the 
regiment. 

" If I were you," she would say calmly 
to the two ladies, "I would make her 
commit herself some way ; get her into a 
scrape that should make her glad to 
avoid all who knew about it. Don't you 
think that's possible ? " 

" I'd like her to marrv," answered Mrs. 
Brown, " but I shouldn't wish her to gSt 
into mischief." 

"I don't care what happens to her," 
intemipted Mrs. Tennant; "she is a 
nuisance to me, and the sight of her 
spoils my pleasure anywhere. If we get 
a chance we'll have her out, but we must 
take our time ; and, above all, don't let 
the officers know what we want to do, or 
we'd get the worst of it." 

So Villars, in happy ignorance of Miss 
Baxter's dislike to her who was still his 
favorite, though no longer his idol, 
amused himself vastly with the fair 
lady's eccentricities, and was to be seen 
pretty constantly calling at her house. 



CHAPTER XX. 

MISS BAXTER'S PLOT. 

The night of the ball at last arrived, 
as we have said, and Cecil found herself 
overwhelmed by bouquets, some of them 
from people whose acquaintance she had 
made since she came to Ireland, but most 
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of them from officers of the regiment; 
and amongst others, to her great amuse- 
ment, was one from Colonel Houston. 
She laughed over it, but was really 
pleased too; it showed plainly he had 
overcome his prejudices, and that there 
was to be peace between them. Under 
these circumstances, and because there 
was no offering, as she remarked sadly, 
from the only one from whom she- would 
have cared to have it, she determined to 
take the Colonel's bouquet, as a sign that 
she accepted his friendly mtentions, and 
had forgotten their old disagreement. 

At the time she never imagined he 
loved her ; the idea had not entered her 
head, and would have been put aside as 
most unnatural had it done so. She would 
have found it difficult to believe that 
their hard cynical Colonel could be 
touched by such a weakness; and she 
wore his present calmly, little thinking 
what wild feelings she was stirring up in 
his fierce passionate heart by so do- 
ing. 

As said before, she felt no excite- 
ment in going to this ball, though it was 
given expressly for her, and was to be a 
very brilliant affair. It seemed to her 
as if the best part of her life, with her 
gay youthful fancies and high spirits, had 
slipped from her unawares, and left her 
with her bright young beauty unchanged, 
but her heart dead and cold, and her 
hopes withered. 

Thus she felt when they drove to the 
palace, and even after they entered the 
brilliant scene ; but in a little while, as 
she chatted with her old regimental 
friends, and the few guests that had 
already arrived, her spirits rose, and by 
the time the ball-room had filled, and the 
dancing began, she was forgetting all her 
giriefs, with the natural thoughtlessness 
of youth, in enjoyment of the fairy scene 
before her. 

During one of the first round dances 
which she had given to Houston, he had 
remarked her bouquet, and thanked her 
for doing him the honor of wearing it ; 
and as he spoke his voice became softer, 
and his dark eyes looked down on her, 
with such passionate intensity that she, 
without knowing exactly why, felt 
uneas}', and was about to propose another 
turn round the room, when her glance 
fell on Villars, standing near, with Jiliss 
Beresford. They were resting after a 
flying tour of the room, and both seemed 
a little out of breath, but it was not that 
which attracted Cecil's attention. It 
seemed to her that Villars was chauss^ in 
some very unusual mamier, and turning 
to her partner, she exclaimed, 



"Do, Colonel Houston, look at Villars; 
what has he got on his feet to-night V '* 

Houston looked. 

" Some prank he's up to, Tm sure," he 
answered ; " let's go and ask him. I say, 
Villars,*' he continued, as he came up> 
" what are you wearing in the shape of 
shoes to-night ? " 

Villars laughed, stooped down coolly, 
and, pulling off his shoe, held it up for 
inspection. It was a very pretty article 
indeed, black kid, with a rosette on the 
instep, and a high red heel. Altogether 
it gave one more the idea of being a 
lady's property than any thing belonging 
to a gentleman. So Miss beresford 
thought too, and she cried, 

" Why, it is a lady's shoe, surely, Mr. 
Villars; how curious that I did not re- 
mark it before 1 '* 

" Well," answered Villars, taking the 
shoe from Houston, and putting it on 
again, " I'll tell you all about it. And 
first let me mention, I've won five pair 
of gloves, by doing it. I was calling on 
Miss Baxter to-day — a regular t3te-k- 
tGte visit; her motjier had the tic. or 
something, so wasn't visible, and no one 
came in to disturb us. You know her 
way of remarking any thing she admires 
about us (gentlemen,! mean — ladies she 
never admires) ; so I was hardly surprised 
when, in the middle of an interesting 
description of what she intended to wear 
to-night, she suddenly exclaimed, 

" * Oh ! Mr. Villars, what a pretty foot 
you havel Do you know, feally it is 
quite a model. How strange I have 
never noticed it before ! It is almost as 
small as mine,' putting out her foot, very 
elaborately got up, and displaying it. 

" Indeea I believe it was as a pretext 
for showing 'her new shoes she mentioned 
my feet at all. I thought that was her 
motive, and that it would be first-rate fun 
to take her down a peg or two, so I an- 
swered — 

" * Yes, it's rather a neat foot, I flatter 
myself. I'll bet you five pair of gloves 
I could wear those shoes you have on at 
the dance to-night.* 

" * Done I ' she cried, thinking herself 
sure of winning. Then, to make it more 
certain, she went on, 'But, mind, you 
must dance in them the whole evenmg, 
or else it don't count.' 

" * All right,' I answered ; * do them up 
in paper, and I'll take them off on my 
car. Mind, it's for five pair.' 

" So I went off with them, and here I 
am. She has already been inspecting 
me, and I don't think liked the prospect 
of having to fork out; but I intend to 
hold her to it, just to pay her for making 
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personal remarks. Perhaps she'll be 
wiser in future." 

" Well," said Houston, who was in high 
good-humor, and wished to appear very 
genorous before Cecil, *'I have half an 
idea 1 ought to be down on you, and haul 
you over the coals, for making such a guy 
of yourself. However, 1*11 pass it over 
this time ; and really, though a little re- 
markable, they don't look bad.'* 

Cecil, who had stood bv, an amused 
but silent spectator of the scene, now 
said, as she moved away, 

"You oughtn't to make such fun of 
that poor woman, Villars. I know you 
are always following her about, on pur- 
pose to laugh at her." 

The "poor woman" thus spoken of 
happened to be passing at the time, heard 
Cecil's words, and appropriated them to 
herself; with great justice certainly, 
though without any positive knowledge 
of their having been applied to her ; and 
her dislike of the little Leveston, as she 
sometimes called Cecil, was thereby in- 
creased tenfold. 

" I'll pay you out some day soon," she 
muttered to herself, — "you and that 
sneering Colonel, who was doing the 
polite to you. I'll make you two quar- 
rel, and then he'll put you out of the 
regiment." 

Colonel Houston was one of the few 
men she didn't like, because he always 
held himself aloof from her, and, though 
meeting her everywhere, had never been 
introduced to her or danced with her. 
Now, curiously enough, though «he heard 
Villars accused of laughing at Ker, none 
of her anger fell upon nim, and she 
danced just as gayly with him during 
the evenmg as though she knew nothing 
of the sort ; while against Cecil her rage 
became greater the more she thought of 
the offence, and she determined the pun- 
ishment should not be long delayed. But 
then Cecil was a woman, and, worse even 
than that, she was a very pretty young 
girl. 

In the mean time, quite unconscious of 
the enmily she had excited, Cecil whirled 
off with Houston in that long sliding step 
affected by most good dancers, and which 
is one of the nearest approaches to flying 
permitted to mere mortals. The next 
time they stopped to rest, Lady Edythe 
Vavasour was beside them. Houston had 
spoken to her before that evening, but 
Cecil hadn't, and turned to shake hands, 
when, to her surprise, the usually calm 
beauty whispered in hurried, eager tones, 
"Come with me to the cloak-room 
after this dance ; I want you to do some- 
thing for me." 



"Certainly," answered the young 
Queen, kindly, but wondering, at the 
same time, what was wanted of her, for 
the young lady's quiet eyes were spark- 
ling now in a most unusual manner, and 
her whole appearance was that of one 
determined to carry out some project, 
that is, notwithstanding her determina- 
tion, repugnant to her natural feelings. 

Cecil didn't trouble herself long about 
it. Houston was too attentive himself, 
and his curious manner demanded too 
much attention from her, to allow of her 
thoughts roaming elsewhere; so that it 
was not until she nad finished the dance, 
and found the Lady Edythe awaiting 
her, near the place where she had first 
spoken to her, that she began seriously 
to wonder about the matter. They were 
near the cloak-room at the time, and, 
under pretence of pinning up Cecil's 
dress, which had got a little torn, retired 
there. 

Four or five pairs of officious hands 
were instantly at their service, and the 
dress being mended in a twinkling, they 
retired into a comer of the room, to pur- 
sue their conversation, without running 
the risk of being overheard. 

"Miss Leveston," began the Lady 
Edythe, after a short pause, during whicn 
she seemed to experience some difficulty 
in making up her mind to speak; "I 
hope you won't consider me very pre- 
suming for what I am about to say, but 
I don't like to see you running into dan- 
ger without warning you." * 

Here she stopped, and appeared again 
unwilling, though determmed to pro- 
ceed. Cecil waited patiently ; she didn't 
understand what it was all about, and 
could see no occasion for her to speak. 
After a few seconds' silence, Lady Edy- 
the again went on — 

" Ikught I ask whether you have known 
Colonel Houston long ? " 

" Only since he took command of our 
regiment, on its return to England," an- 
swered Cecil, feeling unconifortable at 
being catechised, but still unable to guess 
what was coming. 

" I thought so," replied the strange girl 
before her, becoming more excited, and 
gathering more assurance, as she ap- 
proached the real object .she had in 
view ; " then. Miss Leveston, let me warn 
you against him. That man admires 
you, and his admiration is fatal to those 
on whom it falls. Whilst you remain 
immoved he will love you, as he does 
now, and try every art to gain your affec- 
tions ; but once you have learned to lis- 
ten for his step, and hang on his words, 
when your eye begins to sparkle at his 
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approach, and the. color to rise in your 
cheek at his sight, then he will turn from 
you to some newer, though from you it 
can never be to a fairer face," she iidded, 
with a half sigh of involuntary admira- 
tion, "and leave you to break your heart 
in silence, or get over it as best you can, 
and as your nature will permit/' 

"But he does not care for me, and 
doesn't make love to me," answered 
Cecil, a little puzzled, and a little child- 
ishly, for the idea seemed absurd to her ; 
indeed, with the exception of Villars, 
though meeting with love around her all 
her life, she had never been made love 
to. "Besides," she added, with a flash 
of womanly feeling, " I am safe — I don't 
love him, and shall never do so.'* 

"You think so now," answered the 
other sadly, remembering, from her own 
experience, how the coldest heart may by 
perseverance be moved; "but he will 
soon make you feel otherwise. No 
woman," she added with sudden energy, 
" can withstand that man, if he chooses 
sh3 should love him ; a mere mortal can- 
notresist him. I will tell you,'* she went 
on with sudden passion, "why I speak 
thus, and why I warn you. I was myself 
the proudest of the proud, cold and 
immovable as an iceberg; many had wor- 
shipped me for my beauty, and when he 
came and loved me too, I was as indiffer- 
ent to him at first as to all the rest. Lit- 
tle by little, however, he won on me ; I 
began to think of him by day, and dream 
of him by night, all because he set him- 
self to make me love him. I thought 
him the noblest and the best of men, and 
he made me believe he cared for me as 1 
for him ; but it was false, all false — the 
fond looks, the tender words, the watch- 
ful care, it was all a deception, put on to 
win ma, for whom, when won, he cared 
no longer. When you came he left me, 
and sought you as he once did me ; you, 
however strong you may think yourself 
now, will have your peace destroyed as 
mine was, unless you are wise, ana shun 
him in time. Let me save you from such 
a fate, and let the sad tale I have told 
you be at least of some avail in keeping 
you from falling into his snare." 

"I thank you very ^atefully, Lady 
Edythe," answered the little Queen, "for 
what I am sure you mean kindly, though 
I do not understand why you take so 
great an interest in me ; but I have no 
fear of the Coloners fascination, be- 
cause," she added tenderly, with a half 
proud, half shy smile, "1 have a safe- 
guard." 

" A safeguard," repeated Lady Edythe, 
wionderingly, and glancing at the blush- 



ing face of her companion, without com' 
prehending what was revealed there; 
" you are never safe, I tell you, from that 
man. Oh 1 " she cried, with a low thril- 
ling agony in her voice ; " it isn't be- 
caiise I care for you I warn you thus ; it 
is because I love him, and I want you ix) 
turn him from you, and send him back 
to me. 1 cannot draw him back myself 
but if you will help, it may be done. 
Will you help me? It is not a great 
sacrifice, one admirer, if you don't love 
him yet. But I fear you do — I fear you 
do." 

"You need not fear, indeed. Lady 
Edythe," answered Cecil, taking the girl's 
trembling hand in hers ; " I do not uiink 
he likes me as you imagine, and 1 care 
nothing for him ; but I will avoid him, 
for your sake, as much as I can, without 
being remarkable ; and in this, belieTe 
me, he can never win me, for the safe- 
guard I spoke of is more powerful than 
you can imagine." 

She half smiled, half sighed as she 
said this, and thought of her own love, so 
hopeless yet so dear. She could not ex- 
pose it even to this girl who had confided 
in her ; she was far too proud in her way 
for that, and she thought a little scorn- 
fully of the high-bom beauty, who, lack-^, 
ing power to keep that which she loved, 
could lower herself to beg it from another. 

Sooner than do so, she thought she 
would let him go, and bear the loss as 
she might; she would not degrade her- 
self, by hopeless struggles, to retain » 
heart that constantly eluded her, foUov^ 
it as she might. But though she loved 
well and truly, she had never been tried 
by seeing the one she worshipped strays 
ing from her, And following some newer 
flame ; so that, after all, she was no 
judge of what a woman influenced by 
despair is capable. 

Her promise given with this slight 
tinge of scorn, and a large admixture of 
kindness and sympathy, satisfied the poor 
troubled soul beside her, who over- 
whelmed her with thanks and caresses ; 
and then they returned to the ball-room 
together, — one of them at least with a 
lighter heart than before the conference, 
the other with tender wistful eyes ran- 
ging through the crowd, to discover the 
familiar face she longed to see, and yel 
the sight of which added only to hei 
secret trouble. 

All that night, during the intervah 
between the dances, and even when talk- 
ing, Mss Baxter's partners observed thai 
she was distraite and absent, a rather im- 
usual thing with her when in mal< 
society, though not at all imfrequeni 
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"whenever she found herself alone with 
the ladies. The fact was she was turn- 
ing over in her mind how best to be re- 
venged on '^that impudent minx, Miss 
Leveston." 

At last, during supper-time, an idea 
came into her head, which she felt sure 
might be brought into sufficiently good 
shape to cause the little lady a great deal 
of annoyance — probably lead her to 
commit herself in some way which the 
Colonel would not forgive, and which 
would insure her expulsion. But to 
brin^ it into proper working order would 
require a little consultation with some 
one else. She therefore determined to 
take Mrs. Tennant into her confidence, 
and obtain the assistance she knew that 
lady would gladly render. 

Having settlea this project in her 
brain, lifiss Baxter turned m to supper 
for the fourth time that evening, and did 
such ample justice to it as rejoiced her 
partner's heart, by affording him a pre- 
text for a little more indulgence in the 
good things before him than he would 
otherwise have felt entitled to. But, as 
he explained to one of his brother offi- 
cers afterwards, "You know I couldn't 
have allowed myself to be beaten by a 
.. lady." 

Next day, about the time when a cup 
of tea mignt be expected, Miss Baxter's 
carriage drew up at Mrs. Tennant's quar- 
ters. For a wonder, that lady had not 
gone out. As a rule, when she had no 
other entertainment in view, she attended 
the little Queen's levies — not from a 
wish to please her hostess, or do her 
honor, but to pick up any little bit of 
scandal or gossip she was aole, and which 
she did as much by the eye as by the ear. 

The two ladies shook hands cordially, 
and talked chit-chat for a minute or two ; 
then the visitor, brimming over with her 
subject, turned the conversation into the 
channel she wished, and began : 

" Oh ! Mrs. Tennant, you really must 
help me in carrying out a plan I nave in 
my head. It is about that Leveston girl. 
I heard , her saying something imperti- 
nent about me last night, and am deter- 
inined to pay her out. Now, I have an 
idea, and I want, first of all, your opinion 
on it, then your help for its fulfilment. *' 

"With all my heart,*' answered Mrs. 
Tennant, spitefully. " There's nothing I 
should like better than to give that girl a 
setting down. But we'd better not let 
Mrs. Brown know what we're doing; 
Bhe's soft-hearted, and might spoil all at 
tbe last moment." 

" Very well ; I dare say you're right," 
wpliedthe other. "Now, you see, my 



idea is this. She is great friends with 
the Colonel, or ratb'»r he with her, though 
he didn't like hei at first, I've heard ; but 
she doesn't care enough for him not to 
be very much put out if she thought he 
said anything disrespectful of her. If 
she belisved it, ten to one she would be 
Fude to him next time they met, or even 
refuse to admit him to ner taa-table, 
which, I know, is a favorite resort of his; 
and he, immediately any thing of the 
kind occurred, would, if I know him right, 
bring pressure to bear on her father to 
get him out of the regiment, and so rid 
you of them both together. Now the 
thing is, how to make her quarrel with 
the Colonel. Do you think it can be 
done ? " 

" It could be done, of course," answer- 
ed Mrs. Tennant meditatively, "if we 
could get her to believe he had said cer- 
tain things of her. For you must know 
the girl is as proud as Lucifer, and as 
inflammable as gunpowder. But, then, 
the thing is, how to get her to believe 
that. We couldn't make him say what 
we want, I fear, even if we could make 
her overhear." 

" yVell, but a letter I was thinking of," 
put in Miss Baxter. " What do you say 
to a letter written by him to one of his 
friends, with plenty of his opinion of 
her in it. We could drop that in her 
house somewhere after the Colonel had 
been in it, and, by having her name on a 
part that showed, she would be drawn 
into reading it." 

"I think not," replied Mrs. Tennant. 
" You see, the girl has her own ideas of 
honor, and I am afraid, no matter what 
she saw in picking it up, she would look 
no farther. Still, the plan is not a bad 
one, and I think, with a little change, 
woTild do. Couldn't we write her an 
anonymous letter, as if coming from 
some of her brother officers who were too 
friendly to hear her abused, and too 
much in fear of the Colonel to warn her 
openly." 

"The very thing! How clever of 
you I" cried Miss Baxter, rising and kiss- 
ing her friend impulsively. " I think we 
ought to be able to draw up something 
that will cause her to give our fine Colonel 
the cold shoulder, and so get her into his 
black books. Besides, do you know, I'm 
not at all sorry to be able to spite him a 
little also." 

" Well, a great many people don't like 
him, I believe," answered her friend, ris- 
ing, and fetching ink and paper. " Now, 
let's see what we shall say. We must be 
very friendly, so that she may think it's 
that foolish cub Yillars, or mrting Cap- 
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tain Brabazon, or some other of her 
sworn allies. Let's see, this will do, I 
think: — 

* My dear Miss Leveston, 

*It is with great regret I venture to 
trouble you, but my deep interest in your 
welfare, and the friendly relations that 
have always existed between us, embold- 
en me to send you this brief warning, 
although I dare not sign myself, for fear 
of the contents becoming in any way 
known to the Colonel. Perhaps you are 
not aware that when he took command 
of the regiment, he expressed himself 
very strongly against your remaining in 
it ; stigmatizing you as a coquette and a 
mercenary flirt, living on the lookout for 
some unwary cornet worth the trouble of 
catching. Latterly, as you probably 
know, he has abandoned his first plan of 
driving you out, by these and similar 
speeches, and, to all outward appearance, 
has become your devoted servant and ad- 
mirer. It is precisely on account of this 
change, and to warn you against being 
deceived by it, that I now write, it being 
well known to me that he is at present 
arranging a plan which, if he succeeds 
in carrying it out, will place you in very 
painful and eq[uivocal circumstances. 
What that plan is, and what the circum- 
stances which would attend its successful 
accomplishment, I dare not at present 
state ; but to show you what his senti- 
ments towards you are, it is only neces- 
sary to add that he has been heard to say 
that, ever since he joined, you have been 
manoeuvring to catch him — a distinc- 
tion for which he professed himself to 
have no fancy, as he did not desire for a 
wife a girl that had been flirted with 
and made love to by every fellow in the 
regiment, ever since she had been old 
enough to understand what flirting was. 
I might repeat many more of his 
speeches, some of them worse by far than 
that, but spare your feelings, and advise 
you strongly, as you value your peace 
and happiness, to avoid his presence in 
every possible way. Knowing how much 
we poor fellows are in the Colonel's pow- 
er, I am sure you will excuse my putting 
my name to this, for fear it should fall 
into his hands, or into those of any of 
his friends, in which case it would be all 
up with your 
* Sincere Friend and Well-wisher.*" 



"That'll do; don't you think so?" 
cried Mrs. Tennant triumphantly, as she 
finished the rough draft of this precious 
document. " Now, which of us had bet- 



ter write it? Can you disguise jow 
hand, or copy that of any one else?" 

" I'm afraid not," answered Julia Bax 
ter, shrinking back a little at the thouglk 
of proceeding to action; for she was 
coward at heart, and though delighted t: 
have devised so splendid a scheme fez 
revenging herself, would rather her friea 
to6k all the risk of detection. Mrs. Te- 
nant, however, who possessed a gre^ 
power of imitation, now proceeded 
dive into the recess of her card-bask^ 
and from thence produced a letter ^ 
Anstruther's in answer to an invitaticzz 
This she laid before her, and presenM 
produced a copy of the anonymous lett- 
in a hand which, though not resemblL z 
the pattern very closely, yet seemed c « 
tainly to have been penned by a m^ 
and, in one or two important particulst 
was sufficiently like the original to su 
gest the idea, if any one was inclined i 
entertain such a thought, that it ha 
been written by Captain Anstruther. 

" That will do, I think," she said, a^ 
she finished folding it up and directing 
it, still in the same feigned hand. " Now 
we shall see a pretty explosion to-morrow. 
She will receive this letter in the morning, 
and I will go to her tea in the afternoon, 
when I am sure she will do something 
extraordinary. She is so fiery, and haj 
been so little accustomed to any thin^ 
disagreeable, that she always flares up oi 
the spot." 

**I wish I could go too," sighed Misi 
Baxter. " I sha'n't half feel as if I hac 
my revenue, unless I see the quarrel 
Do you think you cduld bring me V" 

" Well, I shouldn't like to do so witl 
any one else, as they'd be inclined, p^r 
haps, to think I was taking a liberty 
but with that girl, and in our own regi 
ment, I think I may venture ; so be her< 
at half-past four, and we'll go together.' 

The ladies then separated, quite pleas 
ed with their plot, and confident it woul( 
cause a tremendous shindy between th< 
Colonel and the pet of the regiment 
It was a very foolish escapade for Mrs 
Tennant to indulge in, as she, knowing 
the feeling on the matter in the corps 
must have been well aware that, if thei 
machinations succeeded as they wished 
the whole regiment would be m an up 
roar. It would then have been a stand 
up battle, between the Colonel alone oi 
one side, and the pretty fragile girl, witl 
every man amongst them rallied roun< 
her, on the other. 

But they had forgotten one or two littl 
points in Cecil's character and bringinj 
up when they made their arrangements 
amongst other things they had iorgotte] 
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that she was heart and soul a lady, and, 
besides that, being brought up with 
men she had imbibed a few manly notions 
of honor and uprijh? dealing that her 
sex are generally supposed to be deficient 
in. 

Therefore, next morning when the 
little Queen received her letter, she read 
it first with a dark frown of disgust and 
aversion, then looked over it again, and 
hurst into a merry fit of laughter. 

" What a fool the creature who wrote 
this must think me t It wasn't a man. 
either, did it, though the handwriting is 
me^nt for a man's, and though it talks of 
being afraid of the Colonel. Let me see 
—it isn't Lady Edythe trying to warn 
me ofE her lover ; she is a lady, and has 
abeady done thjat honorably and openly. 
Then 1 see they have been trying to imi- 
tate Anstruther's handwriting ; as if he'd 
soil his fijigers with such a production 1 " 
she added, tossing it contemptuously 
towards the fire; but, it falling short, 
she sprang after it again, and seizing it, 
went on, " No, I won't do that ; I have an 
idea some of my lady friends know some- 
thing about this, and they want me to 
quarrel with the Colonel. I'll keep it, 
and see if I can find them out. Perhaps 
the concocter may come to tea here 
toHiay, to see whether I look put out. 
What fun I If I s'ee any one I suspect 
won't I play them off? And I don't 
believe there's a word of truth in the 
latter part. I know he didn't like me 
at first, but notw avons changi tout cela by 
this time ; " and she smiled a saucy smile 
of self-congratulation and triumph at her 
father as he entered the room that 
nimute — a smile in which he, quiet and 
unobservant, noticed nothing different 
from the usual sweet one with which she 
greeted him every morning. 

Late in the afternoon her guests began 
to pour in, and amongst the first appeared 
Miss Baxter, chaperoned by Mrs. Tennant. 
The latter lady apologized for bringing 
the fair Julia, who then explained tha^ 
having heard a great deal about Miss 
Leveston's teas, she had prevailed on 
^er dear Amelia to bring her, feeling 
sure Miss Leveston would forgive the 
mtrusion. 

It was the first time Miss Baxter had 
6ver spoken politely to the Queen of the 
Kegiment, who thereupon drew a con- 
clusion from the sudden sweetness. 
. ** That pair did it," she mused, watch- 
^g them as they seated themselves 
together, near enough to their hostess to 
hear tUl she said. "They are the cul- 
prits, and they hare come to see how I 
^e it, and now I shall receive the 



Colonel. Won't I surprise them, that's 
all 1 " And, with a suppressed smile, 
she turned and chatted with the two 
guilty ones in a gay rattling manner, 
and with a sweetness only equalled by 
their own. 

They didn't know what to make of it. 
Had she received the letter, or had she 
not? She seemed quite at her ease in 
any case ; only now and then the two 
watchers could perceive that she turned 
quickly to the door whenever it opened, 
and a look as if the person who entered 
was not the one she wished for crossed 
her face, as guest after guest arrived, 
and still Colonel Houston did not make 
his appearance. 

" How intensely provoking it will be 
if he doesn't comel" whispered Miss 
Baxter aside to Mrs. Tennant. "She's 
on the lookout for him, you can see." 

The whisper was low, but all Cecil's 
senses were on the qui vive, and she 
thought she caught enough to satisfy 
her, if she had been at all inclined to be 
doubtful — which she wasn't. 

A few minutes after this, Houston 
came in, just as Cecil was pouring out 
tea for Miss Baxter; for she eschewed 
the fashionable method of having tea 
handed round, and preferred doing the 
business herself — an innovation greatly 
admired by all her male friends. As he 
entered, she nodded to him, her hands 
being taken up with the tea-things ; and 
when he came near she said, in a low 
voice that he only caught, 

" Stay here by me, till I have done 
pouring out the tea ; I want to show you 
something." 

He stood by her, of course, after that, 
in a kind of paradise. She had desired 
his society — a thing she had never done 
before — though she had had plenty of 
it, no doubt. Then the smile with 
which she turned to him, as she uttered 
the words, and the little sentence all 
to himself, and meant for no other ears 
but his — these things seemed to him 
special marks of distinction. He felt 
as if all the rest were observing and 
envying him ; and that alone was grate- 
ful to a haughty, proud nature like his, 
even if he had not been as deeply in love 
as he was. The tea was dispensed at 
last, and then Cecil, whilst glancing 
round, to see that none had been neg- 
lected, drew from her pocket a letter 
which she handed to the Colonel, saying 
simply, " Read that." 

He put down his cup, and began to 

I read. As his eyes glanced over the 

paper, a dark red flush mounted slowly 

I over his whole face — even up to tl^ 
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roots of his hair; and when he had 
finished, he folded the missive carefully, 

E laced it in its envelope, and handed it 
ack to Cecil, before he spoke; then 
he said very briefly, but with a passion- 
ate look, in which gratitude to her and 
rage to his maligners mingled, 

" Thanks. It' was very good of you 
to show me this. I think I know who 
wrote it; the handwriting seems famil- 
iar." 

"It was a shame, wasn't it," she 
answered, looking up at him with her 
sweet frank eyes; "but don't judge by 
the handwritmg — that is copied. I 
know the delinquents, and could cover 
them with confusion this minute, only I 
don't like to be so ill-natured before every 
one. When they are leaving, however, I 
shall let them know." She glanced as 
she spoke quietly at the two ladies, who 
were watching the conference with anx- 
ious eyes. They had seen that she had 
shown him the letter, to their intense 
chagrin and disappointment. What 
followed they could not hear, as the 
conversation was carried on in a low 
tone ; but they could not help observing 
that those between whom they had in- 
tended to make mischief were certainly on 
more friendly terms than they had ever 
been before. , 

Yes, that was really the case ; for after 
the few words relative to the letter had 
been spoken, Houston drew a chair near 
Cecil, and sitting down, began to talk 
to her with more vivacity and spirit than 
he generally displayed; for though a 
clever, intelligent man, he was not 
usually a great talker. Just then Cecil 
remembering her promise to Lady 
Edythe, to avoid his society, felt guilty 
and uncomfortable as she listened to his 
cheerful conversation, and saw more 
plainl;5r than she had yet noticed it, that 
he desired to be kind to her, and make 
much of her, before those who had tried 
to get her into trouble. Of course she 
knew it was because he was grateful for 
her not having believed those slanders 
(so she told herself), but she would 
much rather he had shown his gratitude 
by acting in some other way, for, inde- 
pendent of her promise to Lady Edythe, 
there was Anstruther talking to her 
father, not far off, and he could not fail 
to remark Houston's eager empresse man- 
ner, without knowing the cause of it. 

But she could not help it ; no matter 
whether Lady Edythe thought her un- 
faithful, or Anstruther flirting, she had 
done what she believed to be right; if it 
had to be done over a^ain she knew no 
better waj of settling me matter, and so 



she would put it away out of her mind 
as much as possible, and try to avoid 1 ha 
Colonel's too-poii^e^ gratitude for tha 
future. 

She turned then, smiling, to Mis.<= 
Baxter, with a little feminine arrow ol 
harmless malice, ready to shoot at her, 
asking : 

"How are you getting on? I hope 
the gentlemen are being attentive and 
amusing; but I needn't ask — that, I 
know, they always are with you. I hope 
you may \>e tempted to honor our little 
parties again with your presence, if this 
one pleases you. By-the-by, was your 
last cup of tea to your likmg? Quite 
sweet enough, you're sure ? " 

This, delivered with a smiling air of 
the most perfect anxiety for her uninvited 
guest's comfort, was gall and wormwood 
to that lady, and she could have felt it 
in her heart to return for answer that 
the sweetest and strongest tea ever 
brewed would have been verjuice and 
vinegar to her after such a failure of her 
scheme. She was far too finished a 
woman of the world, however, either to 
say so, or to let her disappointment ap- 
pear; and she smiled blandly as she 
answered, "That Miss Leveston's levee 
(wasn't that the proper way to call it ?) 
was quite charming, and she hoped often 
to make her appearance there again ; " 
which was really true, for Villars had 
been doing the aevoted admirer to per- 
fection, and as he had made some 
progress in the art of flirtation since we 
first made his acquaintance, his attentions 
were very grateful to her feelings. 

Now, however, she rose to go, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Tennant, who was in- 
tensely mortified at what she had seen ; 
because she, being quick-witted in that 
kind of thing, and knowing Cecil pretty 
well, was aware that not only had their 
plot failed, but that very likely it might 
rebound on their own heads, in a way 
that, to say the least of it, would be very 
disagreeable. To her quick" eye, or per- 
haps it was only a giiilty conscience made 
her so keen-sighted, it was easy to per- 
ceive that Cecil suspected them; and 
wily Mrs. Tennant guessed, by the glitter 
in her usually soft dark eye, that Cecil 
had a rod in pickle for them. 

She wasn't far wrong in that conjec- 
ture ; for, whispering to Houston to rea 
main where he was, and watch wha- 
woiild happen, she stood quietly waitinp 
as the two ladies rose and came toward 
her. 

Miss Baxter was first, and when sfaa 
held out her hand, the young girl's fo 
seemed to dilate and oecome dignifi< 
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the lofty scorn that animated her, un- 
her air was truly (jneenly, as, pressing 
J letter into her visitor's hand, she said, 
as playful a tone as she could put on, 
veil the contempt that would flash 
)in her eyes, 

"Thanks so much. Miss Baxter and 
re. Tennant, for the kind warning you 
Qt; it was really thoughtful, as I 
18 quite taken in by this deceitful 
an" (throwing a lovely smile to the be- 
ildered Colonel), " and should never 
ive guessed he was acting a part, but 
r your friendly notice. You need not, 
•wever, be afraid of him, now he knows 
ur names — I will make him promise 
take no notice of the matter, since it 
M dictated by pure friendliness. Good- 
. I am so glad you enjoyed yourself, 
iss Baxter; I hope you aid too, Mrs. 
jnnant, and that you will both soon 
nor me with another visit.*' 
The two ladies, one of whom at least 
IS wholly unprepared for this stroke, 
sealed plainly by their faces their 
lit in the matter, and Miss Baxter, 
rly astonished out of her presence of 
nd, could only gasp out, 
" We did mean it as a friendly warning 
indeed we did '* — 

What more she might have said was 
t short by her friend administering a 
' and sharp nip in the fleshy part of 
8 arm, causing the end of her revela- 
>ns to evaporate in a shrill little scream, 
at had the effect of drawing every 
e's attention to the group by the 
ble. 

"Julia's nerves are so upset by your 
rious brusque manner, Cecil," said 
rs. Tennant, stifiiy, taking advantage of 
e pause, " that she doesn't know what 
e is saying. We haven't the least idea 
what you are alluding, but if it is to the 
tter you have forced into this poor girl's 
•nd, all I can say is that the handwrit- 
g resembles that of Captain Anstru- 
er." 

" Take me away I — oh ! take me 
^ayl" moaned Miss Baxter, sinking 
to a chair (there was no gentleman 
ar, or she would have taken advantage 
his shoulder), and closing her eyes ai- 
ctedly. 

This had the desired effect. Several 
ntlemen stepped forward, and offered 
e troubled fair one their arm to assist 
T to her carriage ; and finally, after a 
w graceful efforts, she succeeded in 
ercoming her feelings, accepting Vil- 
rs's proffered help, and departed, closely 
flowed by her friend. 
What tney thought and said when 
^6y once again found themselves alone 



Cecil felt she could picture very well to 
herself. And so may you too, my reader, 
for the paroxysms of rage of two spite- 
ful women are not pleasant to relate. It 
is suflicient to say tnat, though Miss Bax- 
ter always contrived to slip in a dispara- 
ging or injurious word of Cecil whenever 
she heard her name mentioned, she never 
again tried to play off any stratagem on 
her ; and the Queen's levdes were, not- 
withstanding Villars*s presence, never 
again graced by those two ladies. 

In the mean time, whilst they were 
being escorted out of the house, Mrs. 
Brown slipped up from the other end of 
the room. 

" What is the matter, dear ? " she asked 
in a low tone. " I thought Mrs. Tennant 
seemed very angry." 

" I'd rather not tell any one," answered 
Cecil ; " so please don't ask me. Only 
they hadn't been behaving quite as they 
should towards me, and they weren't 
pleased when I found them out." 

" Very well ; I dare say you're right," 
replied placid Mrs. Brown, preparing to 
leave. 

She was not a bad kind of woman, 
and had a slight tendency to worship the 
rising sun ; therefore she took Cecil's re- 
fusal to gratify her curiosity very quietly, 
and withdrew without showing annoy- 
ance, as many would have done. 

As soon as she was out of the room, 
Houston said in a low tone, 

" By Jove ! how splendidly you caught 
those two ! That scene was prime when 
the old cat began to excuse hei-self, and 
was cut short by the other one. But, do 
you know, all tne same I'm sure Anstj'u- 
ther had a hand in it : that mean wretch 
the Tennant as good as said so. Betray- 
ing her own accomplice ! • Honorable, 
wasn't it ? I'll do nothing to the lady, 
as you've promised for me, though I'd 
like greatly to have told her husband. 
How did he come to marry that woman ? 
But I must find out if Captain Anstru- 
ther had a hand in it ; and if he had, I 
won't let it pass. A man who could join 
in a thing of that kind, should be kicked 
out of the service with the greatest possi- 
ble expedition." 

" But he had nothing to do with it, I 
tell you," she cried in great distress. 
" Oh 1 Colonel Houston, I know him well, 
ever since I was a child, and I tell you, 
he would sooner cut off his right hand 
than lend himself to such a vile thing as 
this," stooping down as she spoke and 

Eicking up the letter that Miss Baxter 
ad let fall to the ground, when star- 
tled by Mrs. Tennant's friendly applica- 
tion. 
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" You ^e very good to defend him so 
warmly," answered Houston, more stiffly 
than he had spoken since she showed him 
the note, " and he is verv fortunate to 
have such an advocate. I would be well 
content," he went on passionately, "to 
be slandered and misunderstood by all 
the world, if only you thought well of 
me." 

He gazed into her eyes as he spoke 
with a strange eager light in his own she 
had never observed there before, and a 
new expression overspreading his cold 
hard face, that seemed to transform him 
into another being. As she looked she 
wondered, then suddenly cast down her 
eyes, drew back and blushed ; for she 
remembered so had Villars been changed 
when he spoke of his love in the ruined 
temple, and also Anstruther ; but Anstru- 
ther's gaze was always different from the 
careless looks of those around. And now 
she feared the Lady Edythe*s warning 
was true — that this man loved her, and, 
what was worse, that he would take her 
act that day for encouragement. 

And she was right in her supposition ; 
for, though her sudden defence of An- 
struther discouraged him, still her be- 
havior in the matter of that letter showed 
she did not believe it, and that she re- 
spected him. This it was that made so 
cool and patient a man as the Colonel 
nearly lose his head too early in the game, 
and commit himself before he had a 
chance of success. 

The slight backward movement she 
made, however, warned him in time. Yet 
a little longer he must toil, and strive to 
remove obstacles ; yet a little longer he 
must keep passion in bounds with an 
iron hand, and wait and be patient ; a 
little longer he must look and long for 
the prize he coveted, silent and inert ; 
then, when the day for action should 
come, he would rise and meet it, like a 
lion springing on his prey, or, better still, 
a brave determined man who has strength 
to bide his time. 

He smiled carelessly after his fiery 
words, as though he meant only a mere idle 
compliment; and she, in spite of her 
strongly-aroused fears, began to hope she 
might be mistaken, and that there was 
no harm done yet. When they were all 
gone, and she was sitting alone with her 
lather, she said, 

" I think, papa dear. Colonel Houston 
is better than we imagined. I don't dis- 
like him at all now — indeed, I rather 
like him than otherwise." 

" So I perceived," answered Leveston, 
a little diyly. " You and he were as thick 
aspossibleover the tea-tray tonday. Cer- 



tainly he is pleasanter than he was ^^i 
first; but I can't quite reconcile myseIB_f 
to a kind of stiff reserve about hix^BD. 
There are many reserved men who sti_Jl 
have a genial nature, and enter into otlm^ ^r 
people's troubles, though they don't t^^]] 
their own ; but this man is both unsyirxj- 
pathetic and impenetrable in no comuLon 
degree, whilst keeping up the outwax-d 
appearance of a good sort of fellow. Tz2 
fact, to be brief, he is a man with t^wo 
faces, and I can't like him. He's civil 
enough, too, to me, which is more than 
he is to all the others, and he's sometimes 
very surly to Anstruther, which he has 
no right to be ; for, without any exagger- 
ation, there are not many better officers 
in the service than our friend Gerald, and 
I can't bear to see him sat upon by a fel- 
low like that Houston." 

"You're quite right, dear," answered 
Cecil, rising and kissing her father with 
much sudden energy, secretly wondering 
the while what could be tne cause of 
Houston's dislike to their friend. We 
know it already, and since the scene that 
day, a slight misty idea of what might 
be the matter, began to form itself in the 
young Queen's brain ; but you may be 
sure she kept it quite to herself, and left 
her father completely in the dark, as to 
what called forth this sudden outburst 
of affection. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



paget's story. 



In spite of Cecil's determined defence 
of her friend, or very likely because of 
it, the Colonel fevery day became, more 
and more overbearing and tyrannical to 
Anstruther. He was strict, and a marti- 
net with all, but his dislike to this one 
man in particular was so strongly marked 
that the whole regiment began to cry 
shame on him for it; Quietly and to 
themselves of course, for they were all a 
great deal too much afraia of him to 
dare say anything openly. 

Parades and c&ills of every sort and 
kind were laid upon the unfortunate 
he was snubbed if he opened his 



man 



mouth to speak, and 3at upon if he 
didn't ; all the work that could be, was 
put upon him, so that now he had very 
little time to make an appearance at 
Leveston 's, and was often many days 
without going there. 

This the little Queen, though not gen- 
erally imperious or exacting, remarked, 
l&d W:as nettled by it, imagining that, aa 
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had prophesied, he had found some 
more potent attraction \ and this, though 
she had foretold it, stung her, and drove 
her on to pay more attention to the flat- 
t3riag words of others than she should 
have done. Thus her intimacy with the 
Colonel increased ; she began t6 feel her 
dislike lessen, and *to consider him em- 
phatically a good fellow. The others, 
seeing this, did not care to tell her the 
real state of the case, and it was at last 
an accidental queston of her own that 
revealed to her the true position of affairs. 
She had said to Ainslie, " How is it 
you all seem so stiff and ill at ease when- 
ever Colonel Houston is here ? I noticed 
the change in your manner just now, 
^hen he approached, and I think him so 
pleasant.** 

"No doubt," he replied; "but for all 
that Houston's a beast ; and the way he 
treats that poor devil, Anstruther, is too 
much for any one to bear patiently.'* 

" Why ! " she cried excitedly, "I didn't 
know he used Anstruther badly. What 
does he do ? what is it all about ? *' 

" What he does is every thing that can 
possibly annoy or goad a man mto some 
indiscretion that may cost him his com- 
mission. AVhat he does it for I can't tell, 
nor wiser heads than mine either. You 
may have noticed the poor fellow is never 
with us here lately, and that's the reason ; 
he has not a minute to spare, and it is all 
the dirty, disagreeable work that is put 
on him, too." 

"I saw he didn't come here often," she 
answered, looking down, and reproaching 
herself bitterly for the hard thoughts she 
had allowed to enter her heart about this 
man, who, it appeared, was suffering for 
her sake. For she knew well that but 
for her he would never remain in the 
re^m^nt to be treated thus. Presently 
Ainslie went on — 

" Why he stays I can't imagine ; I am 
sure he might get an exchange on very 
good terms, and anything woiSd be pref- 
erable to the life he's now leading. And 
he bears it so nobly I I usedn't to think 
much of Anstruther in that way ; I thought 
he was impatient and flighty, though 
great fun before he met with that acci- 
dent out hunting ; since then he has been 
much more quiet and sedate than for- 
merly ; still I snouid think he was just the 
man to strike work on being treated as 
he is being now, and it has quite sur- 
prised me the patient, uncomplaining 
way in which he takes the most unrea- 
sonable commands. I used to like him 
— I admire him now." 

As Ainslie finished speaking, Cecil 
looked up with a kind of determination 



brightening up her face, which had been 
very jjrave before, as she answered — 

" Thanks a thousand times for telling 
me. I wish you had let me know before, 
as I have been thinking our old friend 
was forgetting us ; whereas, if I had 
known, I should have pitied instead of 
blamed him. I am glad it is not he who 
has changed." 

So saying she relapsed into silence, and 
a few minutes after every one was gone. 
Then she began seriously to think the 
matter over, and the more she looked at 
it the more she blamed herself. She had 
been forgetting her promise to the Lady 
Edythe in toto lately, making a friend of 
the man that instinct and those around 
her warned her to avoid, and this was 
her punishment. 

He was ill-using and making miserable 
the one for whom she would have given 
her life, and she could do nothing to stop 
the persecution, and save 4ier friend out 
of his hands. Yes, on second thoughts 
she could, and, what was more, she was 
determined that she would. She knew 
the Colonel quite well enough to question 
him freely, without fear of his dark looks 
or cutting words, which, to say the truth, 
never fell on her, though she had seen 
them fall very sharply on those around. 
And perhaps, now she thought of it, it 
was this tenderness towards her, this 
marked partiality, that had led her to 
look favorably on him, and excuse many 
of his severe acts towards others, as 
necessary and j ustifiable. How mean she 
felt to herself, as she laid this sin to her 
charge; but she was determined it 
shouldn't be thus any longer. She 
would speak to him, find if possible in 
what way Anstruther had offended, and 
beg his pardon and forgiveness for the 
culprit. Nevertheless, when the oppor- 
tunity arrived next day, Cecil felt very 
nervous, notwithstanding a great assump- 
tion of indifference, as she asked the 
Colonel carelessly, "Where was An- 
struther ? " 

" Oh I he's doing stables, I think," an- 
swered Houston, loftily, as though the 
man's name never came into his head, 
and he had some little difficulty in recol- 
lecting whom she meant. 

" Yes," she went on, " I never see him 
here now ; and he is such an old friend, 
we miss him. Some one was telling me 
the other day he had a lot of extra work 
to do ; couldn't you manage to let him 
off a little of it now, to please me. Colo- 
nel?" 

" The extra work he is doing now he . 
deserves, and I can't let him off," an- 
swered Houston. " Of all the idle, care* 
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less, stupid, impertiuent fellows I ever 
met, that friend of yours (forgive me for 
saying so) is the worst^ Miss Leveston. 
Oi course I'd do any thing in the world 
to please you, but I aon't think it's in the 
range of possibility to do this. If I let 
conduct such as his go unpunished, the 
whole regiment would be as bad in a few 
days." 

" Well, but what does he do ? " asked 
Cecil, feeling, shrewdly, that nothing but 

general charges had been brought against 
im as yet, and that before she could 
believe evil of him, she would like some 
offence to be particularized and proved to 
her. 

" Do ? " answered the Colonel, a little 
at a loss to give a definite instance. 
" Well, you know, you young ladies don't 
understand this sort of thing — not what 
a soldier's duty consists in, so of course I 
couldn't explain to you ; but he's a bad 
sort of fellow altogether, has no princi- 
ple, and I feel sure will get into mischief 
some of these days.*' 

" Now," replied Cecil, getting a little 
hot at this aspersion of the man she 
loved, and indignant at its evident false- 
hood, "you haven't brought one single 
proved charge against him; and that's 
not because I'm a girl, for you know, hav- 
ing been brought up in tne regiment, I 
imderstand almost as much about the 
duty, and all that it entails, as any of 
you ; it is because you really can't bring 
out a good substantial offence, that will 
bear the daylight and a little reasoning 
on it, that you won't satisfy me. He may 
have annoyed you, no doubt; still, to 
please me,- as I said before, I must beg 
you to forgive his offences, and not keep 
him always on duty in future. You will 
do this for me, won't you?" she said 
cbaxingly, looking up in his face with her 
earnest liazel eyes. 

He looked down on her half moodily, 
half pleased. If it had been for any 
other man he would have answered at 
once, " To hear is to obey ; " but this man, 
whom he disliked exactly in proportion 
as he knew he had ill-used him, and for 
whom he was convinced she pleaded 
through love — that was more than he 
could do; unless — but no, he dared not 
ask that, though for a minute the wild 
idea had flashed through his mind, of 
entreating her to be his wife, and making 
the granting of her request a kind of 
bribe to insure his acceptance. 

Even his courage, however, quailed at 
this proposal ; though, as he looked at her 
sweet upturned face, pleading another 
man's cause with him, he felt how will- 
ingly he would endure all that his rival 



was now suffering, if he had the consola- 
tion of e%aging her pity, he almost 
feared her love, as this man evidently 
did. "And I don't believe the fellow 
cares for her so much after all," he 
thought, trying to salve over his con- 
science for standing between them. 
" Besides, haven't I a right to fight my 
battle in my own way? All's fair in love 
and war has been the opinion of all ages, 
and a useful one it is to me ; and, once 
for all, let me make her understand that 
I can't and won't help her friend." 

" I am sorry to see you so interested in 
that man, Miss Leveston," he answered 
coldly ; " because I cannot do as you ask. 
It distresses me to refuse you any thing, 
and yet refuse this I must. I v/ill not be 
harder on this very unruly soldier and 
troublesome officer than I can help, but 
more than that I won't promise." 

" Very well," she answered sadly. "T 
didn't think you'd have denied my re- 
quest, and if you care to know it," she 
added, firing up and turning round oii^ 
him, " you are me first man in the regi-* 
ment that has ever refused me any thing 
I have asked, in all the years I have been 
connected with it." 

This stung him a little ; he knew that 
as long as she thought of him as the only 
man who had mortified her by refusing 
her petitions, he should make very little 
ground in her favor; but even this ho 
was prepared to bear, with the hope that 
when once he had got rid of his rival, 
which would be before long, he imagined, 
he might then begin to consult her, and 
grant her wishes on every subject on 
which she expressed any. 

When he left, Cecil could not help 
boiling over with anger, and at dinner 
gave her opinion to her father very 
strongly, that "Colonel Houston was a 
mean brute." 

" Strong language, darling," said the 
quiet Leveston with a smile that showed 
he did not quite disapprove of his daugh- 
ter's vehemence; "only I thought the 
other day you liked him so much." 

" I didn't know what he was then, papa 
dear ; but now I hear he ixeats poor An- 
struther so badly, and that's the reason 
he's never here now. Did you know 
that?" 

" Of course I did," her father replied; 
" and the fact of the matter is, we none 
of us can bear the man — he is the most 
^annical, upsetting, overbearing fellow 
1 ever met in all my experience. The 
feeling against him grows stronger and 
stronger every day ; so, though I say this 
to you, Cecil, I hope you won't mention 
it, or show your dislike, for it only wants 
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a little more talking of, and fanning of 

the smouldering indignation in all our 

fellows' hearts, to make it burst into a 

b/aze. And then there *d be the devil to 

pay, with all those young fellows up 

against their Colonel." 

The same evening two or three of the 
younger officers came to Paget*s quarters. 
"I say, old fellow," began Villars, "we 
want to have a chat here, and to get your 
help about a plan we're going to put in 
execution." 

"All right," answered Paget. "I'll 
help you, if it's all on the square." 

" Well^ you see," cried Brabazon, who 
was one of them (a merry lively fellow, 
up to any lark going) — " you see it's that 
beast Houston : we must give him a set- 
ting down, it makes me quite rabid the 
way he goes on about that poor dog Anstru- 
ther ; so we want to find out a plan for 
giving him a setting down, and making 
him look foolish if we can, without being 
ourselves hauled up for it." 

" Yes, and I'll tell you how to do it," 

cried Ainslie. " You know how awfully 

fond he is of making us tell him every 

thing. Couldn't we concoct some story 

that we knew would annoy him, then 

raise his curiosity about it, and make him 

order us to tell it. That would do, I 

think ; if he thought there was any thing 

concealed, he'd be sure to try to find it 

out." 

"I see," said Paget ; " I have an idea — 

Ci wait a minute till I think it over." 
I quiet Paget brightened up as he 
buried his hands in his short curly hair, 
and thought profoundly for a few mm- 
utes. Then looking up, " I have it 1 " he 
exclaimed. "Leave it to me, and I'll 
get a rise out of him at mess to-morrow. 
Mind, what you all have to do is this — 
ask me every two or three minutes what's 
the matter with me ? All round the table 
it must be done, and especially at the end 
near the Colonel. He'll rise to the fly, 
I'll answer for it, queer fish as he is ; but 
I won't tell you my plan till you hear it 
then." 

" All right, old fellow ; you're sure to 
bring it out well whatever it is," answered 
Brabazon ; "but don't forget vou have to 
do it. We'll remember to asK you often 
enough, * What's the matter with you? '" 
They left Paget then and went off, but 
he remained for some little time silent 
and abstracted, thinking over his plot; 
which at last seemed to arrange itself to 
his satisfaction, for he brightened up and 
went out to amuse himself. 

JNext day, at mess, Paget was seen by 
those in the plot to be unusually grave ; 
from this they concluded his plans were 



all ready, and that he was only waiting 
to be questioned, before launching out 
into his grievance, whatever that might 
be ; for not knowing his scheme, the con- 
spirators imagined, by the expression of 
his face, it must be a complaint of some 
sort he was about to make, with a view 
to drawing the Colonel out, and then 
turning the tables on him. 

However that might be, Brabazon, who 
sat at the other side of the table, pres- 
ently looked up and called out, 

" Halloo, Paget 1 what is the matter 
with you ? You look so glum to-dav." 

" Oh I I'm all right, thank you," he re- 
plied, in a tone of profound melancholy, 
and trifling with his food, as one who has 
no heart to eat. 

Brabazon turned away and went on 
with his conversation, but before long 
Villars, from a little lower down, ex- 
claimed, in a tone loud enough to be 
heard the whole length of the table, 

"Just do look at Paget: one would 
think he had come from his grand- 
mother's fimeral. What's wrong, old 
fellow ? Drink my health, and let's see 
if that'll cheer you up a bit." 

" Oh ! it doesn't matter," Paget an- 
swered gloomily : " I don't want to men- 
tion what's troubling me, so pray don't 
talk of it." 

Villars ceased his inquiries, but almost 
immediately after another took them up, 
and then another; after each successive 
inquiry Paget growing more and more 
miserable and solemn looking; and as 
they saw the Colonel's attention was 
being excited, those in the plot became 
more and more pleased secretly, though 
they dared not show ijb, for fftar of their 
keen-witted senior finding out they were 
making fun of him. 

After this had been going on a little 
time, Houston suddenly awoke to the 
consciousness that something very wrong 
must be the matter with the major, who, 
besides being generally of a jovial coun- 
tenance, was almost always a hearty 
eater, whereas to-day every thing he took 
on his plate was sent away untouched. 
Turnings towards him, therefore, with a 
quick decided action, Houston said, 

" Come now, Paget, you may as well 
tell us what's wrong with you ; for that 
something has happened we are all con- 
vinced." 

Paget sighed, turned up his eyes, and 
replied faintly, 

"Don't ask me. Colonel. Indeed I'd 
much rather not tell what it is that 
troubles me." 

However, the Colonel was much too 
overbearing a man, and of too imperious 
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a disposition, to allow any one to keep a 
secret from him, if he became acquainted 
■ A with its existence, and he went on — 

" Nonsense, Paget, we're all waiting to 
hear, and you must tell us.'* 

" Well, if I must, I must, I suppose," 
he a ■ swered slowly; "but I don't like 

it" ; J 

" I insist on it. Major," replied the Colo- 
nel with great emphasis. " It is a good 
thing foir a regiment when its Colonel 
will listen to the troubles of the junior 
oflScers, and give them advice ; and as I 
hope to be ablie to help you in this dis- 
tress of yours, I must again desire you to 
tell me what is the matter, at once and 
plainly." 

" 1 suppose I shall have to do so, then," 
gaid Paget with a groan; and after a 
short pause, during which he appeared 
trying to master some emotion which the 
Colonel and one or two more who were 
not in the secret took for grief, but which 
the initiated were profane enough to be- 
lieve was laughter, he continued, " The 
fact is. Colonel, I am afraid you will think 
me very foolish when I tell you it's only a 
dream that's troubling me ; out then, you 
see, it's not every fellow that has a dream 
like mine." 

Here he paused, and looked as if he 
intended to say no more. 

" Go on,'' said the Colonel, anxious to 
hear the dream that could have such an 
effect on the imperturbable Paget. 

" Well, you see. Colonel, I don't like to 
tell it," he again remonstrated ; " it isn't 
a pleasant subject,, but if you wish it I 
suppose I must, and this is what it was. 
I tnought I was down in the place of lost 
souls — in hell, in fact; but not, you 
tmderstand, sent there myself, it was 
only as if I came to look at what was 
going on; and though I could see the 
flames and the torments, I did not feel 
them ; I was able to pass along, observ- 
ing all that came under my eyes in safe- 
ty. There are, so it seemed to me in my 
dream, degrees or gradations in the pun- 
ishment of the lost, some being much 
more terribly tormented than others. 
Down through these several degrees I 
went, looking at and noticing them, till I 
came to the seventh and last, the most 
fearful, most appalling place of all ; for 
there, in the midst of a lake of Are Satan 
sits, and his presence adds torture to the 
already fearful pangs of the lost. The 
scene was dreadful to me, and I was 
about to turn and leave, when I saw a 
soul I knew coming down, down, down, 
through these dreadful regions to its final 
place of abode. I watched to see where it 
would stop, for, knowing it, I felt its ap- 



pearance there a warning and lesson tom.€^' 
and was anxious to see what its chastise- 
ment would be. But it came on — down, 
down, till it arrived in the blackest, hot- 
test of all, where Satan had his throne. 
And as soon as he saw it enter, he rose, 
saying, * Welcome to my seat ! Thou- 
sands of years I have been waiting for 
some one worse than I to take my place, 
but only in you have I yet foimd a fit 
representative.' Then, with a malignant 
grin, the soul took its place, and the ex- 
pression of its face was such, as it turned 
towards me, that I fled in terror, for fear 
it might inaugurate its reign by laying 
hands on me also." * 

Here Paget ceased, and leaned, in a med- 
itative attitude, on the table, as though 
lost in thought; whilst his companions in 
the plot chafed and fumed, saying to them- 
selves, " How like Paget that is ; he has 
forgotten entirely that we wanted to be 
down on the Colonel, and begins telling 
a stupid rigmarole instead." 

The Colonel, however, was determined 
to hear all, so he went on — r 

" Come now, P^get, as you have gone 
so far, pray finish. What was your 
friend's name when he inhabited this 
upper world ? — for if that's his place in 
the next, we'd all like to avoid him." 

"I don't wish to tell. Colonel, but I 
know you'll make me, and so I suppose 
it can't be helped ; only if anybody's 
feelings are hurt when I specify, it's not 
my fault. I've done all I can to keep the 
name dark." 

" Oh, hang feelings 1 '* replied Hous- 
ton. " No one can do any thing to you 
for telling what you're ordered, and I 
order you to tell us immediately." 

" Well, Colonel, I don't want to speak 
about it, but as you insist, and promise 
no notice shall be taken of it, I may ^s 
well have it over. It was " — Here he 
paused a minute, as though still anxious 
to hang back, whilst every ear round the 
table listened eagerly for the next words. 

Finally, after just the proper amount 
of delay to insure attention, he went on 
— " It was yourself." 

A roar of laughter escaped from the 
listeners ; they had been quite unprepared 
for this, and both the Colonel's face and 
Paget's were so good to look at, it was 
impossible for them to keep their coun- 
tenances. Paget's visage was still long, 
sorrowful, and lugubrious. At times ho 
would look up as if in reproach at the 
laughers around him, and at such times 
Villars would fall into more immoderate 
fits of merriment than before. For he 
said he saw Paget's eyes brimming over 
with suppressed fun ; but if that was so, 
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at any rate he managed to keep grave 
before the Colonel, who, on his side, 
seemed for a moment quite stmmed at 
the denouement ; and though, after a few 
minutes, he tried to get up a grin, yet the 
attempt was ghastly, and turned presently 
into a vindictive glare on the laughing 
faces around the table. The sight of his 
angry look soon stopped their merriment; 
and then Houston was heard saying to 
Paget, with a feeble attempt at a smile, 

" Dreams always go by contraries, you 
know ; so from that I should say I have a 
better fate in store for me, tnan your 
story would at first lead one to believe." 
"I hope so. Colonel," answered Paget 
quietly ; " but, you see, it was a dreadful 
dream to have, and you can't wonder I 
was oppressed by it. I feel a great deal 
lighter and better now it's off my mind." 
The Colonel tried to smile again, but it 
was a bad attempt ; and soon after they 
separated, dinner being over. As they 
were leaving the room, however, Paget 
telegraphed to a number of the conspira- 
tors to come to his quarters presently; 
which they did, andf found, to their 
astonishment, the table set out for a very 
substantial and pleasant supper. 

" You see," Paget explained, " it was 
necessary I should eat no dinner, to show 
how great was my grief ; but I had no 
idea of starving, so I took a snack before- 
hand, and we'll all turn in here later and 
We some rare fun. In the mean time, I 
want you to tell me did that do ? " 

"First-rate, old fellow — couldn't have 
been better," answered Ainslie. " I never 
saw any one so mad in my life as that 
fellow was to-night. He'd like to have 
eaten us without pepper or salt the time 
we lauehed. By Jovel it was good to 
see his face. Let's come to the stables j 
I want to see if they have bandaged 
Black Cap's leg, where he strained it the 
other day, and we can talk over your suc- 
cess as we go." 

They walked off, a whole troop of 

them, accordingly, all under promise of 

returning late in tiie evening to do justice 

to Paget's supper; whilst Houston shut 

himself up moodily in his own quarters, 

with a cigar to coifeole him, and wondered 

what that fellow meant by his confounded 

impudence ; and the worst of it was, he 

could take no notice of the offence, for it 

was he had ordered the man to speak 

out. 

In the mean time, Leveston had gone 
home and told Cecil. She could not help 
laughing over it, and said, 

" I had no idea Paget had any sense of 
humor in him. He got up that story 
very cleverly, however." 



" Oh I he's got more in him than you'd 
think," answered Leveston; "but he's 
still so simple and good-natured that he 
passes for less knowing than he really 

IS." 

The immediate result of this little anec- 
dote was that Houston became ) ore 
silent when in company with his brotner 
ofl&cers than he used to be, and that any 
attempt at laughing or chaff of any kina 
at mess was put down with the greatest 
vigor. His harshness to Anstruther, too, 
did not abate, indeed seemed, on the 
contrary, to increase, whilst his inter- 
course with Cecil was not nearly on so 
friendly a footing as it had been before. 
For she showed her displeasure at his re- 
fusal of her request in a very marked 
manner; it affording her a good reason 
for keeping him at arm's-length, as she 
had promised to the Lady Edythe. 

Altogether Houston, colonel though he 
was, was not happy, and would have 
been greatly to be pitied had he not 
brought his troubles on himself, and had 
he not evinced a disposition to become 
more unjust and tyrannical the more he 
perceived that those qualities made him 
an object of aversion. He tried for a 
time to fall back on the society of Lady 
Edythe, and renew his old flirtation; 
when she, though wasting away under 
his neglect, and almost broken-hearted, 
brightened up at this return of the 
truant, and for a time seemed likely 
to assert her old empire over him. It was 
only a delusive appearance, however ; he 
was too deeply in love with the little dark- 
eyed Queen of the Regiment to care even 
for speaking to any other woman, and, 
finding the fire of his old love would not 
return, he was very glad when the route 
came for the Curragh, and he was able to 
leave her, together with all painful re- 
membrances, behind him. 

As for Cecil, she was very pleased at 
the thought of their move. She had just 
got a very pretty horse, and enjoyed the 
prospect of the numberless delightful 
rides she would have over the breezy 
slopes of the Curragh, covered so luxuri- 
antly in spring-time with its mantle of 
golden gorse. She even thought she 
should be glad to get away from the 
round of Dublin gayety — tne balls, the 
drums, the parties, of which she was 
beginning to be weary — and return for 
a time to the comparative quiet of her 
old regimental life. 

They had not much packing to do, she 
and her father, but he, being required 
with his regiment, she went down imder 
charge of Mrs. Brown, the other lady 
being still too ruffled at her detection to 
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take auy notice of the girl who had read 
her and baffled her. 

The hut was comfortable, Cecil thought ; 
and indeed she soon made it look very 
pretty and cosey, so that, in a day or two, 
they were as snug in their new quarters 
as they had been in their Dublin lodg- 
ings. 



CHAPTER XXn. 



THE RACES. 



The change to the Curragh was very 
pleasant to others besides Cecil ; and the 
— th Dragoons had not been quartered 
there long before they began to get up 
some races between themselves and the 
other regiments in the camp. Of course 
Cecil knew a good deal about them from 
her friends, but did not hear who was to 
ride, or what was going on, till one day 
Villars called on her, and began the con- 
versation by saying he wanted her very 
much to do something for him. 

" What is it V " she asked. " Any thing 
in my power, you know, I will do ; but 
the fact is, in any matter connected with 
the race I don't see how I can be of 



use." 

" Oh 1 but you can,** he answered. 
" One of our races is to be ridden in cos- 
tume ; that is to say, we are supposed to 
dress up like ladies, and are meant to rep- 
resent them. The imitation doesn't go 
farther than the head, but ,we must all 
ride in bonnets, and what I want you to 
do is to run up to Dublin some day soon, 
and choose me a bonnet at Mrs. Man- 
ning's." 

" Delightful 1 ** cried Cecil. « I'll un- 
dertake the commission with the greatest 
pleasure, and will get you a love of a 
bonnet. But first you must tell me what 
colors you are wearing." 

" I haven't decided yet," he answered. 
" That's another thing I want to ask you 
about. What do you think the pret- 
tiest?" 

" It isn't a question of prettiest in col- 
ors this time," she replied. " You want 
to represent a lady, and of course would 
like to be thought pretty yourself in that 
character; therefore. the question becomes 
changed to what is most becoming. Do 
you agree with me ? *' 

"Yes, I suppose you are right,'* he 
laughed. " I should have no objection to 
being the belle of the race, so do with me 
as you like." 

" Well, then, I should suggest blue and 
white/* replied the little Queen, entering 



heart and soul, in a downright businea 
like manner, into the matter before hei 
" Let me see ; what would you say to 
white silk jacket, trimmed round th( 
neck and sleeves with a broad band oJ 
blue, and piped up the seams with blue, 
You see it would never do to let the white 
come in contact with your skin, it would 
make you look so dreadfully sunburnt; 
but by putting the blue round the edge 
you will look quite fair. Then a blue 
scarf across your shoulder; indeed, 1 
think, if it was made with v^ry lon^ 
ends, put over both shoulders and tiec 
behind in a bow, to indicate a pelerine 
it would look very well.*' 

" First-rate 1 '* cried Villars, enthusi 
astically. "And now, what about th< 
bonnet?" 

" Oh ! that I can't settle till I see wha 
Mrs. Manning has; but you must giv< 
me a pattern of the colored blue yoi 
want, before I , go up ; or stay, perhaps 
had better choose the shade for you. 
know what would be most suitable.*' 

So that was settled for Villars; am 
then Cecil began to inquire a little abou 
the other riders. 

" Is Colonel Houston in the race ? ' 
she asked. 

" Yes, indeed,** he replied. " And th< 
worst of it is, he has got a splendic 
mount ; I don't think we've any of us i 
chance against him. It's a steel-gray, dap 
pled, and jumps like a deer; he's a light 
ish weight is Houston, though he's tall 
and a first-rate rider ; has won no end o 
steeple-chases before. Then there's Bra 
bazon's bay mare. Fidget ; you've seei 
her, I know ; a pretty thing she is too 
but so hot that I doubt they'll ever ge 
her to start right ; and I could tell exactl; 
what she'll do now — make the runninj 
at a splitting pace for the first few fields 
then get pumped, and be seen no more ii 
the race." 

" You didn*t tell me what you were rid 
ing," she asked. "Is it any thing I'r 
seen ? '* 

" No, it's a new thing,** he replied. " 
must ride it up here to show you ; for, t 
tell you the truth, I was going to ask ya 
if you had any objection to my calling 
Queen. I shoula like to do so, if yc 
don't dislike the idea." 

" Not at all," she laughed. « All on 
of our own circle will imagine the naiK 
is a tribute of respect to our gracio^ 
Sovereign Lady, and I who know bett> 
cannot nelp feeling flattered. But ^ 
tell me what she's like? " 

" She's a brown-black, very prefc 
every way, and very good. If it wasx 
for the Colonel's Blue Lightning, Fd I 
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'etfy sure she'd win ; as it is, I think 
le'U take second place j but if you're 
;tting, I should advise you to back the 
olonel." 

"hideed I will not," she answered. 
[ suppose I shall be riding that day, 
it I will wear a necktie of your colors ; 
id I must back the colors I wear, so do 
m best for me to win, I beg of you/' 
He laughed, promised to do all he 
lew, and left. Next day Cecil went up 

town, chose the colors and bonnet, 
bich she brought with her; and on her 
turn wrote Villars a note, begging him 

call next day and try the bonnet on, 

she was anxious to see how it looked. 
I; the appointed time he appeared, a 
•nnet-box was lying on the table, which 
ing opened disclosed to view a triumph 

millinery, in the shape of a white 
lie bonnet, with a bunch of the love- 
«t blue forget-me-nots at one side, and 
«rhite marabout feather at the other, 
le lace lappets in front were fastened 
th a bunch of forget-me-nots, and 
ere were narrow blue satin strings for 
mg behind. Villars, however, wisely 
It that these without any back hair, 
)uld not keep oh the bonnet, and there- 
re begged Cecil to sew in a piece of 
^tic, which, passing under his chin and 
hind his ears, woold hold every thing 
mfortably tight. 

**It looks very pretty in front," she 
ied, "and is most becoming, but you 
ost absolutely have a chignon behind, 

the whole effect will be spoilt. We 
uld sew it in under this fall of lace, 
d join the lower end of it, by a strap 

elastic, to the piece under your chin, 
lich would prevent its moving or jump- 
? up and down when you are galloping, 

it otherwise would do. I'll write up 

Dublin to-night for your chignon, if 
u like ; and if you'll leave the bonnet 
th me, I'll put it in when it comes." 
"A thousand thanks," he answered; 
'hat will be spicy. I shall certainly be 
e belle of the course." 
'^Stay," she cried, interrupting him, 
^ou must look your very best, and so 
wt consent to wear a white tulle veil 
th that bonnet. You've no idea how 
w^ill improve your complexion. I am 
fe you will be fascinatingly pretty, and 

the gentlemen on the course will be 
ing in love with you." 
*Now you're only chaffing me, your 
ijesty; and if they do even, en re- 
iche all the ladies will be saying, 
onceited puppy 1 thinks he can cut us 
b in our own element, confound his im- 
ience!'" 
'No, no," cried Cecil, convulsed with 



laughter; "whatever they think they 
won't express themselves so strongly, so 
you're quite safe, as far as that goes. 
Tell me what does Colonel lioustoii 
wear? " 

" Scarlet and gold," answered Villars 
promptly. " Awfully jolly colors I Don't 
you thiii so? " 

" Jolly, no doubt," she answered ; " and, 
ia moderation, becoming to a dark maa 
like the Colonel, but too startling to be 
very ladylike. The belle will have noth- 
ing to fear, in point of looks, from that 
rivaL" 

" Then there's Brabazon, in green and 
white," he went on. "That's a pretty 
color, and not too loud, I think." 

" Very pretty for you or me," she re- 
plied ; " but that man's as sallow as he 
can be. It won't improve his appearance, 
I can tell you." 

" Well, what do you say to Meredith 
of the 14th ? He's a handsome fellow, 
and wears white and pink; very well 
arranged, I believe, too." 

"He would have been a rival, no 
doubt, and a formidable one," she 
laughed, "but for his whiskers. You 
know, however, as well as I do, he'll 
never consent to part with those orna- 
ments ; so no matter how sweet the pink 
and white bonnet may be, you'll have the 
pull over him there. Yes, I think I shall 
feel quite proud of my protege. 1 
mustn't forget, however, to write about 
the chignon." 

Which she did, and got down, by re- 
turn of post, a most magnificent plaited 
chignon, of a color that matched Villars*s 
hair exactly. This she proceeded to sew 
into the bonnet as described; so that 
when the young fellow next called, every 
thing was ready for him, and he was in- 
structed in the mystery of putting it on 
in the most becoming and ladylike style. 
The veil then being added, he was com- 
plete; and very well he looked too, as 
Cecil observed with considerable pride. 

Next day the races were to come off, 
so, before leaving, Villars asked his lady 
if she would make a bet with him. 

"Certainly," she answered, "if you'll 
let me back yours ; but, as I said before, 
I won't bet against my colors." 

" Oh 1 never mind that," he answered. 
"Blue Lightning's the ticket. I was 
looking at him to-day; he's as fit as a 
fiddle, and I don't think can be beaten." 

"I don't care about that," replied 
Cecil loftily; "you back him, and I'll 
back the Queen — my own namesake 
too; I couldn't be so wicked as to bet 
against her. I can't afford more than 
half-a-dozen pair of gloves on a losing 
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game, however, so that's all you'll get out 
of me." 

" Well," he answered, laughing, " Til 
lay two dozen to your half that Hous- 
ton's nag will win. There's another 
very good horse in the race, too, that I 
didn't know of before. It's Anstru- 
ther's ; he hasn't had it long, and has 
been so quiet about it that we none of 
us thought any thing of it till I happened 
accidentally to see it taking its gallop 
yesterday. They say Anstruther is back- 
ing it tremendously; but then, no one 
having fancied it, he can get long odds. 
After what I saw yesterday, I should say, 
however, it will run the Queen very 
tight, if it is as good a fencer as it is a 
galloper, and even Blue Lightning may 
find it troublesome. I say, if Houston 
was beaten by Anstruther, ne'd die of it, 
I think." 

"What's the animal's name? — what 
is it like? — and how is Anstruther 
dressed?" asked Cecil hurriedly. She 
looked a little troubled, and her com- 
panion, knowing what he did, divined 
that the cause of her uneasiness was the 
mention of the one she loved, who, as far 
as he could see, had behaved badly to 
her. 

For seeing, as he couldn't help doing, 
that somethmg was up between them, he, 
manlike, where he admired the woman 
himself, laid all the blame on the man, 
feeling confident that he, under the same 
circumstances, would have acted better. 
However, he answered the question 
quietly and fully. 

"He's called Lucifer, and is a red 
chestnut, of great size and power — a 
regular weight-carrier. A man like An- 
struther requires a strong horse. His 
Style of going is particularly good — 
brings his hind-legs well under nim — 
goes well together^ — doesn't seem to fret 
or take any thing out of himself, and 
doesn't go too high. Anstruther is a 
splendid rider, and will pilot him to the 
best advantage. These two. Blue Light- 
ning and Lucifer, I am afraid of. The 
Queen could give a very good account of 
any of the rest, I know, so I don't care 
about them ; but wish me well past the 
winning-post in front of these, if you 
please.** 

Cecil thought to herself that, in spite 
of the gloves, there was one she would be 
inclined to wish before him; only she 
didn't say so, and they separated, not to 
meet agam till the next morning on the 
course, the young fellow sending for his 
bonnet-box immediately after. 

The morning broke very favorably — 
a gray warm day, with promise of fleeting 



glimpses of sunshine later on, but not 
likely to be either very hot or very cold. 
About half-past eleven Cecil's mare, 
Ladybird, a beautiful gray, not long 
purchased, made its appearance, when, 
she and her father mounting, they set off 
quietly for the race-course. It was very 
crowded when they arrived, for, besides 
all the troops in camp, there were num- 
bers of people from Dublin, some of 
whom Cecil recognized as having been 
her partners in many a pleasant dance, 
and who, also, remembered her as " that 
pretty Miss Leveston, by Jove 1 — the 
belle of the last Dublin season, yoU 
know." 

Houston was there, looking gorgeous 
enough for any thing, but essentially not 
like a lady, only like a man dressed up, 
as Cecil had said, though he seemed 
quite satisfied with his appearance. As 
soon as the Queen of the Regiment came 
on the ground, she was surrounded by 
eager admirers, anxious to make bete 
with her, and from less interested mo- 
tives on the subject of gain than is gen- 
erally the case with betters. 

" Will you have a dozen pairs of 
gloves on something with me t " asked 
Houston, coming up and laying his hand 
on the off crutch of her saddle. "See, 
you had better back mine, and I'll lay on 
some of the others." 

"No, indeed," she answered, "lean- 
not do that. Anstruther," she said, turn- 
ing to him, " I had backed Villars to win 
before I knew you were in the race, 
though, had I known, I would have pre- 
ferred betting on an old friend ; but now 
I'll back you against Colonel Houston; 
and mind you win my gloves for me," 
she added, smiling gayly at him. 

He brightened up as Houston frowned^ 
and said, 

"I'll do my best, and I think you'r© 
pretty safe. Lucifer is one of the best 
horses I ever met ; and, though the Colo- 
nel's is a good one too, I have faith in 
mine." 

" So it seems," growled Houston. 
" They say you have backed him pretty 
steadily, and that if he wins you wiU 
gain a pot of money; whilst, owing to 
his not being very much liked by others, 
you can't be the worse if he loses." 

" All the more reason for believing he's 
meant," laughed Anstruther, who was 
got up in black and silver ; adding, as he 
walked away, " Don't be afraid of your 
gloves. Miss Leveston." 

" Ain't you fellows going to finish put- 
ting on your toggery?" cried Ainslie, 
coming up at this minute ; for Houston 
and Ansbiither, though both in their 
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jackets, had not yet donned their bon- 
nets ; " there's Villars has been dressing 
iimself this half hour, and a most prodi- 
gious swell he is. I haven't seen his 
nead-gear yet, but he's got on, over his 
jacket, one of those scarfs — what do 
ladies call them now ? something begin- 
ning with a p." 

"Pelepne, I suppose you mean," said 
Cecil. " I'm sure it will look very well. 
Why are you not riding, Ainslie ? *' 

"I was to have ridden for Le Marchant 
of the Buffs, but his horse went lame 
yesterday when out exercising, so I have 
nothing to ride ; my own horse is too 
slow a brute to put into a thing like this, 
and we mayn't enter our troopers. One 
of mine is a very good animal. I*d have 
ridden him for lack of a better, if it 
hadn't been against regulations." 

In the niean while Houston and Anstru- 
ther had gone to finish dressing, as the 
time for mounting drew near, and Cecil 
remained with her father, surrounded by 
busy flatterers, like flies around a honey- 
pot. For none of them did she care one 
straw, and had much rather been riding 
round the course, looking at the leaps, 
and mentally appraising tneir length and 
.difficulty ; but without absolute rudeness, 
it was hard to get away, so she remained, 
betting now and then on Villars and 
Anstruther ; backing Villars to win, and 
Anstnither for second place, she having 
a kind of idea it was better not to desert 
her colors, after she had once declared 
for them, but to put her old friend 
next 

Hers was indeed a vei^ novel and most 
lady-like style of bettmg. The horse 
went for nothing in her calculations. If 
she had seen a friend mounted on the 
niost wretched screw possible to conceive, 
she would have backed him all the 
same ; and one whom she didn't like, no 
matter how well mounted, need never 
have hoped to obtain support from Her. 

In the mean time, in the dressing-room 
all was bustle and excitement. Villars, 
complete all except his bonnet, and con- 
fident of the beauty and comfort of that 
part of his attire, leaned lazily against 
the wall, with his arms crossed, watching 
the operations of others. Anstruther, in 
black and silver, with head-dress to 
match, looked tolerably well, as far as 
color went; the black suited him very 
well, but he, as well as most of the 
others, rejoiced in a luxuriant dark 
motistache, which had a very bad effect, 
and spoilt his whole appearance; also 
the want of a chignon was very sensibly. 
felt when looking at him from behind. 
The effect toiused Villars so much 



that, safe in his own juvenility, he said 
languidly, 

" Ain't you fellows going to shave be- 
fore you ride in those dresses. You look 
such fearful guys — bonnets and mous- 
taches don't do together, let me tell you." 

Houston darted an angry look at the 
speaker, from the place where he was 
trying to tie his refractory bonnet- 
strings. 

"I'd riot be like you, without one to 
boast of, whether it's becoming or not," 
he growled. " We don't spend our lives 
in these costumes, thank heaven 1 " 

"No, I'm aware of that," answered 
Villars quietly ; " but when you are 
doing the thing, it's better to do it well. 
You should have passed a rule that none 
but young fellows like Ainslie and me, 
whose beards have not grown, should 
have acted in this business." 

To this Houston deigned no answer, 
but continued fumbling desperately with 
his ribbons, that were not improved 
thereby, and long before he had got mat- 
ters arranged to his satisfaction the sad- 
dling bell rang, and all went trooping 
out to see their animals made ready. 
When they were gone, Villars staid b3- 
hind for a minute, drew his head-gear 
out of its box, slipped it on as Cecil had 
directed, fastened on his tulle veil, and 
strolled out, with the proud consciousness 
that he was the best appointed rider 
there, and quite the belle of the course. 

For one moment a pang of jealous 
rivalry shot through him as he beheld 
little Jemmy Delamere's get-up, but it 
passed off quickly; he had such a pull 
over every one else, in the proud position 
of being the only chignon. It is true, 
Jemmy, the dandiest and smallest ensign 
in the Buffs, or indeed in the service at 
all, was perfectly irresistible, as long as 
you looked at him in front. He was 
dressed in white, in' imitation of a bride, 
with orange and myrtle in the tiniest of 
bonnets, and blonde veil heightening the 
brilliancy of his youthful complexion. 
A bouquet of orange-blossoms was fas- 
tened m the front of his jacket, which 
nearly caused Villars to die of despair, 
because he had not perfected himself by 
a similar decoration, until Jemmyj see- 
ing him, came over with the easy cood- 
nature that graceless young cub ahuraya 
maintains, even in his wildest escapades, 
and exclaimed, 

" Why, what a swell you have turned 
out, to be sure ! That chignon's a moft 
artful idea, and looks no end jolly. I 
feel quite bare without one, now I have 
seen yours," he went on, putting his hand 
up to the back of his nead; "and be- 
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sides, yon know, I am sure that this ar- 
ransrement will be off to the four winds 
at the first leap. I don*t know how 
ladies keep them on. I say, Villars, 
what precious fools some of your fellows 
look ! They've no right to ride a race of 
this kind, after their beards have erown. 
They should have left that for lellows 
such as you and T. However, the ladies 
won't look at them, that's one comfort. 
"We'll be the favorites, you may be sure." 

Soothed by this opinion on the advan- 
tage of a chignon, Villars went on to his 
steed with a calmer mind ; and when the 
bell for mounting rang, sprang into his 
seat, resolved to do the best he could in 
the race, and, if possible, be winner there 
also. As he was about to ride out of the 
paddock, a man amongst the roughs in 
the crowd called out — 

" Halloo I you there in the blue bon- 
net, a fiver for a kiss. Miss." 

" Done with you ! " cried Villars, 
springing from his horse ; and throwing 
the reins to a bystander, he ran forward 
to where the man stood, looking irresolute 
and frightened amongst the crowd. But 
when he saw the swell with whom he 
had so imprudently betted approaching, 
his courage failed him, or his fear of 
losing his money was too great, and turn- 
ing tail, he slunk away through che 
crowd, amidst loud jeering and laughter; 
whilst Villars, seein^jj that to overtake 
him would be impossible, returned to his 
horse, pleased at the tribute paid to his 
appearance, and slightly out of breath 
with his exertions. 

Past the stand they cantered, where 
their appearance excited no little amuse- 
m?nt; and soon they were all arranged 
in proper order at the starting-post. But 
here Brabazon's mare, Fidget, gave them 
no end of trouble ; she would either jump 
away before the time, or just as the start 
was given she'd buck round, and begin 
passaging in the opposite direction; or 
when they were again all settled she'd 
kick at the animal next her, and throw 
them into confusion once more ; so that 
it was not until after six or seven false 
starts, and when every one was beginning 
to lose patience, that they at last got off 
right, and sailed away over the first waU 
pretSjr well together. Here bonnets began 
to fly. flbout in every direction, but there 
was .lib stopping for them, and on they 
all galloped. Fidget making the running, 
and, in spite of Brabazon's effort to hold 
iMnc in, going at a tremendous pace, that 
^ery one could "Bee Vas too good to last. 

Houston's gray, Blijft Lightning, looked 
in tip-top condition, and at first was 
thought, from his splendid stride, even 



temper, and well-known capacity for stay 
ing, certain to win the race. He had been 
first favorite, because, though ridden m 
many steeple-chases, he had never been 
beaten. Those who watched the race, 
therefore, saw with intense astonishment 
that, before the second field was passed, 
he was completely done up, and appeared 
with difiicultyto struggle onward. An- 
struther, who was riding beside him, 
noticed this, and glanced at the horse 
curiously once or twice; but he said 
nothing, and, as they were approaching 
a fence, gathered his horse together to go 
at it. It was a deep ditch of water on 
both sides, with a high and rather narrow 
bank in the middle. Fidget, going at 
top speed, took it in her stride. Houston, 
feeling that his horse was, from some in- 
explicable cause, pumped, still never 
thought of flinching, but rode at it game- 
ly. The noble brute, accustomed to carry 
his master in safety over every thing, and 
never disputing his will, nerved himself 
for the leap, rose at it with trembling limbs 
and panting sides, but, touching the top 
of the bank with his knees, went head 
over heels into the ditch on the other 
side, his rider being flung over his head 
well on the opposite baiik. Anstruther, 
following on Lucifer, topped the bank 
cleverly, but seeing the colonel safe, rode 
on, working up his horse a little to over- 
take Fidget, who was still maintaining 
her lead, as though she meant to keep it. 
Villars on the Queen followed, and he, 
too, began creeping up, till he lay along- 
side Anstruther, when they both kept 
just behind Brabazon, with their eyes 
fixed on his hot-tempered mare, in hopes 
that before long the pace must tell. 

As they neared the next fence, a water- 
jump of about sixteen or seventeen feet, 
some one came up behind them at a thun- 
dering speed. It was little Jemmy Dela- 
mere, his bonnet falling off, and his veil 
fluttering in the breeze, but sitting well 
down, and sending his brown mare Co- 
quette at the water with a speed that 
must carry her over if she held on. He 
glanced at Fidget as he pagsed her, and 
going down at the brook like lightning, 
flashed across and took up a quieter pace 
on the other side. 

When Fidget, however, scented the 
water, her goin^ became unstaady, and 
she began to shift a little from side to 
side, which Jemmy had remarked in 
passing, and from which he concluded 
she would balk, and that, if she did, 
those two following her would very likely 
balk also. 

In this he was mistaken, however ; for, 
noticing these symptoms, Villars shot for- 
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"Ward, and takinfsf the Queen by the head, 

tent her at it with a will. She had never 

wen water before, and took a tremendous 

fly over it, when she found her momentum 

would not allow of her stopping, and that 

she wa» too well in hand to turn either 

to the right or to the left. Once on the 

o&er side, she crept up, and presently 

joined Jemmy Delamere. 

In the mean time, Anstruther, still a 
little behind Brabazon, came down at the 
water without any misgivings, when, just 
as she should have risen, the bay mare 
swerved aside, right across Anstruther's 
track. He was balked completely, and 
taming back for a minute, came down at 
it again, and got over awkwardly, Lucifer 
slipping his hind feet on the edge, and 
recovermg himself with diflBculty. The 
others were now nearly a field ahead, and 
aU the stragglers were coming up with 
him ; but, knowing what his horse could 
do, the rider, never daunted, took hold of 
him, and sent him over the grass-field 
after the leaders at a pace that presently 
hegan to overhaul them. They heard 
Ihe thunder of hoofs behind, and glancing 
back, saw their opponent was formidable. 
They quickened their speed ; but as they 
went over the next fence he was almost 
alongside, and in another minute joined 
them, easing his horse to their pace as he 
did so, in a manner that said very plainly 
he could have passed them if he would. 

Presently Fidget, having at last crossed 

the water, rejoined them, but the effort 

to recover lost ground had told on her, 

and dark streams of sweat disfigured 

ber glossy sides ; still she was game for 

4 little more, and the quieter pace at 

^hich she was now going would give her 

breathing-time before the final struggle. 

After all, of the four horses then together, 

it would have been hard to point out the 

winner, and all the riders held their course 

in silence, eying each other with grim, 

distrustful looks. Thus they went on 

well over four or five more fences, and 

now at last began to near the goal. Then 

Anstruther let out Lucifer, that until now 

he had been riding well in hand, and 

darted to the front. He wasn't long 

alone, however, for Villars on the Queen, 

without any apparent effort, took up a 

place beside him, Brabazon and Delamere 

struggling forward a yard or two behind. 

It was a big stone wall, loose but high, 

at least six feet, the last leap. As they 

went at it, Villars shot forward and flew 

over it like a bird, though it was evident 

the Queen was not good for another such 

effort. Anstruther followed, but his 

horse seemed to bungle somehow over it, 

and not clofyiMJyB hind feet, drew down 



a great portion of the wall after him, 
leaving a gap over which the two others 
hopped easily, though in all probability 
Fidget, at least, would never have got 
over the wall in its original state without 
coming to grief. 

Lucifer's mistake g^ve Villars consider- 
able advantage, and as he, being now 
only a few himdred yards from tlie win- 
ning-post, was beginning to ride his horse, 
he had already gained a long start, before 
the chestnut settled into his stride, and 
laid himself down to recover lost ground. 
He seemed fresh enough to the anxious 
eyes that watched the race, but did not 
respond well when Anstruther tried to 
work him up, and loud cries began to as- 
cend from the throng around, "The 
Queen has it 1 No I the chestnut's gain- 
ing 1 The Queen winsl Well done, 
Villars ! *' mingled with other shouts of 
a more mercenary character, the bets of 
sporting gentleman in hor^y garments 
who swarmed around. The chestnut 
gained certainly, slowly and surely, till, 
as they passed the winnmg-post, Lucifer's 
head was alongside the Queen's girths, 
she only winning by half a length ; whilst 
close at their heels came in Jemmy Dela- 
mere and Brabazon, a very close third 
and fourth. 

"Well done, Villars! Very well rid- 
den 1'' cried his friends, congregating 
round the elated young man ; " and after 
all," added Ainslie, " you deserve to win, 
for you are got up regardless of expense, 
and are the best representative of the 
ladies in the race." Then turning to An- 
struther he went on, " That's a good nag 
of yours, only for that mistake at the 
wall, he'd have won, and even as it was, 
another spring would have carried him 
past." 

But though Ainslie thus tried to con- 
sole Anstruther for his defeat, the general 
attention was centred on Villars, who by 
his get-up had won the hearts of the 
crowd, and amused his friends. 

When the riders appeared at the stand, 
compliments and jests were showered on 
them in abundance, and whilst the Yfidf 
ner was enjoying all this to the full 
paying back every laughing word 
interest, Cecil, sitting a little apafi 
her gray, signed with her whip tpT 
struther. He came to her, when shejl 
ing down close to him, whispered — ^f^B 
could have won that, Anstruther; 
didn't you?" 

" Do you think so ? *Uie answered, 
a quiet smile. " ^ojHMk't tOh|v^iah 
you'd have lost you,^^K^Khad.'' 

"Is that the rea^H^Hne saidi.re«^ 
proachf ully. " Doq^B^piow it irouj|j| 
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have given me more pleasure to see you 
ride in first than to win all the gloves iq 
the world ? " 

" 1 only know," he answered bitterly, 
"that if you speak to me in that way I 
shall go mad, and say something tliat 
will remind you of what you had decided 
it was best to forget. Forgive me 
leave you, but I cannot trust myself any 
longer in your company." 

So saying, he turned and walked off, 

eining a group who had gathered round 
ouston and his horse as he made his ap- 
pearance after his mishap. 

It was clear that the horse bad been 
drugged; and whoever had administered 
the dose was not a skilful hand, aa "~~ 
quantity had been too great to alios 
animal's indisposition being attributed to 
any other cause. There he stood, poor 
beast, turning his dnli languid eye now 
and then on those around him, as though 
wondering whether they were aljout to 
give him any relief; whilst Houston, 
raging within, tliough outwardlv calm 
and cool enough, except for a dark look 
in his eye, swore that he would never rest 
till he had traced the delinquent And 
then he paused, but the pause was even 
more emphatic than words, and told of 
cruel vengeance long and secretly nursed, 
bursting forth, when the time came, with 
savage fury on the criminal. Anstruther 
stood amongst the rest and looked on — 
first at the horse, which he pitied; then 
at the master, whom he disliked, feared, 
and despised. " He is a dangerous man," 
he thought, as he watched the expression 
with which he announced his intention 
of hunting down the villain who had 
drugged his horse. 

Later on in the day, after the races 
were over, and shortly before mess, Vil- 
lars, returning from seeing his horse done 
up, met Anstruther, who had just been 
on the same errand. They jomed com- 
pany with each other, and began talking 
over the events of the day. 

" I had a very close Bhave in winning," 
aaid Villars ; " indeed, I ean't help think- 
ing that if yon had done your best you 
must have won.'' 
. " Iha horse is a good one," answered 
^IB atiier ; " I think he is more than a 
jn^i^ for your mare ; but T didn't feel as 
^5 toviding aa usual to-day. I dare say 
anodner time, if we give them a trial, I'll 
ifbetter." 
/ "Our-little Queenplaced them W^l," 
I 'went on VillaM. "I heard she bacBed 
f' ir eecni^^lMSi as she had already 
B ^- ftv^XBt^Jirat Booiehow I fancied 
""^" "~frd whan you didn't 
: her gloves that 




way. She is a regular brick, that girl. 

I heard her give it well to Houston the 
other day for something he said about 
you. Our Colonel didn't half like it, but 
as he bad let himself in for the reproot 
he had to bear it. She told hiia vou 
would sooner cut off jour right hand tnan 
stoop to the baseness of such a deed aa 
that of which he accused you. 'An anoay- 
mous letter it was, or some such thing." I 
As Villars related all this, he glai.ced I 
now and then furtively at his companion'! 
face, to see what he felt. That Cecil 
loved this man, he was auie; but was 
there any return on his side ? and if there 
was, why didn't he show Jt? For tlie 
man himself he had little liking, tbougb 
he tried thus to point out to nim tiie 

£rize that lay within his reach ; bat for 
er, whom he had worshipped, and now 
loved with a pure friendly afiection, for 
her it was that he spoke thns, and trieA 
to prepare the way for her happiness. 

As he watched and spoke, he saw tho 
bronzed forehead of the man beside hinB- 
flush, his dark eyes soften, and his lip 
tremble. Only for a moment did he b^-" 
tray those si^s of emotion, and he heavet^ 
a short quick sigh as Villars finbhec^ 
speaking. It waa evident, whatever eej»— ' 
arated them, it was not indifference oK^ 
his part. Villars had hardly decide«^ 
thus when the other spoke. 

" I believe you are a good fellow, bets- 
ter than I have always tried to think. 3 
wonder would it be right that I ahonl*J 
tell you the origin of my dislike and m!»— 
trust for you ? — or shall I let bygones b « 
bygones, and put what is past out of sigbt 
and mind?" 

" Tell me ; I should like to hear all 
about it," answered Villars. "I know 
you haven't thought well of me — that 
one can always rc^ iu a person's looks 
and manners, but the reason of it I can- 
not tell, as I believe I have never stood 
in your way in any thing. Stay," hs 
added, as Anstruther was about to speak ; 
"here is Miss Leveston coming. 1 must 
go for the present; the Colonel aafced me 
to come and assist him in his mvestiga- 
tions about the horse, and I have waited 
too long already. I'll see you in your, 
rooms this evening, and tell you au we 
find out about it" 

So speaking, he hurried off; whilst 
Anstruther walked on quickly to over' 
take Cecil, who was just returning from 
a cup of tea with Mrs. Brown, she and 
that lady having become much more 
friendly since the affair about the letter ; 
the reason of the intimacy being that 
Mrs. Brown, having found out what had 
happened was so auio^^^^at having. 
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l>een consulted that she determined Cecil 
should see she had no hand in the mat- 
ter. She thereupon became very kind, 
and took more notice of the girl tnan she 
had ever done before. 

Now, as Cecil walked homewards, An- 
Btruther overtook her, and entered into 
conversation. 
" You were pleased with the races to- 
? " he asked. " I am told you placed 
the horses correctly." 

She looked up at him with a half sad, 
half amused look as she answered, 

"I could not help myself. If I had 

known before you were going to ride, I 

should have backed you for the first 

place; and when I couldn^t do that, of 

course I put you next. But remember I 

don't think I deserve any credit for my 

placing being correct; it was you who 

made it so, as, if I know any thing of you 

and your riding, you coidd have won 

that easily." 

He laughed a little nervously, and re- 
plied, 

"You give me credit for too much 
ffenerosity. Do you think I would let 
^oiother man beat me if 1 could help it? " 
"You did certainly this time,*' she 
Answered. "O Anstrutherl" she went 
>n, " I thought you had got over that 
foolish dream, but this shows me the con- 
trary.'* 

"I told you," he answered hoarsely, "I 
should never get over it. After all, what 
^eat thing is it to lose a miserable race 
like that, to pleasure one we love ? You 
Bhould not think so much of it." 

" But I do think much of it," she re- 
plied, " more than I can say. I have seen 
enough of men and of life to know that 
love is deep indeed which will act as 
yours has done to-day. And though I 
am proud of it — as who would not be ? " 
she added with glistening eyes — " it 
grieves me also, for all is worth so little 
when faith is wanting." 

"Have patience with me a little 
longer," he begged; "it will come soon, 
this faith you think so necessary ; I feel 
that it will, and I shall know why I have 
disbelieved and mistrusted you. Be kind 
to me now, love, for I feel as if something 
bad hung over me, and I want comfort ; 
something I can think of, and that will 
give me courage when evil days come." 

"You frighten me," she answered, 
"you look so strange, and talk so misera- 
bly. Come what may, I will wait for 
you till your faith in me returns ; and be 
the world ever so hard on you, or your 
fate ever so dark, think of me as a fnend 
who loves you now, and will do so for- 
ever." 



" I believe you," he muttered, more to 
himself than to her. "I feel somehow 
my former suspicions were false; but I 
will have them all explained — then 
perhaps we may be happy." 

By this time they had reached Leves- 
ton*s door and separated, Anstruther 
resisting all entreaties to enter. He was 
too eager to go down and find out from 
Villars all about what had troubled him 
so long, to bear any delay, and even the 
thought of sitting with her and her 
father could not prevail on him to stay. 

" When every thing is right, as I leel 
it will be," he thought, "then I can 
return, confess how wrong IVe been, and 
be forgiven." He had no doubt about 
the forgiveness; he knew well his love 
was too true-hearted a woman not to 
pardon any sin against herself, so long 
as she knew affection had caused it. He 
hurried down to Villars's quarters, w^hilst 
Cecil remained absorbed in a happy 
dream, from which she tried to banish 
all doubts and fears that would intrude 
to disturb her bliss. Whatever the 
cloud had been that had overshadowed 
him, he was beginning to recover from 
its influence, so that she might hope 
again to enjoy in the future as happy 
days as she had enjoyed in the past. 
She could not imderstand his gloom 
when happiness seemed so near ; as for 
her, she was as light-hearted as a lark, 
and could almost have counted the 
minutes until she should see him again. 

In the mean time, Anstruther reached 
Villars's quarters, and went into his hut. 
He was not there, and the imexpected 
visitor had some difficulty in finding 
himself a seat; the whole place was so 
littered over with all the miscellaneous 
rubbish a subaltern contrives to collect 
when he has plenty of money — very 
often when he hasn't — and no necessity 
presents itself for controlling his inclina- 
tions. Boots in one place, pipes in 
another, regimentals thrown on one 
chair, an evening coat somewhere else, a 
surly-looking bull-temcr curled up in 
a comer, watching Anstruther out of his 
evil eye, and a bicycle propped up 
against the wall, upon which Villars was 
aocustomed to disport himself, along all 
Ihe most level roads in the neighborhood, 
to the derision of the ladies, who will 
persist in calling this charming mode of 
progression ungraceful, and who some- 
times maintain that tiie most sensible 
man in the world looks like a fool, or a 
spider on wheels, when nHonted on one. 
Villars, however, didn't know this, or 
his devotion to appearances was quite 
sufficient to have induct his giving up 
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his favorite recreation, had he been 
aware with what difficulty his fair friends 
smothered a laugh when they met him 
careering along on his iron steed. At 
any other time Anstruther woyld have 
derived amusement from inspecting the 
machine, and perhaps trying it, as he, in 
conmion with most of his brother officers, 
was accustomed to consider it the per- 
fection of elegance and convenience in 
the way of locomotion; but now his 
mind was too much pre-occupied, and he 
remained counting the minutes, and 
dreaming of happy dajs to come, until 
Villars appeared, wearmg a very grave, 
troubled face, when he perceived who 
the occupant of his tent was. 



CHAPTER XXm. 

ANSTRUTHER IN TROUBLE. 

Villars entered his hut looking very 
grave. We will relate what happened, 
when he . joined the Colonel, and, in 
company with him and one or two 
others, proceeded to the stables in which 
Blue Lightning lived. The servant had 
witnessed the horse's failure, and knew 
pretty well to what that failure might be 
attributed, and the fuss it would occasion 
in the regiment. He had an idea, more- 
over, that his master would not allow 
him to escape punishment in the matter ; 
and when he saw the party of gentlemen 
walking down towards him, he turned 

gale, his knees trembling so much that 
e seemed hardly able to stand. 

Villars alone, less concerned in the 
matter than any of the rest, for — to tell 
the truth, he enjoyed the Colonel's 
annoyance — noticed this, and remem- 
bered it afterwards, with a feeling of 
bitter self-aceusation that he hadn't 
pointed it out at the time". As it was, 
they went into the stable, and passed 
into the poor animal's loose box without 
saying a word. There was no trace of a 
scuffle between the horse and the man 
who had drugged him, no marks of any 
one having forced an entrance into the 
place through windows or door. All was 
as it should be, and it was evident to 
the searchers that some one well ac- 
quainted with the stable, and who had 
tree access to it, must be the delin- 
quent. 

"Marks," called Houston to his ser- 
yant, when Hmy had arrived at this 
conclusion, ** did you see any one about 
here last night ? Think, and be certain 
of what jyou say, for I shall sift this 



matter to the bottom, and any accusatioiui 
you make you must prove." 

"I saw no one, sir," answered the 
man, touching his cap; " only one of the 
gentlemen coming to look at his horse 
that was in the race too, and that's put 
up in the next box, sir." 

The man answered readily and openly, 
having recovered from his first fright; 
so that, even had they bften inclined to 
suspect him, none of those presenfr would 
have had any reason for doing so from. 
his demeanor. But on the contrary, per- 
haps the very last thing they would 
have thought of would have been the 
man's doctoring his master's horse. He 
was not likely to gain by so doing, and 
had every thmg to lose in case of dis- 
covery. It was so clear he could not be 
the delinquent, they never gave a thought 
to the possibility of such a thing, and 
Houston went on — 

" Whose horses are kept in this block 
besides mine ? " 

"Captain Anstruther's, sir," replied 
the man, " and Major Paget's." 

" And which of those two gentlemen 
was it you saw here last night — or were ^ 
they both down?" demanded Houston, , 
his face darkening, whilst the others^ 
stood by astonished. What he couldJ 
mean by asking questions about two o^3 
his brother officers, was beyond theii^a 
comprehension, as surely under no cir — 
cumstances could he suspect them* - 
Such men tool among the most honor—— 
able and \ipright in* the regiment. 

"It was the Captain alone, sir," an-— i 
swered the man. "I was about th^^ 
door outside; he stopped a good while— ^ 
maybe half an hour or so ; and when h^ 
was coming out he stood and spoke t^ 
me." 

"What did he say?" again Bskemi^ 
Houston, his brow begmning to contrac^^ 

and his eyes to flash, as though h ^ 

scented vengeance from afar. 

"He asked me how my horse wj 
looking; and when I said he was tl 
best horse in. the race, and must win, 
answered, 'Next to mine, you me4 
Lucifer will beat him, as you will see U 
to-morrow evening.' " 

" Never mind all that," said Brabazoi 
breaking in a little impatiently ; " whs 
connection can it have with the matt^^ 
in hand ? Anstruther did^^t doctor 
horse certainly." 

" That's just what I want to find oui 
replied Houston, darting an angry 1( 
on the speaker. " We've made out tl 
much, at any rate; he was the only m.' 
seen about here last night, he st-aicfl 
tremendous time, and on leaving he 
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pfessed his opinion my horse wouldn't 
wii^ although, in the judgment of every 
one else, it was the likeliest animal in the 
race. Are you quite sure," he went on, 
taming to the man again, **that there 
was no one else about also ? ** 

"Certain sure, sir," answered the ser- 
TSDi " Me and Bill Larkins, sir (Bill is 
the Captain's man, sir), was sitting 
smoking outside with a few friends when 
he came up. He called out to Bill that 
he needn't stir — he'd go in and see the 
hoise himself. All of us saw him, sir ; 
bat in course we thought it was all rig^ht, 
and made no objection to his going into 
the stable alone." 

"Very well," replied Houston, "that 
will do now, Marks. To-morrow we shall 
have this matter investigated; you and 
year friends will be examined, so I hope 
they will all be forthcoming. I'll give 
orders about that this evening." Then, 
as they walked away, he went on — " It 
seems to me, gentlemen, there is a very 
strong case, founded on circumstantial 
evidence, against Captain Anstruther. I 
am truly grieved that such a thing should 
happen in the regiment; but I always 
mistrusted that man, and feared, from 
his vindictive temper and want of princi- 
ple, he would come to grief some day. 
He hates me, we all know, and, I sup- 
pose, thought this the most certain way 
of annoying me. Considering circum- 
stances, 1 think it is my duty to place 
him under arrest till the matter is 
cleared up." 

"I cannot conceive how you can enter- 
tain the idea for a moment, on the 
testimony of a servant," broke in Villars 
hotly. " Do you think, if a man wanted 
to do a thing like that, he would be such 
a fearful fool as to go and do it himself, 
especially after being seen and spoken 
to? I think the very openness with 
^hich he entered the stable, after seeing 
and conversing with those men, shows 
Jow false the accusation is. He would 
have known, in that case, he was certain 
of detection, and would hardly have 
thought your mortification at bemg de- 
feated would pay him for what he must 
know would be his fate if discovered." 

"I don't agree with you there," 
answered Houston, " I think the man is 
a bad-tempered, unprincipled fool, and 
allowed himself to be so olinded by his 
passion as not to perceive the danger he 
^as running. As for the testimony of 
J^e man, that goes for very little, but if 
the account given by the others agrees 
^th his, it will make the matter very 
^erent. I must send down to find out 
the names of those others, and arrange 



about their appearance to-morrow; also 
I must put Captain Anstruther under 
arrest until the matter is settled. There 
is quite enough cause of suspicion 
against him to justify that course." 

"I shall never believe it until it has 
been proved more fully than it has at 
present," said Brabazon, as though awak- 
ing out of a brown study. " It is true, 
certainly, that he backed his horse very 
strongly to beat yours. Colonel ; he didn't 
back it to win, but to beat Blue Light- 
ning, which looks suspicious. I am 
awfully sorry for him, poor fellow ; and 
really if it is the case, he isn't half to 
blame. It's the bad life you have led 
him lately. Colonel, that has upset his 
brain, which I think must have been in- 

i'ured that time he got a fall in India; 
le's never been the same since." 

" You are right, Brabazon," chimed in 
Major Cardew, from the other side of the 
Colonel. " Houston has been too hard 
on him altogether, and I shouldn't won- 
der if it was as you say. However, we'll 
hear the evidence first, before we even 
condemn him so far." 

Villars said ao more. Anstruther had 
spoken to him that evening, and there 
was nothing in his manner to indicate 
that he was laboring under any derange- 
ment of the brain, still less was there any 
thiug about him that could lead one to 
imagine he had committed a crime, likely 
at any minute to be detected, and that u 
discovered must infallibly cost him his 
commission. He could not understand 
the matter. That Anstruther was inno- 
cent he never felt for a moment inclined 
to doubt ; that sufficient evidence might 
be raked together to condemn him he 
also saw was very probable, but he could 
not and would not believe it, unless the 
matter was made clear by the man's own 
confession. 

Therefore it was no wonder he looked 
grave as he entered his tent, and saw the 
unfortunate man, who he knew was 
about to be hunted down by a powerful 
enemy, sitting before him, with a brighter, 
more eager look than he had seen him 
wear for a long time. 

"What is the matter?" he asked as 
Villars entered. "You seem awfully 
down, and I came to have a long talk 
with you. I wanted to ask you about 
several things that have been troubling 
me, and which I think you can explain. 
Are you too busy to attend now ? If you 
like I will come again later." 

" No, I'm not busy," juiswered Villars 
shortly. He did not know whether to 
tell the man at once what had happened, 
or to leave him to discuss his affairs In 
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peace, until he should be put under 
arrest, "which Villars guessed, from the 
Coloners vindictive manner, would be 
before long. 

"You don't seem like yourself this 
evening," said Anstruther, looking at 
him in some surprise ; then, as the idea 
struck him the young fellow might be in 
trouble, and desire to be left alone, he 
put aside his own wish for satisfaction 
and went on, — " Tm afraid Tm boring 
you ; I dare say you'll tell me all I want 
to know another time. Will you come 
up to my quarters whenever you are able 
to-morrow, and talk over a few things 
with me ? " 

" Confound it all I " cried Villars im^ar 
tiently ; " I can't stand this, I must tell 
you, and I dare say it will be the best 
course after all. What do I care if he is 
angiT*' — 

"A sergeant outside wants Captain 
Anstruther," said Villars's servant, open- 
ing the door. 

"How provoking 1" cried Anstruther. 
" Ask him can he wait." 

" He told me, Captain, it was very im- 
portant; he wished to see you immedi- 
ately." 

" What made you tell him Captain 
Anstruther was here, you fool?'* cried 
Villars. 

"Please, sir, I didn't," answered the 
man. " He seemed to know the Captain 
was here, sir, and just told me to go in 
and deliver his message." 

"Well, I must go, I suppose," said 
Anstruther, rising. ." If he doesn't keep 
me long, I'll be back at once ; if not, you 
won't see me till to-morrow. Grood-by ; " 
and taking up his cap the unconscious 
man walked out. 

" Poor fellow 1 " sighed Villars, " he'll 
be arrested now, and have a pretty time 
of it till he gets off. However, I suppose 
he'll be cleared to-morrow, unless ne's 
awfully unfortunate. I wish I had been 
able to tell him what was hanging over 
him, before he left." 

In the mean time, Anstruther had been 
informed he was placed under arrest, by 
order of the Colonel, and walked on 
with his guard, in utter ignorance of the 
cause of this sudden detention; in fact, 
he attributed it to some sudden fit of 
anger or caprice on the part of the Colo- 
nel, a trifling indiscretion, perhaps, 
having given him a plausible, excuse lor 
such an exercise of tyranny ; and, imagin- 
ing this to be the case, he never even 
inquired of the sergeant the cause of the 
act. 

He didn't trouble his head much 
ftbout it, but allowed his thoughts to 



roam at will to the events of the day. 
The kind way in which she had smiled 
and spoken to him ; how she had wished 
him to win, and been sorry when he 
didn't ; how she had guessed the reason 
of his defeat, and been both pleased and 
grieved by it. Then what was it young 
Villars had been about to tell him r He 
seemed troubled and imcertain whether 
to speak. Could it be about her? It 
was possible. Oh! if only he should 
find all his doubts of her had been false, 
if he should find her the noble and true 
being he had once imagined, how happy 
he should be. But if Villars had been 
about to tell him this good news, why 
had he seemed cast down ; how if, on the 
contrary, he should find all his suspicions 
realized ? Why, then, let the Colonel do 
his worst — life had no longer any attrac- 
tion for him, and he might just as well 
be miserable as happy. 

He thought over nis life, since fiirst a 
knowledge of his own heart had dawned 
upon him. He remembered well liow he 
used to be a gay, light-hearted young fel- 
low, full of fun, and an inveterate joker ; 
but at the bottom of all this superficial 
crust of foam and froth was a strong pas- 
sionate nature, in which the fiend jealousy 
Jay dormant. From the first minute he 
had known he loved, this vice had reared 
its malignant head, and smothered all 
better feelings. He had become dull, 
pre-occupied, and indifferent with his 
companions ; cold, stem, suspicious, with 
the one for whom he cared most, and for 
whom he would so gladly have sacrificed 
every thing to insure her happiness. But 
this one spot in his character spoilt all 
that was otherwise fair and noble. As 
he thought of it now, he saw, or thought 
he saw, that he might have been happy 
long ago, safe beyond fear of other men's 
intervention, or the Colonel's tyranny, if 
only he could have trusted as others do, 
ana taken the woman he loved with all 
her faults and failings, secure id her affec- 
tion for him. 

But this was not in his nature ; and he 
had suffered for it, gaining experience, 
however, as he went. Now a change 
seemed to have come over him, and he 
began to think it possible he might 
forget the past, and lead a better, happier 
life in the future. Such were the dreams 
he wove for himself that night, little 
thinking what was in store for him on 
the morrow. It was j ust as well he didn't, 

Eoor fellow; for at least he enjoyed a 
rief gleam of happiness in anticipation, 
which, if he had known the true state of 
affairs, would never have visited him. 
Early next morning he was taken to 
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the Colonel's quarters ; and being ushered 
iuto his sitting-room, saw with some 
amazement a dozen or so of his brother 
officers congregated near the fire ; whilst 
at the door, standing in a row, were sev- 
eral men, whom he recognized as soldier- 
servants, amongst them his own man, 
Bill Larkins. The Colonel did not invite 
him to sit down when he entered, but 
began abruptly; 

"Captain Anstnither, I suppose you 
are curious to know why I had you placed 
under arrest, without any apparent cause, 
last night?" 

"No, I was not very anxious," Anstru- 
ther replied coolly ; " for I thought prob- 
ablv there was as little foundation for 
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SUCH an act now as there has been on any 
of the other occasions when I have been 
80 treated." 

"I think I shall be able to satisfy you," 
continued Houston, turning to those 
around, " that I had plenty of cause for 
ordering this arrest, and tnat I was not 
acting from caprice or dislike. You are | 
suspected, whether rightfully or wrong- 
fully remains to be proved, of having 
drugged my horse. Blue Lightning, the 
night before the races ; and it is to exam- 
ine into the matter " — 

He paused suddenly, and looked at 
those around with a triumphant meaning 
in his glance ; for as he uttered the nature 
of the charge, the prisoner — for so he 
might indeed be considered — had given 
a kind of start or convulsive motion, 
whilst the blood started in one deep dull 
red flush to his face, till the veins m his 
forehead swelled and stood out like cords, 
from the violence of his emotion. It was 
but a moment that he remained thus gaz- 
ing at his accuser ; then he covered his 
face with one hand, whilst he leant for 
support on the table with the other, and 
his whole frame trembled till he seemed 
hardly able to stand. 

Those who had assembled convinced of 
his innocence exchanged glances which 
said plainly, Nothing more is needed ; he 
is discovered. Even Villars, who had 
determined never to believe this of him, 
was staggered, and looked at Leveston, 
who was present, that he might see what 
effect it had on him. But he found no 
comfort there. Leveston's face was hor- 
ror-struck and ^eved, like those of the 
rest. It was evident he too believed his 
friend's guilt. 

No conclusion, however, could be ar- 
rived at until the witnesses had been ex- 
amined ; and, as this was only a private in- 
vestigation, the criminal would have to be 
tried by court-martial afterwards, before 
justice could be satisfied and he punished. 



The witnesses were next questioned, 
and their statements agreed exactly with 
what Marks had said the night before. 
The prisoner had been seen by them all 
entering the stables ; he had told his ser- 
vant not to follow him, and had staid 
there half an hour or more. On leaving, 
also, he had very strongly expressed his 
conviction that tide Colonel's horse would 
not win; and though of course under 
other circumstances there would be noth- 
ing in his imagining his own animal the 
best, yet, as tnings had turned out, it 
looked very suspicious. 

Then, when all the evidence had been 
collected from the men, Houston turned 
to the officers present, and asked if none 
of them had been with Anstnither that 
evening ; and if so, had they noticed any 
thing unusual about him ? 

None of them, however, remembered 
any thing bearing on the matter in hand 
except IVliirchmont, the senior lieutenant, 
a quiet, dull fellow, not generally taken 
much notice of in the regiment, who 
stated that, meeting Anstnither as he was 
going down to the stables, and showing 
some inclination to accompany him, he 
had been so snubbed that he thought it 
best to leave him to recover his temper, 
imagining that something must have an- 
noyed him to make him so unusually 
irritable. 

When all had been examined, .and 
every thing that was known on the mat- 
ter nad been brought forward, Houston 
called on Anstnither to speak, and say 
whatever he had to say in his defence. 
Then Anstruthor removed his hand from 
his face, and standing up as if with an 
effort, looked round upon his brother 
officers — now his judges and accusers — 
with so white and scared a face as to be 
hardly recognizable. The red flush had 
died away, and under his dark bronzed 
skin he was pale as death, with a wild 
despairing look in his eyes, and the lines 
of his face set and rigid. 

He gazed at them for a few minutes 
like one in a dream; and Villars 
watching him, with a pity that even the 
horror of the crime could not repress, 
noticed that the dark rings of hair rest- 
ing on his forehead were damp with the 
drops brought by agony and fear. 

" You are permitted to speak, and say 
whatever you can in your defence," said 
the Colonel again, seeing the man hardly 
knew what was going on around him. 
Then the dull vacant stare in his eyes 
gave place to a more comprehending but 
quite as pitiful look, as he scanned slowly 
the faces before him. What he read in 
them roused hiin a little, for, lifting 
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up his right hand towards heaven, he 
said, 

" I call God to witness ■ I am inno- 
cent of this deed of which I am accused. 
Leveston, you at least believe me. How 
many years have we known each other ! 
— you won't desert me now in my 
need ? " 

His voice was hollow and broken, but 
it stirred the hearts of those who listened. 
Leveston, convinced of his guilt, yet pity- 
ing his old friend still, answered, 

" I do not believe that love of gain led 
you astray, as some seem to believe, but 
I fear greatly resentment has caused you 
to fall into this crime. Tell us what 
have you to say against all the evidence 
brought forward.'* 

" You don*t believe me, Leveston," he 
answered hoarsely. " Then if you don't, 
who will? Why should I answer my 
accusers ? They say they saw me enter 
the stables; and it is true I did so — I 
cannot disprove that; I can only assert 
that neither vengeance, nor gain, nor anv 
other advantage to be derived from such 
an act, would have led me to commit it. 
I am innocent, and even you, who might 
have known me better, won*t believe me. 
Will not one of you all, who have lived 
so many years with me, take my word ? 
I can only give you that, but it has never 
been broken." 

'" I believe you, in spite of it all 1 " 
cried Villars, springing up and shaking 
him by the hand. " Cheer up, old fellow, 
the real culprit will be discovered some 
day, and I cannot doubt you when you 
speak so. As I hope to be believed, if 
doubt ever falls on me, I will believe you 
now. I feel you must be innocent, wnat- 
ever the world may say against you." 

" Whilst I live I shall never forget you, 
Villars I " he gasped, the revulsion of 
feeling at finding that even one still be- 
friended him nearly destroying his tem- 
porary calmness. "You have done for 
me this day more than I can ever repay, 
and when all my old friends deserted me, 
you alone, whom I have known so short 
a time, stood by me. May you never 
want a true friend in your need, as you 
have befriended me in mine." 

" Let me advise you, then," said Vil- 
lars, still standing oeside his friend, re- 
gardless of the astonished or threatening 
looks of those around. " Tell them what 
you were doing in the stables. You 
have no witness, it is true, but let them 
not imagine it was guilt prevented your 
making a defence." 

" I will try and tell all I can," answered 
Anstruther ; " but there is so little to say 
— it is almost all what you have heard, 



only that the conclusion drawn is false. 
I met Marchmont, as he says, and being 
occupied thinking of my own private 
affairs at the time, I was rather worried 
when he began talking of the dresses of 
different riders next day. The fact is, I 
didn't snub him, as ne said — I only 
asked him, like a good fellow, to excuse 
my company just then, as I was busy 
thinking over some private matter I had 
heard that day. He turned and went off, I 
continuing my way to the stables. There 
I met the men, as they said. I also went 
in alone, and stopped a long time in the 
box with my horse, leaning against the 
wall, and thmking over what had been 
engrossing my mind before. I went into 
no other box in the stable ; and when I 
found how long I had been there, re- 
turned straight nome again. I said my 
horse would beat the Colonel's, because 
I believed in any case it would, and not 
because I had the very faintest idea any 
thing would be wrong with his. That's 
all the defence I can make ; but I am 
guiltless, I swear, and such an act as that 
of which I am accused, it would never 
have entered into my head to commit." 

"That's all very fine," sneered the 
Colonel, " and it looks very well in you, 
Villars, to stand up thus for a man 
whose guilt is so clearly proved. But 
perhaps, gentlemen, you remarked his 
confusion when the charge was first 
brought against him — before the wit- 
nesses were examined or any thing? 
That did not look very like innocence ; 
and I confess it was that more than any 
thing else that confirmed my opinion of 
his guilt." 

"Yes," said Leveston, speaking in a 
low unsteady voice, for the first time 
since he had signified his belief in his 
comrade's crime, " it was only from you 
yourself that I would have believed it, 
but your face revealed what your words 
would deny. Do not think me hard 
because I thus condemn you, for no tes- 
timony of others would ever have moved 
me, if you had appeared guiltless." 

" Shall I tell you," Anstruther an- 
swered in a low voice, " why I was so 
moved? It might have happened to 
others under the same circumstances, and 
yet they might be as devoid of offence as 
I truly am. You know well, all of you," 
he went on more boldly, and with indig- 
nation gleaming in his eyes, — "you 
know how that man has treated me since 
he joined ; how I have had no peace or 
happiness, on account of his persecutions. 
Is it any wonder that, when I saw my- 
self here to-day, accused of a crime 
which, if proved against me, must result 
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in my ruin — is it any wonder that, 
knowing the power and malignity of my 
enemy, I saw with cruel distinctness that 
my fate was fixed, and was for a moment 
overwhelmed? Oh I old friends and 
comrades I place yourselves for a minute 
in my position, and think, would not you 
have given way also; or am I weaker 
than other men, as I truly am more im- 
f ortunate ? " 

But this appeal moved them not. 
They were unable to account in such a 
way for his wild emotion, though Villars 
still maintained his innocence, and tried 
hard to make others see it also. 

Then it was decided he should be tried 
by court-martial ; and if convicted of the 
offence, would be cashiered. This he 
knew well, and from the time he found 
liis old friends had been so far blinded 
and misled by appearances as to believe 
them in preference to him, he felt his 
doom was sealed. 

When he had time to think it all over 
in solitude, his heart quailed at the pros- 
pect before him. First of all, he was 
separated forever from Cecil; he might 
never hope to hear her sweet voice again, 
or see her welcoming smile. Her father, 
his old friend — and before this he 
thought him so true a friend — was one 
of those who believed in his guilt. Into 
that house where he had spent so many 
happy hours, he should go no more. 
Then his profession — he should lose 
that, his only means of support in life : 
for Anstruther was not a rich man; he 
should not even be able to sell his com- 
mission, and so have some small fund to 
fall back on when looking out for a new 
employment. And who would employ 
him, a broken and dishonored man ? 
Truly his life was blighted, and by this 
man who he knew loved Cecil, and 
would, he felt, try to win and marry her, 
once he was out of the way. 

It should not be — he was determined 
on that ; somehow he would see her and 
tell her all. But then a cold fear shot 
through him, more keen and agonizing 
than any he had yet experienced. What 
if she too should believe him guilty ; 
would her father persuade her to think 
with him ? He prayed not ; that would 
indeed be misery, and he should be truly 
friendless. Yet stayl not quite; that 
young fellow he used to dislike so much, 
surely he had said something about 
standing by him. Well, he and she 
were friends; it was just possible she 
might take his view of the case, if 
she cared for him. And then he remem- 
bered, with bitter remorse, how he had 
refused to trust her ; and how she had 



said, when suspicion and distrust cime to 
him, she would never forsake him, but 
believe him against the world. 

In the mean time, she had heard all 
from her father; and firing up like a 
little tigress, had deifbunced both the 
Colonel and his horse, in no measured 
terms. Leveston, too, came in for a 
larger share of her wrath than he had 
ever felt before. 

" You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
papa I "she cried, "to think ill of him. 
He do a mean trick of that kind — 
never I He'd have beaten the Colonel in 
fair field, no doubt, very joyfully. Who 
can wonder if he was pleased to annoy 
the man who so ill-treated him; but 
lower himself to such an act he could 
not." 

"Child! child 1" said her father, a 
little impatiently, " you know nothing of 
a man's nature, and are talking of what 
you don't understand. No one can bear 
to lose a race, least of all the Colonel, 
who is ambitious and proud. Anstruther 
hated him, and he knew in no other way 
could he so surely mortify him. Then, 
again, a man will do any tning that is in 
his power to win, unless he is very high 
principled ; and once our poor friend had 
contemplated the possibility of so acting 
to annoy Houston, no doubt the hope 
that, his most formidable rival away, ne 
should be sure of winning, influenced 
him also; though, I think, in the first 
instance, hatred was the moving power." 

" But he didn't win after all," answered 
Cecil, more slowly; "and whatever you 
say, I don't believe he did it. He is too 
true, too upright, too noble. Do you 
know, papa, I once heard of a man who 
voluntarily lost a race for love. What 
do you say to that? Doesn't it upset 
your theory?" 

"Are you sure it was true, dear?" 
asked her father, laughing; "if so, he 
was indeed a rara avis, and, at any rate, 
couldn't have been a man of our time. 
We don't do those things now-a-days, and 
a lady who should exact such a proof of 
devotion from her lover would be very 
likely to find herself left in the lurch." 

" Well, never mind that," answered the 
girl gently, "but tell me — you don't 
really think this of Anstruther? You 
can't; he has always been your friend, 
and you know him too well to think 
thus." 

" My darling Cecil," replied Leveston, 
" it grieves me quite as much as it possi- 
bly can you to think evil of Anstruther ; 
but I am sorry to say his confusion was . 
so manifest and overwhelming, his guilt 
so apparent when the accusation was 
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brought against him, I should be a fool 
indeed to doubt." 

She said not another word, but leaving 
the room, crept quietly to her own 
apartment, where, flingmg herself on 
the floor, she burst into passionate floods 
of tears. 

" Oh I love 1 love 1 " she cried ; " I know 
you are true and innocent 1 Would that 
1 could tell you so 1 I could hate my own 
father for doubting you. Oh 1 if I could 
but see you! I must and will do so; hap- 
pen what may, I will find my way to you. 
Why was I ever proud and hard to him ? 
What matter if he doubted me at first, 
he would soon have known better, and 
we might have been so happy now! I 
wonder what they will do to him if they 
convict him ? Cashier him, I suppose ; 
and then where will he go? — what will 
become of him, without one to comfort 
or cheer him ? If he will take me now, 
I will go with him, no matter what his 
fate may be. Yes, still in spite of the 
world, and these cruel, hard men, we 
may be happy together. I will do it." 

Full of this idea, she began planning 
and turning over in her mmd how she 
was to get to him, and win his consent 
to her scheme. Not that she thought he 
could refuse her this request — she knew 
he loved her so well. 

But whilst she planned and schemed 
till her brain ached, trying to devise 
some way of getting to him, he, shut up 
and alone, had no word or token from 
her, and at last thought that, like all the 
rest, she doubted him. He said so to 
Villars at last, who came every day to 
see him, asking his only friend if he had 
heard the Queen speak of him, and what 
she thought about the matter. 

" I have never spoken to her alone since 
it occurred," replied Villars ; " but she 
seems very low, and takes no pleasure in 
company. She's like a person whose 
mind is always occupied with some ob- 
ject not present before her, and I don't 
think she looks well." 

" Speak to her about it, like a good fel- 
low," implored Anstruther, " and tell me 
what she says ; whether she thinks with 
her father or with you in the matter.'* 

Villars promised to find out, seeing 
how the unfortunate man was wearing 
his very soul out with doubts, and hopes, 
and fears that he had no means of solv- 
ing to his satisfaction. 

The court-martial was over at last, and, 
as might be expected, where every one 
was so strongly impressed with his guilt, 
Anstruther was found guilty of the 
charge brought against him and cash- 
iered. He behaved like an automaton 



throughout, neither speaking nor moving; 
scarcely seeming to breathe; and hu 
sentence, when it was pronounced, ap- 
peared to pass unheard oy him, except 
for a slight quivering that passed 07er 
his entire frame. 

Villars, who alone maintained his m- 
nocence, helped him from the room, he 
being so overwhelmed as to be unable to 
walk without support ; but he gasped as 
he reached the outer air, 

" Tell her from me I am innocent." 

" Where shall I find you when I have 
seen her ? " asked Villars hurriedly ; he 
didn't wish curious ears around to oye> 
hear their conversation. 

'^ I shall hang about the town for a day 
or two, till I see you, I suppose,** Anstni- 
ther answered bitterly. " But don't keep 
me long there, where every finger can M 
pointed at me, and every tongue will be 
saying, * That's the man who was cash- 
iered the other day in the — ^th Dra- 
goons.' " 

** You'll see me to-morrow and hear all 
I can tell you, never fear," answered his 
friend ; and so, walking with him to the 
outskirts of the camp, Villars watched 
his brother officer and comrade move off 
into the darkening twilight, never to re- 
turn to the regiment agam. ' 



CHAPTER XXrV. 

" THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE NEVBB DID 
RUN SMOOTH." 

According to his promise, Villars con- 
trived to get a few minutes' quiet talk 
with Cecil that evening. He called im- 
mediately after mess, and before her 
father had returned — he had been din- 
ing with them that day. He found the 
once gay and brilliant little Queen si^ 
ting alone and very downcast in her 
pretty drawing-room. 

She hardly smiled as she rose to greet 
him, and during his first few observa- 
tions seemed absent, barely answering 
when he spoke. But at last he ap- 
proached the object of his visit, say- 

" This is a dreadful piece of business, 
your Majesty, isn't it ? '* 

She looked at him defiantly. She had 
never heard that he sided with the suffer 
er, and fancied he was about to condemn 
him to her. She therefore answered 
haughtily, 

"It is* a shameful business for those 
who were his judges 1 He is innocent 
at least, but they are not who could 
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it a man they should have known 

are right,*' he answered ; " but I 

two are almost the only ones in 

10 think thus. His last message 

bo-day when I left him was, * Tell 

I am innocent/ He was afraid 

might have been influenced by 

bher's opinion, and might con- 

m also." 

'* she cried, flushing up with ex- 
b, " you are true — you believe 
Itless — you must help me 1 I 
ind see him once again oefore he 
le country, and you will take me 
you won't refuse this, surely ? " 
s looked irresolute and startled. 
Qot contemplated the possibility 
aking such a step as this, and 
:rom being partner in it. After 
ninutes' pause, however, he an- 

at a wise thing to do, Miss Lev- 
It can be of no use tx) the poor 
nd will make him feel the misery 
ituation mote keenly. In any 
you go at all, ought not your 
) be with you ? I fear I may get 
trouble ii I assist you in so rash 
rtaking." 

5r mind that," she cried hastily 
3rly ; " no trouble can be worse 
s, and I must see him again be- 
leaves. As to my father, you 
lat he thinks on the matter, and 
e likely I am to persuade him to 
or me. No, if you won't help 
all go by myself ; it will be more 
to me, no doubt, but I will do it. 
where I shall find him. At least 
^e no right to withhold that 
ge from me." 

n't desert you, Queen,*' he an- 
jently. "If you will go I will 
I, and help you as best I can. 
u be able to come to-morrow ? I 
[g to see him then.** 
iks a thousand times,'* she re- 
r face lighting up, as she thought 
sr all, she would see him again, 
able to accomplish her project, 
e a true friend, Villars, one who 
) in need as well as in prosperity, 
aw ; of course I will be ready," 
inued, " at any hour that is con- 
X) you." 

they settled it all quietly, before 
I returned. She was to meet 
itle way out of camp on the Kil- 
.d, where he would wait for her 
1 dog-cart. She was to disguise 
as much as possible in a long 
•of cloak, with a thick veil tied 
: face, to avoid recognition by 



those who might meet them; and so 
Villars hoped to be able to conduct her 
in safety to the obscure back street in 
Kildare where the fallen man had taken 
up his abode. 

Next day at breakfast Cecil said to her 
father, 

"I am going out to pay a visit this 
morning, so don't be surprised if I am 
not home to lunch. Can I do any thing 
for you before I go, papa dear? *' 

"Nothing,'* he replied, thinking that 
her sorrow and indignation for her old 
friend's misfortunes had passed off very 
rapidly. She seemed excitod and rather 
gay tci-day, but if he had been observant 
he would have noticed a hardness about 
her gayety, not at all natural to her. 
There was a struggle going on in her 
between affection for her father and love 
for this man, whom she was stealing out 
secretly to see; and her love was gaining 
the victory over natural affection, and 
turning her against the father, who dared 
think evil of him she loved. 

She would so like to have laid her 
head on her father's shoulder, and con- 
fessed all ; but she knew well, in that 
case, she should lose what she was striv- 
ing now to gain. The only way in which 
she could hope to succeed was by deceiv- 
ing, and getting clear off before her in- 
tention was discovered. 

If Anstruther would marry her, and 
take her with him, she might not be able 
to get away that day, as they would have 
arrangements to make before the cere- 
mony could be performed, and therefore 
the final farewell to her father and her 
home would not have to be said at least 
until some time later. Heavy as her 
heart felt she dared not show it, for fear 
of being questioned; and the effort to 
suppress these feelings, and to think 
more kindly of the father she was about 
to leave, imparted an uncertain, defiant 
levity to her manner, very unlike her 
usual gentle merriment. 

But when she went to her room, and 
began to put on, with trembling fingers, 
the dress in which she was to take this 
most important step, her heart melted 
within her, and she could not refrain 
from shedding tears as she thought of 
her gay girlhood passed away forever; 
for she knew that one who could act as 
she was about to do had indeed passed 
over the boundary that separates girl- 
hood from womanhood. Her tears were 
quickly dried, however, as she hurried on 
her things, and thought of the necessity 
for immediate action. Besides, she was 
about to do what, under any other cir- 
cumstances, would have been so repug« 
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nant to her feelings that she hardly knew 
how she should carry it into execu- 
tion. 

She set out at last, thoroughly muffled 
up and dis.s^uised, passed the camp, and 
arrived at the rendezvous before Villars. 
He didn't keep her long waiting, but 
presently came without a servant, assist- 
ed her to her seat, and drove off again 
without speaking. Before they had gone 
far, he turned to her and said, 

" I am greatly afraid. Miss Leveston, I 
am doing wrong by helping you in this 
matter ; will you not think better of it, 
and allow me to take you home without 
going any farther ? " 

" If you don't wish to assist me say so 
at once," she answered sharply. " It will 
make no difference now, I shall simply 
walk on to Kildare and find him out. It 
will give me more trouble, and the ad- 
ditional pain of finding I have a friend 
less than I thought; but a little grief 
more or less cannot matter to me now, so 
pray act as you think best." 

"You wrong me," he replie^jpently, 
"if you imagine that for one iSB&ute I 
consider myself in this matter ; i% is for 
you only I am alarmed. You mu£(l know 
well it will in no way injure me to do as 
you ask, while it may be the cause of 
serious annoyance to you. However, as I 
find you will not be happy until you 
have seen him, I will put away my 
scruples, and do the best I can to shield 
you from any evil consequences." 

When they got near the town, Villars 
stopped at a field shaded by luxuriant 
trees, and full of quiet nooks, screened 
from the observation of passers-by. 

"Wait here," he said; "I will, bring 
him to you. The people in the/ house 
where he stays might recognize you, and, 
besides, it is not a pleasant locality ; the 
houses are poor and bad where he is at 
present. Remain here till I return.'* 

She acquiesced quietly. Her mind 
was too much taken up with the one 
great object she had in view, to care 
where or how* she accomplished it, so 
long as she did accomplish it at last; 
therefore, after watching the dog-cart 
till it vanished from sight, she chose a 
"secluded bank, and sat down to wait till 
he should appear. 

Villars found Anstruther alone, in a 
poor dark lodging, evidently awaiting his 
arrival with impatience. He looked up 
eagerly as his friend entered, and 
stretched out his hand, but did not 
speak ; only his face expressed the mute 
inquiry, " What does she think?" 

"It*8 all right," answered Villars, in 
reply to the unspoken question. "She 



believes in your innocence as firmly as I 
do; and what's more, she wants to see 
you before you go." 

" Does she ? " he asked eagerly. 
"Then I will see her, no matter what 
difficulties lie in the way of our meeting; 
though I suppose it will not be easy to 
get near her. Her father would never 
let me come to his house, I imag^e." 

" She thought not," answered Villars, 
" and so has come here to see you. She 
made me bring her in the dog-cart. I 
left her in a field outside the town, whilst 
I went to find you. Come with me — I 
will take you to her." 

In another minute they were in the 
dog-cart, and whirling bact in the direc- 
tion in which Cecil had been left. When 
they reached the field, Villars drew up, 
ana said — 

" She is there waiting for you. I shall 
hang about the roads till you call me, 
and then take her home as she came. 
But mind," he added, "this is the last 
time I can do it. I am afraid of getting 
the poor child into trouble, and she 
doesn't imderstand the danger she runs 
herself." 

" You are a good fellow, Villars," said 
Anstruther, squeezing his hand. "How 
could I have been so slow to find it 
out ? " 

And so he passed into the field in 
search of Cecil, leaving Villars walking 
his horse up and down patiently, within 
easy hail whenever their mterview should 
be over. 

He found her sitting, waiting in a sor- 
rowful attitude, under the shade of a 
copse of wide-spreading beeches. She 
was pale, and dark rings under her eyes 
spoke of sleepless nights and a sorrow- 
ful heart. She did not see him at first, 
and sat with hands listlessly crossed upon 
her lap and drooping head, until the 
sound of his footsteps startled her. 
Then she looked up hurriedly, a brilliant 
flush springing to her cheek and brow as 
she rose and held out both her hands, 
saying brokenly, 

" I couldn't let you go without seeing 
you — it would have killed me. Tell me 
you are glad I came." 

"My own one 1 " he answered, taking 
her in his arms as he had once done 
before, when death looked them grimly 
in the face, "you have made me too 
happy. I shall take a lighter heart into 
my exile than I ever had thought possi- 
ble, now that I know you believe me." 

" I could not disbelieve you if I would," 
she murmured fondly. " lou have been 
all that is upright, noble, and true to me 
since I can remember. I couldn't change 
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all at once, and think you mean, base, 
and false, whatever others may do." 

" And yet I mistrusted you, miserable 
fool that I was ! " he exclaimed bitterly. 
"Darling, can you ever forgive me my 
wretchea jealousy — for it was that 
caused all our unhappiness. I thought 

Jou loved Yillars, and had told him so. 
overheard one day some words between 
you in a ruined temple near Poonah, and 
it seemed to me you offered him your 
love, and he refused it. I know now it 
must have been something else, and that 
I have been both cruel and wicked to 
think ill of you; but this has been the 
cause of all our misunderstandings and 
troubles. Now when we are parting, 
probably forever, can you forgive me 
the wrong I have done you ? " 

"Shall 1 tell you, dear, what it was 
you overheard ? " she answered, smiling 
softly and happily through her tears. 
" No, you must hear," she went on, as he 
was about to interrupt her. "It was 
that noble, foolish boy, Villars, who 
thought he loved me, and wanted me to 
many him. I wouldn't. I didn't care 
for him very much then, and I cared for 
some one else a great deal ; so I told him 
friendship was all I could offer him, 
which he refused then scornfully, but 
has since proved the best friend I have, 
with the exception of one. If I had not 
been such a proud little fool we might 
have been so happy now. I feel as if 
your misfortunes were a punishment on 
my pride, and that is the hardest pa-rt of 
them all to bear, the idea that it is I have 
brought them on you. But you said just 
now we were atx)ut to part forever. 
Surely you would not have the heart to 
punish me thus ? Say that you did not 
think of such a thing." 

" Child," he answered, "what is there 
but that before us V Your father would 
never hear of my marrying you, after 
such a stigma having been cast upon my 
name. Our fate is hard indeed to bear, 
but no efforts of ours can make it bet- 
ter." 

" You asked me once to be your wife, 
with all my faults on my head," she 
whispered softly, with such innocent 
shamefacedness at the proposition she 
was about to make, that her lover felt it 
was impossiblie he could give her up, 
even though he knew it must be so. " I 
refused then because I was too haughty 
to allow even you to think me blamewor- 
thy in any particular. Now I see 
how wrong I was, and see, too, that I 
cannot live without you amongst these 
cruel hateful people who have charged 
you with committing this crime, and 



have ruined your life, and will ruin 
mine, if you don't grant my request. 
Take me with you ; I will marry you now, 
even though you should still mistrust 
me, but I will not live away from you." 

He held her from him sadly, and 
scanned her blushing face fixedly, as he 
answered, "My child, you don't know 
what you ask. The world, that has been 
at your feet, will be against you. Your 
old companions will point the finger of 
scorn at you, your friends will pity you, 
your enemies sneer at you ; and ii your 
heart is great enough to withstand and 
despise M this, there will be toil, and 
poverty, and hardship around you — for, 
my darling, I am only a poor man, with 
but enough money to take me to one of 
the colonies, where the labor of my 
hands may earn my daily bread." 

But she clung to him sobbing. " Take 
me with you ; what do I care for the 
world, or poverty, or hardship, as long as 
I have you ; only do not tell me to leave 
you, I can bear all but that.** 

" Heaven help me 1 " he muttered ; " I 
cannot tell you to do so, though I know 
it would be better far for you, if you 
did. But answer me, darling : could you 
bear to leave your father, whom you 
love so well, and who cares for you so 
tenderly — who has watched over you 
and guarded you since you were left 
motherless as a little child? Think of 
him, how he would grieve after you, and 
believe you lost to him forever. If you 
have no pity for yourself, will you not 
have pity on him? " 

" No," she answered sullenly ; " he has 
deserted you, his old friend, whom he 
should have upheld in the hour of need. 
I pity my father, but I could almost hate 
him too, when I think of how he has 
treated you, and that he stands between 
me and happiness. Don't think me too 
wicked, or turn from me when I say 
that, if I must choose between you ana 
him, I choose you." 

Anstruther groaned, and large drops 
stood on his forehead, as he renewed the 
struggle for what he felt was right 
against all his heart longed for. 

"Cecil," he said slowly and with an 
effort, "if you will not think of your 
father, I must. He has treated me 
hardly, but he believed he was acting 
for the truth ; can I, his old friend and 
comrade, steal from him his only daugh- 
ter, just when a blight has fallen on my 
name and character that will make me 
forever a marked man among honorable 
men all over the world ? Would it not 
be acting like the villain he deems me, 
and give him just cause for thinking 
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even worse of me than he does at pres- 
ent?" 

"You are right," she said; "you 
always are. Bnt what am I to do ? x ou 
would not send me back to live amongst 
all those hard cruel people ? I shall die 
among them if I have no hope of seeing 
you again ; I know I shall. Spare me a 
little, as well as my father." She clung 
to him trembling, her loveljr face turned 
up to his, her eyes brimming over with 
tears, her agony and despair so intense 
and real that he shuddered and turned 
away his head before prononncing his 
decision; which surely pained him as 
much and more than her, and which a 
nature honorable in its direst distress 
only could have arrived at. 

" We will not part forever,*' he said, 
taking her hands and pressing them to 
his lips. "I was wrong, I see, ever to 
think of it, but we must part for a while. 
Listen, darling, as calmly as you can, 
whflst I tell you what I believe best for 
us both. I am going out to Australia, 
to try my fortune at the goldrfields. At 
first it will be very up-mll work, and I 
may often fail, but strong men, who can 
and will labor, must succeed in the end ; 
and I shall, for I have a prize in view to 
reward ray success. Whilst I am work- 
ing, will you wait ? — that is all I ask. 
In three years you will be of age, and in 
that time I hope at least to have gained 
a footing, and have a true knowledge of 
the difficulties before me. Then I shall 
write to your father, and tell him how 
long I have loved you, and how we 
have waited for each other. If he gives 
his consent, all will be well; if not, I 
wilt come for you, and we will marry 
without his leave. Do you think you 
can have patience for so long, love ? " 

"I can wait for seven years, like 
Jacob, if need be," she rephed, a faint 
smile curving her lips ; " only you will 
come back. I cannot bear to think you 
should forget me now, though at one 
time I waated you to do so. You will 
write at least, won't you ? '* 

" Surely," he answered. " I shall want 
the Qomfort of your letters sorely now 
and' then, I fear; but, with the hope of 
winning you before me, 1 shall be suc- 
cessful, and we must be happy in the 
end. And now, darling, we must part. 
Young Villars waits to take you home ; 
we must bid each other a long good-by. 
I leave to-night, and for three years we 
shall see each other no more.*' 

" Must we part so soon ? " she sobbed. 
" Swear to me you will come back again. 
WTiat shall I do if you forget me ? " 

'That is not likely," he answered 



sadly. " I might more easily fear for 
you, who will be surrounded by flatterers 
and admirers ; but I will not mistrust 
you after the lesson I have had. Only, 
darling, beware of Houston. He is a 
bold, determined ma^, and he loves you. 
He is the only rival I fear, but I dread him." 

" Believe me now, will you ? " she 
cried passionately, " whilst I promise you, 
before Heaven, no word or token of love 
shall that man ever obtain from me. If 
I ever marry him, may the vengeance of 
Heaven light on me I " 

" Hush ! '* he said wamingly ; " I would 
take your word without callmg Heaven 
to witness; and though I know such a 
union could never be possible, I cannot 
bear to hear the ^rath of Heaven invoked 
on your head." 

Bitter was the parting between them, 
but it was soon over. Anstruther strode 
away to look for Villars, and Cecil, veil- 
ing once more her tear-stained eyes, 
waited by the roadside for his arrival. 
He did not keep her long, but Anstruther, 
unable to bear the last adieu before a 
third person, had arranged with Cecil he 
should not return. Villars, therefore, 
assisted her up as before, and they drove 
away. 

It was a very silent drive back to the 
camp. Villars, guessing that the inter- 
view had been a sorro^Jiul one, did not 
speak ; but the gentle care he bestowed 
on his companion went to her heart — it 
told so plainly all the sympathy he f elt^ 
for her. 

She wasn't back'^tiU long after lunch- 
time, but as she had already expressed, 
her iij^ntion of being out, her absence 
excited no comjnent ; and when she re- 
turned she ret!&ed for the rest of the 
evening to her room, under the plea of a 
bad headache^. 

What a weary life she led for the next 
few weeks 1 Violent emotion had really 
made her feel illj and, not wishing to be 
observed, she was obliged to exert herself 
very much, to appear in any way like her 
former self. Hep laugh would not ring 
out as spontaneously as formerly when a 
merry story wa^told, nor her prattle 
over the tea-table sound as cheerful as it 
used, try as, she might ; her cheek became 
paler and thipjiier, and her movements 
more languid, "till even the most careless 
eye could perceive that something was 
wrong with the little Queen. 

Villars alqap knew the key to this 
enigma, bufloe kept it to himself, you 
^ay be sjye. VIn one particular way, 
however, Jicil could tell that he sympa- 
thized with her, and was doing his best 
to save her from annoyance. 
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The Colonel looked in for a cup of tea 
klmost everj aftemooa now, ana would 
ftttach himself exclosiTely to Cecil the 
whole time he remained in the 
Her former liking for this mai 
tamed into the most violent av 
which she found it impossible wholly to 
dugnise, looking upon him, as she did, as 
llie cause of Ansb^ther'a expnlsios from 
the regiment- 
It was plain enough to averybody that 
lat gome reason, the Queen had changed 
her mind about the Colonel, and now 
mold hardly tolerate his presence. Vil- 
lus perceived it as well as the rest, and 
divining the cause, set himself to relieve 
his friend and baffle Houston as much as 
lay in his power. 

With this intention he always hung 
ibont near theni, joining in their conver- 
Bition, and preventing any thing ap- 
proaching to a liie-ilriHe ; till Houston 
would gnaw his moustache with rage, and 
wish devoutly he had^t rid of thatcursed 
puppy at the same tune aa he had the 
other fellow. 

Houston saw that for some reason or 
other she liked him less than she used; 
bnt he had so taught himself to consider 
that, once his riv^ was away, it would be 
all r^ht, that he never for a moment 
dreiLmed it was that very absence caused 
rach a breach between them. 

Cecil had beard from Anstruther once 
since he left, telling her that he had taken 
spaggage to Queensland, and intended to 
ttyhis luck in the new gold-fields dis- 
corered there. Now he had sailed, and 
she could not hope to hear again from 
liimtill he landed; hot, in the meantime, 
sbe consoled herself a little by writing to 
him, that he might have news of her as 
SODQ as possible after his arrival. She 
tad thought all the officers of the regi- 
ment, with the exception of Villars, 
agreed in believing in her lover's guilt, 
rataccident revealed to her that there was 
f we other tme-hearted man who thought 
I aa she did on tiie matter. 
I She was walking with Paget through 
the camp one day, going to meet her 
father somewhere, when the Major 
stopped a man passing, and said, 

" Sims, have you moved those horses to 
anotiier stable, as I told you ? " 

" Not yet, sir,'' answered Sims, salut- 
ing. "I wished first to tell you the sta- 
bles you was putting them into is no ways 
so convenient as tiie one they're in at 
present, sir." 

"Never mind that," answered Paget, 
rather impatiently for him ; " I didn't tell 
yon to think about convenience or any 
thing else. Do as 1 ordered you, and 



the horses. I have my i 



I moving your horses. 



When they bad walked on a few steps, 
Cecil inquired, for want of samething 
better to say, 

"\VT»y t 
Major?" 

"They're in the same block with the 
Colonel's ; and as I dont wish to run the 
risk of being accused of dragging his 
animals the next time it may be conven- 
ient to make that charge gainst any- 
body. 1 preferred getting them out of the 
place." 

•'Then you don't believe it I" cried 
Cecil, with rapture. " I though you all 
did. I am so glad to find I was mis- 



girl, you Cin't h.-kvp a hi^li opinion of mv 
sense," said Fa^et, laughing. Then, sua- 



denly re«>l lectin 


ytat'thefather of the 


girl to whonjJl 


BUklking was one of 


those firmly M 


|Hrof the man's guilt. 


he added, "NW 


MWiat many niaor and 


mores'.-n-ibli'h*- 


'Is tli,ia rain" h.ive been 



deceived in the matter; but I cannot 
believe that a man should suddenly, in 
one night as it were, belie his whole 
breeding and trMningfrom childhood up, 
and give the lie by his acts to the con- 
duct lor which he has always been distin- 
guished." 

" I agree with yon," she said warmly. 
" Oh I Major Paget, you cannot tell how 
grieved I was to hear that such a charge 
had been brought against him; and, 
worse than all. that my own fattier had 
turned from his old friend when he stood 
most in need of support I" 

" Hush I Cecil," cried the Major, wam- 
ingly; "don't be led into blaming your 
father, no matter how difierent his view 
of the case may be from what you deem 
the right one. Remember always ha 
would never have given bis voice against 
his old comrade had he not been deeply 
convinced of his guilt; and, however 
much we may wonder at his judgment 
being so warped, we should still respect 
it as conscientious. . It is a dangetoos 
frame of mind that would lead us to con- 
demn those older and wiser than oui>- 
selves." 

" I believe you are right," dte answered, 
taking her fnend's quiet reiwoof humbly 
and penitently. " I will tiy and not be as 

'Kry with papa as I have been; but 

ideed I am ^lad that yon are on my 
side. How is it I didn't hear you were of 
that way of thinking before? 

" I was not at the investigation, nor on 
the court-martial either. I brieve tiune 
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was some more important evidence 
brought forward there than at the private 
inquiry, which perhaps you mayn't have 
heard ; and that it was that principally 
decided the case. I don't believe it a bit, 
however — at least, I mean I don't agree 
with the inference they draw from it." 

" What was it ? " asked Cecil, eagerly. 
" I should like to hear it ; for it seemed 
to me their evidence was very sUght to 
convict him on." 

" His glove was found among the litter 
in Blue Lightning's stall when it was 
being done up that evening, and it was 
supposed he dropped it there when 
administering the dose. The man Marks 
gave it as his evidence that, being anxious 
to devote as much care and time as pos- 
sible ta the horse, he had dressed him 
early, and only partially tidied up the 
box, because, by the time he went to that 
part of his work, it was getting late, and 





the animal a 

out for the 

hen he was 

e night, he 

once brought 



he thought it best to 

little quiet before 

race. Then, in the 

making up the hors ^ 

discovered the glove, an 

it to the Colonel, who identified it as one 

of a pair Anstruther had worn several 

times lately. A peculiarly-colored brown 

they were. You remember, perhaps ? " 

" Yes, I think I do. I thought them 
pretty," answered Cecil. " I can't account 
for tne glove being in the loose box ; but 
it doesn't shake my belief in Anstruther's 
innocence all the same." 

When she went back to their hut after- 
wards, and could get into the quiet of her 
own room, it comforted Cecil not a little 
to think that there was yet another, and 
that one of the most trustworthy men in 
the regiment, who thought Gerald An- 
struther wrongfully accused, even against 
such a strong piece of circumstantial evi- 
dence as that he had told her of, and of 
which she had until then been in igno- 
rance. Would the mystery that sur- 
rounded the transaction ever be cleared 
up, she wondered. And thus thinking, 
she went down to sit in their little draw- 
ing-room, and await the coming of any 
guests that might drop in. 

Pleasure at the discovery of Paget's 
incredulity on this distressing subject had 
brightened her up and lent a little color 
to her cheek this afternoon, so that many 
of her visitors remarked "how awfully 
jolly she ^^as looking I " never for a min- 
ute guessing the cause. >*) 

When Houston .entered, the change 
struck him, " She is getting out of the 
mopes," he thought; and bending near 
her, while she poured out tea, he whis- 
pered, in a tone meant only for her ear, 



** You cannot think how glad I am 
see you looking better, Cecil. I hav 
thought you were ill of late." 

It was the first time he had ever dar< 
to address her by her Christian name, an( 
the blood mounted to her face as he di 
so ; but she, without turning towards hi: 
and with a half-malicious look directe 
to Villars, answered coldly, 

" I am sorry you distressed yourself o^r 
my account, Colonel. You see there wa- £ 
no occasion for it ; and please rememberv 
next time, it is only my old friends tha,"!? 
have the privilege of calling me Cecil ? " 

" And who are your old friends, if I 
might ask ? '' hotly inquired Houston. 

"I'll tell jou with pleasure," she re- 
plied; thinkmg, "What a fool he is to 
enter into a war of words with a woman I " 
" They are Paget, Anstruther, Villars, and 
some others. I have only had the honor 
of knowing you for a few short months." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

LEYESTON HEARS STRANGE THINGS. 

Life seemed very dull and stagnant to 
Cecil for some time after her lover's de- 
parture. She could not, try as she might, 
take an inter^t in the tilings going on 
around her. She felt as if tSe connect- 
ing link between her and them had been 
severed, and she stood alone in a differ- 
ent world; a sad world it was, viewing 
what passed on this with dull, unfeeling 
eyes. What did it matter to her now if 
others rejoiced ? — there was no joy but 
one could move her heart, and the hope 
of that was so far in the future she could 
not join them in their merriment. If 
they sorrowed, still less had she power 
to sympathize; her own grief filled her 
heart, she could si^are no tears for the 
woes of others; Tet, though she felt 
thus, and though those around noticed 
how her spirits failed, and how undemon- 
strative and quiet she had become, yet 
her beauty did not se<»m to suffer from 
the inward wound ; only her large dark 
eyes assumed a more tender, more pitiful 
expression, and the curves of her mouth 
fell into lines of a more sorrowful sweet- 
ness than formerly. She was changed, 
but it was an attractive change ; before, 
her beauty appealed to the senses only, 
now it stirred the hearts of those who 
looked at her. 

Houston saw the alteration, and, know- 
ing the cause, he inwardly chafed and 
raged at the power this man had obtained 
over her; yet his admiration increased 
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tenfold, and he vowed deeply to his own 

heart that, come what would, she should 

yet be his. He did not seem to think or 

care that,, her heart being given to this 

other man, she could never feel for him 

*s he desired, and as alone could make 

ttem happy together. His own nature 

jvas so fiery and ardent, his devotion so 

intense and heartfelt, that he believed 

fondly he could conquer love from her, 

if once he had her in his power, and her 

association with this man broken off. 

There was still an obstacle in the way 
he had not counted on, and the reason for 
the sudden importance of which he was 
at a loss to discover. This was neither 
more nor less than the subaltern, voung 
Villars, for whose company, and that of 
Paget, Cecil alone showed any predilec- 
tion. Houston could give a guess, of 
course, why the society of those two was 
so grateful to her, but that did not make 
matters any better ; worse, on the con- 
trary, as he would have liked to put 
every thing that reminded her of An- 
struther out of sight altogether. And of 
these two men, the one who was most 
constantly with her — indeed, who seemed 
to the Colonel never to leave her — was 
Villars. The reason of this we under- 
stand. She took a melancholy pleasure 
in the society of the young man who 
knew her secret, and who had helped her 
to get the last look of her lost love. 
Besides, she was glad of his constant at- 
tendance and intrusion whenever the 
Colonel was by ; it prevented words being 
said that both parties must regret afterr 
wards. 

Leveston noticed nothing, at least for 
some time. She had such a brave soul, 
this little Queen of the Regiment, that 
she bore up well ; and though keen eyes, 
knowing something, could read the rest, 
unobservant, quiet men like her father 
could not see me wistfulness in the forced 
smile, nor mark the want of ring in the 
once merry laugh, or the languid tone of 
the orice cneerf id voice. These were the 
changes to be noticed ; she still smiled and 
laughed and sung when before the eyes 
of the world, and did it with a gallant, 
proud bearing, too, as one who will be 
merry in spite of all ; but most of those 
around could tell it was acting, " though 
marvellous well counterfeited." 

Leveston, however, as before said, 
neither saw nor understood what was 
imder his very eyes; and being a man 
who could be very harsh, notwithstanding 
his own weak, self-indulged nature, when 
he fancied another had been to blame, 
taught himself to look upon Anstruther 
a criminal of the blackest dye. It was 



too bad to Uiink he should, for so many 
years, have made a bosom friend of one 
who could be driven by any circumstances 
into such a deed as that which his quon- 
dam ally had committed. He felt as i£ 
he had been duped into according his 
friendship, not recognizing that it was 
the slow growth of years, built up, in the 
first instance, on the foundation of pity 
for misfortune. 

Believing thus ill of his friend, Leves- 
ton exclaimed, one morning at breakfast, 

" I cannot help wondering at that man, 
Cecil, whom we all loved so well, and 
treated so kindly, turning out the black 
sheep he has done." 

"I don't know exactlv what you mean 
by his turning out a black sheep," she 
replied ; " but i suppose your mention of 
kind treatment is meant for irony, as 
ever since Colonel Houston joined he did 
not get much of that. But," she went on, 
^' as you say, n^lvatment would justify 
such a deed, i^^Bftideed he never com- 
mitted. It ^^^^H^ fabrication, got up 
by the ColonHPnd supported by wit- 
nesses supplie^Dv him, and that dared 
not speak the truth as they knew it." 

" Hush — hush, child 1 " said her father, 
looking round uneasily. " Don't let me 
hear you say any thing of that kind 
again. The man was as surely guilty as 
I am innocent; none could look in his 
face and doubt it." 

" I could and did I " cried the girl 
wildly. " When he told me he was inno- 
cent, there was no tremor in his voice, no 
hesitation in his words, no quailing in 
his eye. He met my look with tiie brave, 
proud calm of despair, but of innocent 
despair surely. Oh I father, how have 
you been blinded and misled, that you 
could not see how much nobler and truer 
was this man than his accuser 1 " 

" Cecil," said her father quietly, and 
for him with a certain unusual sternness 
of manner, " what are you talking of ? 
When did you see this man ? Not since 
his trial, surely ? " 

Cecil put her hand up to her throat 
and tried to speak, but for a time the 
a^tation of her nerves was too great, 
whilst her father sat waiting for an 
answer with a. grave, pained face. She 
had not meant to tell all that had hap- 
pened ; but now it must come out ; her 
lather's suspicions were aroused, and 
would not easily be lulled, ' she knew. » 
At length she conquered her wild terror, 
and murmuredj 

" I did see him once after his trial. I 
could not let him go imtil I had told him 
that I believed in his innocence. Ohl 
papa, don't be angry with me," she cried 
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sift it to the 

so. 
is measured 
who was sit- 



piteously, "because I think differently 
iroin you in this matter, and have done 
what I know you disapprove ; but he was 
80 old a friend, and had always been so 
j^d to me — I had known and believed 
m him from childhood — I couldn't begin 
to doubt him now." 

Leveston rose and paced up and down 
the room. The sight of his daughter's 

frief distressed him ; for he was a tsnder- 
earted man, though selfish. Indeed it 
was more because he saw her trouble, and 
was pained by it, that he grieved, than 
because she was in trouble. Any distress 
with which he was not brought into 
actual contact had little power to move 
him, and now he felt strongly inclined to 
leave the room, and say no more about 
the matter, in order to escape what was 
unpleasant to him ; but that he felt there 
was more in this than he had heard, and 
was, for his own sake as well as his 
daughter's, determini 
bottom, he would 

Stopping sudden! 
walk, he turned on 
ting in a pretty drooping attitude by the 
tea-table. She was too frightened to 
dare raise her eyes, and her whole look 
betokened extreme dejection. Gazing at 
her as she sat thus, it occurred to her 
father there must be more than mere 
ffrief for an old friend mixed with this 
intense sorrow for Anstruthor's disgrace ; 
and the idea that had once before haunted 
him as a pleasant day-dream for his 
child's happiness again flashed across his 
mind in a very different light. 

"Cecil," he began gravely, "tell me 
what is this man to you ? Aii old friend 
he was undoubtedly, but is your grief that 
felt for a friend alone ? Tell me what 
has passed between you ? Has he abused 
our friendship even more than I thought, 
and stolen the heart of my child from 
me? That would indeed be an injury I 
shc^d find it hard to forgive.** 

" He has done no wrong in this," she 
answered, looking up proudly, with a 
defiant light in her dark eyes, such as her 
father at least had never seen there be- 
fore, and that cowed him a little, causing 
him to turn away and resume his monot- 
onous walk. "I have loved him," she 
went on boldly now, for it behooved her to 
speak so that she should be understood 
clearly, and the matter put to rest at 
once and forever, — "I have loved him 
ever since I could love. He has been the 
kindest, the truest, the most upright 
friend I have ever come across. What 
wonder was it that, being constantly in 
his society, seeing every day sometning 
Iresh is his character to admire and look 



up to, I learnt at last to love him so well 
that, had he not loved me too, I should 
have been the most miserable of women. 
1 am not one of those who hold that 
affection brings its own reward, whether 
requited or not, and I love to think that, 
though circumstances have separated us, 
and oceans roll between us, we are one in 
heart more fully and entirely than before 
this cruel blow overwhelmed him and 
tore us asunder." 

She ceased speaking, whilst Leveston, 
overcome with astonishment at the situa- 
tion thus revealed to him, and wounded 
at the daring opposition of the child that 
had always been so loving and devoted, 
stood gazing at her, as though doubting 
the evidence of his senses. At length he 
exclaimed, 

" Oh ! this is too bad 1 Could he not 
have left me my one child, the only joy 
and solace that remained to my lonely 
life? Judge between us, girl, if you 
have any clear, unprejudiced reason left. 
Was it honorable, or noble, or good to 
steal away the love of your young heart 
from the father who cared for and 
cherished you when you had none else to 
guard you? Was it the act of a true 
and upright man to do this, without seek- 
ing my permission and consent, which, 
God knows, at one time, I would have 
been fool enough to grant him? K I 
had ever doubted his guilt, this unprinci- 
pled conduct would have condemned him 
in my eyes, showiug, as it doe§, how 
little his honor was worth." 

But she rose as he was about to con-!- 
tinue, and stood before him, holding up 
her hand wamingly, with a majesty ot 
gesture that, though coming from the 
child to the parent, he felt constrained to 
obey. 

" Hush I " she said, and her voice was 
very low, though clear. " Do not blame 
him until you know about what you 
speak. If any one has done wrong, if 
any one has forgotten what was right in 
this matter, it is I — your daughter ; and 
he — the man whom you condemn — he 
saved me from myself. I would not have 
told you this, but that I see you will still 
continue to misjudge, until you know all ; 
then, if you despise any one, it will be 
me ; but I must bear it — the sin is mine, 
the pimishment shall also be mine. 
Months ago, when he first told me his 
love, and asked me to be his wife, I re- 
fused, for reasons that only concern my- 
self, though he was almost as dear to me 
then as he is now ; but there was a mis- 
understanding between us, and I would 
not consent to be any thing to him at 
that time. Afterwards/' she went ony 
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leaning on the table for support, and 
flushing painfully as she repeated what 
she knew must, to her auditor, appear 
wickedness and infatuation, whilst to her 
it was so right ■ and natural — " After- 
wards, when llx)uble came on him, and 
he was about to leave the country, I felt 
that I could not live without the chance 
of seeing him again. I could not think 
of the long hopeless days and nights, 
when I should be haunted by visions of 
him toiling wearily in foreign lands, with 
no loving voice to comfort or cheer him, 
and, worse than all, no hope that, during 
long, sad years, probably while life should 
lasCwe should ever meet again. So I 
went to him — I, your daughter, your 
little Cecil no longer, you will say, but a 
woman in despair 1 — and I begged him 
to take me with him anywhere, in toil, in 

r>verty, in peril, it mattered not, so only 
might be with him. Then this man, 
who loves me dearer than his own life, 
this man whom you condemn, father, 
asked me to think of you, to remember 
your affection and watchful care, and 
nave pity on you ; but I would not, I was 
hard as iron when I thought of you, for 
you had been unjust to him, and I only 
answered that to stay behind with you 
and all the rest who had been so cruel to 
him would kill me; that I must go, if 
only he would let me. Then he spoke 
again. I give you his very words, * If you 
will not have pity on your father, I must.' 
He told me I should remain behind with 
you, but not as one without hope. He 
will come for me again, when he has 
made us a home, far away from evil 
tongues and cruel slanderers. He will 
ask you then for me, who am his promised 
wife, and, oh ! father, if you have any 
heart to understand the sacrifice he made 
when he refused the woman he loved for 
your sake, you will let us be happy 
then I " 

She threw her arms round her father 
as she finished speaking, thinking to 
move him, as she had so often coaxed 
many and many an indulgence from him 
in the old days ; but he remained cold, 
silent, motionless, unresponsive. It was 
such a cruel blow now it came on him, 
that this, his pet and darling, should love 
another better than himself. That she 
should love and marry he had always 
expected, and thought natural, but then 
it should have been a placid, conven- 
tional, milk-and-water affection, that 
should still leave him occupying the 
highest place in her regard; not this 
fierce, overwhelming, passionate feeling, 
that threw every thing to this winds, save 
what concerned it only. ' 



And then that she should have acted 
thus, should have offered herself to this 
man, and expressed herself willing to 
leave all for his sake 1 It seemed to him 
impossible that his sweet gentle child 
should have been so transformed, and for 
a moment he almost thought he must 
have been dreaming. But no, her arms 
were indeed about him, her head resting 
on his shoulder, and with a quick feeling 
of resentment, that she should simulate 
a love her late confession showed she 
must be far from feeling, he freed him- 
self from her embrace and held her from 
him, saying, 

"Is this true that you have been tell- 
ing me, and you still dare feign affection 
for me ? Even if it be as you say, have 
I not a right to be angry with the man 
who has stolen my little Cecil from me 
forever ? But this I tell you now clear- 
ly, and let it settle the matter at once 
and forever between us: I shall never 
give my consent to your marrying him. 
It would be indeed a fit climax to all the 
trials I have endured, if my daughter 
should be united to one branded with 
the stigma of so dishonorable a deed." 

" Heaven help us both, then 1 *' she 
answered sadly, withdrawing herself 
from her father's arms, and refraining 
from telling him what she knew would 
be the end of his opposition; namely, 
her marrying without his consent. "It 
will be quite time enough," she thought, 
" to let nim know then, when all oth«r - 
endeavors to move him have been tried 
and failed." 

After this Leveston went out gloomily, 
and she remained sitting alone, thinkmg 
of what had passed, and wondering if 
better times were really in store for her 
behind the veil of those dark three years 
of waiting. 

Then she thought of her father — of 
how cold and hard he had been to her, 
but she did not take into account what a 
cruel shock it had been to him, whilst 
she wondered bitterly if he would con- 
tinue like that during the long time they 
must still pass together. "I loye him 
too," she thought, " but it cannot prevent 
my feeling most for Gerald, who is in 
trouble, and danger, and sorrow every 
hour of his life. I am worse off now 
than I ever was, for before I always had 
my father, at least, to comfort me." 

In the mean time, Leveston, very sad 
and downcast, was going about his busi- 
ness, though no occupation could banish 
the thought of this new trouble. This 
was the worst of the child's being a girl, 
and having no mother who could manage 
her. His anger against her quickly 
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began to evaporate, whilst against An- 
stnither it waxed fiercer every minute. 
" What had the fellow meant by falling 
in love with her ; she was too young for 
such things yet, and other men didn't, so 
what right had he ? " 

Indeed Leveston would have been very 
glad had there been a few others equally 
smitten by her, for then her fancy for 
this fellow would probably soon wear 
off, and he might very likely succeed in 
•getting her to marry another. That was 
rather a good idea, he thought. Yes, it 
was a venr good wav of putting an end 
to all difficulties, ii he could persuade 
her to take a new love before that man 
returned; and really she was such a 
mere child, her liking for him could not 
be very serious. 

If a little pressure would do any good, 
either of coaxing, or, if that didn't suc- 
ceed, perhaps severity, if he could make 
up his mind to be severe, she might very 
soon be brought over to his views. 

Whilst he was meditating thus, and 
turning it over in his mind, he met 
Houston, who greeted him in a more 
cordial manner than was his habit even 
to Leveston, though many had noticed he 
was more friendly to Cecil's father than 
to any one else. This day he was par- 
ticularly gracious, asking the Captain if 
he would come to his hut and take some- 
thing to drink, as the day was very 
warm. ** Besides,** he added, " I want to 
talk to you, and I can't very well do so 
out here." 

To Houston's hut they adjourned, 
therefore; and there the subject was 
opened by the Colonel's saving, 

" I hope you'll not think me interfer- 
ing, Leveston, if I ask you whether you 
approve of Miss Leveston's driving out 
with Villars alone. The great respect 
and admiration I feel for jour daughter 
induce me to mention this to you, as I 
am quite persuaded, when she did so, she 
could not have been aware she was lay- 
ing herself open to the gossip of all the 
malicious tongues in the re^ment." 

"Cecil out driving with Villars!" 
gasped Leveston. " When ? — where ? 
— surely there must be some mistake." 

"I think not," answered Houston, 
pleased to see the Captain's agitation, 
and feeling as if the game was now in 
his ovra hands. "My informant was 
Mrs. Tennant; she was walking on the 
Kildare road, some two or three weeks 
ago, about half-past two o'clock in the 
afternoon, when Villars passed her, driv- 
ing his dog-cart, and she was almost 
certain the lady with him was your 
(laughter. *She had, however, a tnick 



veil over her face, which prevented Mrs* 
Tennant being absolutely certain. And 
I, when she told me, of course laughed 
at the idea, but I cannot help thinking 
there may have been some truth in it, 
and I should advise you to question the 
young lady closely when you go in, to 
make, sure there is nothing wrong goin^ 
on in that quarter. Not that Miss CecU 
is the sort of girl who would do a thing 
of the kind, were she aware that it was 
improper. If she has erred in this re- 
spect, you may be sure it is from igno- 
rance, and you ought to warn her." 

"You are very kind. Colonel, to take 
such interest in her," answered Leveston. 
" I am afraid, like all girls, she is troub- 
lesome, however, and that I shall have 
my hands full trying to keep her out of 
mischief, presently." This he s4id with 
a sigh, thinking that, if Houston knew 
what he had that morning been told, he 
would hardly put all her escapades down 
to ignorance. Then, reverting to his 
matrimonial idea, he went on: "Tell 
me. Colonel, do you think that young 
scamp Villars is m love with her? He 
pays her a great deal of attention, and 
she seems to like him very much. Now, 
though rather a harum-scarum sort of 
chap, he isn't half a bad fellow, after all ; 
and really, if they like to make a match 
of it, I don't think I should object. 
What do you say. Colonel ? " 

This didn't suit Houston's book at all ; 
but, seeing the father was not averse to 
the idea oi Cecil's marria^, it offered a 
capital excuse for declarmg himself, so 
he answered promptly, 

" It wouldn't do — indeed, if you have 
no objection, I have loni been desirous 
of aspiring to your daugjiter's hand my- 
self, and the fear that any proposal of 
the kind might not be welcome to you 
has hitherto kept me silent ; but seeing 
you have no feelings of that kind, I 
think I may venture to declare myself, 
and hope you will at least look upon me 
with as favorable an eye as on that 
youn^ cub Villars." 

This was indeed a surprise for poor 
dull Leveston, under whose eyes the 
Colonel's devotion had passed unnoticed. 
A short time ago he had not fancied this 
man, but now me case was quite altered ; 
and besides, he was sure he had heard 
Cecil say she liked him, therefore he 
answered readily — 

" I can have no objection. Colonel, and, 
indeed, feel greatly honored, though I 
think the child herself is worthy the best 
match in the kingdom. You had better, 
however, settle matters with her your- 
self, for which you have always plenty 
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of opporhinity. I will find out if Mrs. 
Tenuant's story is true, and, if so, will 
put a stop to any such proceedings for 
the future." 

"All right, Leveston; I will set to 
work at my part of the business as soon 
as I see matters looking favorably for 
me. Latterly she has not been so f riend- 

?as at first, but that will soon wear off, 
think, and I am not easily discour- 
aged." 

He did not choose to state what he 
knew to be the cause of her recent cold- 
ness, and Leveston was too eager for the 
match, and too fearful of frightening 
away the newly declared suitor, to tell 
the real aspect of affairs, as he had dis- 
covered them that morning. When he 
went away, however, and thought the 
matter over, remembering her passionate 
words and determined look, it dawned on 
him that a lon|^ and weary time must 
elapse before his plan could succeed, if, 
indeed, it ever did come to any thing. 
He was a quiet man, besides, and felt it 
a great bore having to go in for another 
scene with his fiery little daughter, of 
whom, to tell the trath, after the morn- 
ing's exhibition, he was beginning to be 
a little afraid. It must be gone through, 
however, for a repetition of the reported 
act — if, indeed, it was really true — 
might cost him the eligible and influen- 
tial son-in-law he had so happily lighted 
upon. Therefore, seizing an opportunity 
when he thought Cecil looked placid and 
quiet over her embroidery, he began — 

"Is it true, dear, that you were out 
driving with Villars the other day ? " 

Cecfl, who had been surprised at her 
father's gentleness and good temper after 
such a discovery as that of the morning, 
looked up quickly, with a slight flush on 
her face, and a still stronger feeling of 
surprise at the calm manner in which he 
spoke. Was it possible she had mis- 
taken him altogether, and that he did 
not care about such things ? 

"It is true," she answered, in a low 
voice, feeling greatly ashamed of herself 
— all the more that her father appeared 
to have so little perception of the magni- 
tude of her offence. 

" I could not have believed it," Leves- 
ton went on, "if you had not told me 
yourself. Now say what it was fiirst led 
you to do so, and how long you have 
been in the habit of driving either 
with Villars or any other of the officers 
alone?" 

" How long I have been in the habit 
of it ? " she repeated. " Why, papa, what 
do you think of me ? It was quite bad 
enough, I admit, doing it once, and for a 



particular purpose ; but that is the only 
time I ever did any thing of the sort, 
and despair was the only power that 
could have led me to be so imprudent. 
Besides, Villars knew and understood 
all. I could trust him not to take ad- 
vantage of my indiscretion. You must 
remember," she went on, " that you have 
always warned me against getting into 
any of those fast habits so common 
amongst girls now-a-days ; and you must 
have thought I had very quickly fallen 
away from all the precepts you incul- 
cated in me, if you fancied I was often 
guilty of such wildness." 

"I am glad to hear that I have thought 
too hardly of you,** he answered. " I 
suppose the one occasion on which you 
acted thus was when you went to see 
that man before he left the country. If 
any thing could show you the folly of 
your love for him in its true light, this 
fact, that it led you at once into a direct 
violation of all my teaching from child- 
hood up, should be sufficient to point it 
out clearly. But we will talk no more 
now about the matter. Villars, it seems, 
was your accomplice. I shall say noth- 
ing to him ; but I had thought better of 
him.'' 

" And you were right,*' said Cecil, 
boldly, for the second time that day 
obliged to accuse herself, to save others 
from unjust blame. " He refused at first 
to take me, and pointed out the risk I 
was running of falling under the censure 
of slanderous tongues, if discovered ; but 
I would not listen to him, and told him I 
would walk to see Gerald if he would 
not drive me. The fear of my keeping 
my word, and thus getting into worse 
trouble, alone decided him on helping 
me — indeed, I was very nearly getting 
angry with him, I found him so difficult 
to persuade, so don't blame him ; and let 
bygones be bygones. I will not distress 
you by talking of my poor friend, who is 
so far away, and so hardly used, if you, 
on your side, will not speak of him as 
you did to-day. And, remember this, 
every hard word I hear of him only 
rivets my purpose more firmly to be all 
in all to him some day, and pay him 
with love for what he has endured." 

Leveston sighed, but thought of Hous- 
ton, and answered, " So oe it.*' It 
seemed to him impossible that a young 
girl should have in her any real depth of 
affection, and before long he was con- 
vinced " out of sight out of mind " would 
be her motto, as well as that of so many 
others as outspoken and bold in their 
avowals of love at first as she had been. 

After this the Colonel, feeling his 
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ground with her father sure, begdn drop- 
ping in at all hours of the day, to Cecil's 
great disgust. She could not but be 
aware that the man had some object in 
these constant visits; but after being 
caught once or twice, and forced to spend 
an hour or two t^e-d-tlte with him, 
during which time her manner wa« so 
cold it would have frightened a less de- 
termined lover, she took the precaution 
of always going out about the time he 
might be expected; and her gray mare. 
Ladybird, came in for a good deal more 
than its fair share of exercise during this 
period. 

He also still attended her tea-table 
with a most provoking regularity, till 
the hospitable little Queen was driven 
to the mean expedient of giving him his 
tea as cold as she could possibly manage 
to make it, and finding that ineffectual, 
watering it abundantly also, which cer- 
tainly at last had the effect of preventing 
his drinking it, though he still took the 
cup, and sipped a little, with great pre- 
tended enjoyment, never daring to com- 
plain, and willing even to take poison 
from her hands, if she would grant him 
nothing else. 

Villars always hung about near on 
these occasions, anxious in any way to 
relieve the boredom he knew Cecil ex- 
perienced. But one day his devotion 
met with a reward that — though rather 
hard as he considered at first — let him 
into the secret of the small feminine tor- 
tures the Colonel was enduring at the 
hands of their pretty, mild-lookmg sove- 
reign. She one day, in a fit of abstrac- 
tion, handed Houston's cup of cold, 
well-watered tea to Villars, which he, 
unsuspecting and thirsty, nearly finished 
before pausing sufficiently to discover the 
nature of the mixture with which he had 
been favored. 

" Good heavens, Queen 1 " he then 
cried, with sudden energy, " in the name 
of patience, where did you get this vile 
compound? YouVe poisoned- me, and 
the least you can do now is to put up a 
handsome tablet to my memory, describ- 
ing all my numerous virtues. Do you 
thmk you could do it ? " 

" Write your epitaph — oh 1 nothing 
could be easier. JlYn^ would do, I think : 
* Here lies Hed worth Villars, late comet 
in thd '-^th Dragoons ; better known to 
his sorrowing comrades by the name of 
Ginger' — now you mustn't interrupt 
me,*' she went on, with a return of her 
old merry spirit, "I haven't half done 
yet. * His personal qualities were as fol- 
lows : item, a merry laughing counte- 
nance; item, a small fair moustache; 



item, a slight upright figure ; item, extra 
superfine hands and feet; his moral 
qualities " — 

" Stop, Miss Leveston — now do," im- 
plored Villars. " When you get to 
morals, I know you're going to be down 
on me, and I can't bear it. As you are 
strong, be merciful." 

" You foolish creature I " she laughed, 
"I said your moral qualities, and not 
your morals ; let me go on." 

"If you do,'' he threatened, "I'll 
swallow the rest of this stuff, and you 
will see me dead at your feet before you 
can say Dick Robinson." 

" I don't want to call on that gentle- 
man, I'm sure," she laughed, " so pray 
don't finish that stuff. Give it to me," 
she added, " and I'll let you have some- 
thing better." 

And then Houston, who had been 
watching Villars's contortions with secret 
satisfaction, saw the cup taken from him, 
and presently returned with a decoction 
that was pronounced prime by the fa- 
vored subaltern. 

This gave Houston a very clear idea 
that it was not by accident these little 
annoyances happened to him; but not 
for trifles of that kind would he relin- 
quish the pleasure of sitting near her, 
and monopolizing as. much conversation 
as he could from his audacious sub. 
The same afternoon, seeing the Queen and 
her sworn ally talking and laughing with 
considerable animation together, he be- 
came seized with a conviction they were 
laughing at him, and resolved to get that 
very uppish young gentleman out of the 
way on the first opportunity that offered. 

To tell the truth, he was perfectly 
right, when he thought they were laugh- 
ing at him ; for Cecil had just been ex- 
plaining to Villars, how she was accus- 
tomed to show her dislike to Houston, 
and how, accidentally, he (Villars) had 
suffered in consequence. 

" I can't help it, you know," she mur- 
mured ; "I can't bear him ; and then he 
will come and plant himself so close to me, 
and talk to me so pertinaciously, that I get 
angry, and am obliged to let my rage 
escape, or else I should do scunething 
dreadful." 

" He deserves it, the meaa.'beggar 1 " 
was Villars's comment ; " and Fll forgive 
you having so nearly killed me, for the 
sake of the satisfaction it gives me to 
think that fellow drinks a similar com- 
pound every day. By Jove ! that's some- 
thing like devotion. I didn't give him 
credit for being so soft, unlucky dog that 
he is 1 " 

"Don't pity him, for mercy's sake, 
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Villars," answered Cecil : " he deserves 
every thing he gets." And then she went 
off to some one else, and left the young 
man laughing to himself at the thought 
of the hard time the Colonel was having, 
whilst endeavoring to please one who 
was so determined not to be pleased. 

All over Ireland, about this time, the 
elections were approaching, and detach- 
ments of the — th Dragoons were to be 
sent to different towns and counties 
throughout the district to which they be- 
longed. They would not be required for 
a month or so yet, and before that time 
the — th were to move to Athlone ; but 
the Colonel mentally determined one of 
the first men who went out on detach- 
ment duty should be the dashing subal- 
tern, Villars. 

" The young cur will hate that work, I 
know,'^ growled Houston ; " having to be 
up at unearthly hours on damp drizzly 
mornings, perhaps when the rain is com- 
ing down as if out of a bucket, escorting 
voters through country roads, when the 
raud rises above the horses' fetlocks ; stand- 
ing motionless in crowded streets, among a 
yelling mob of human fiends, with stones 
falling round him like bullets in battle ; 
getting a crack of a shillalah across his 
leg on one side, whilst a ruffian tries to 
hoist him out of his saddle by the other. 
These are a few of the little amenities 
you will come in for, doing election 
duty ; and don't I hope you may enjoy it, 
my fine fellow ; while perhaps you majr 
have to sleep out under very well venti- 
lated canvas, or think yourself lucky if 
you get any sort of bed under a roof at 
all. It strikes me you'll come back con- 
siderably sobered ; and, at any rate, I'll 
be rid of your interference for a time, 
and will make the most of your absence." 

Comforting himself with this prospect, 
the Colonel waited and bore Villars 's con- 
stant intrusion with tolerable patience, 
though at times a very dark look would 
come into his eye as he noticed the man- 
ner in which Cecil turned to him on all 
occasions when she wanted assistance. 
His attendance and help seemed to have 
become necessary now, because in truth 
she knew somehow her father had gone 
over to the Colonel's side ; and it was as 
a counterbalance to their combination, 
which she felt too strong for her, that 
she organized a league of her own. 

In a week or two more they moved to 
Athlone; and. there Cecil, all uncon- 
scious that her ally was about to be with- 
drawn from her, pursued the same 
system of tactics as she had at the Cur- 
ragh. Villars, however, began to have 
an inkling of what was coming, and said 



to her one day, "Your Majesty, Tm. 
afraid I shall be going away soon." 

" What 1 you're going on leave, are 
you ? " she asked. " I am so sorry, for 
my own sake; but I hope you'll enjoy 
yourself, and I shall look forward to see-! 
mg you again afterwards." 

"No, it's not leave," he replied, "I 
wish it was ; but it's these infernal elec- 
tions. They're the curse of the country 
in every way, God knows, and the curse 
of us wretened militaires, who for our 
sins happen to be quartered here at such 
times. I'll be one of the first sent out, 
you'll see. I saw it by Colonel Houston's 
face to-day. At your table I happened 
to say something about what I was going 
to do a short time hence, and I knew at 
once, by his wicked grin, he had no in- 
tention I should do any thing to amuse 
myself for some time to come. I'd like 
to punch his head for him when he looks 
at me like that. I'm as good as he any 
day, though I don't happen to be Colo- 
nel, and I won't allow him or any one 
else to sneer at me, if I can help it." 

" And he has a most unpleasant sneer, 
too," she said. " I don't wonder you dis- 
like it. But indeed I am sorry for what 
you have told me. I shall miss you so 
much, and feel so lonely when you have 
gone. However, I suppose it won't be 
for long ; these elections cannot take up 
much time." 

" About a month, I fancy ; and I think, 
as I said, I shall be one of the first sent 
out, and one of the last recalled. You'll 
have enough of Houston's companv when' 
I'm away, as even the tea dodge fails to 
keep him off." 

She laughed. " Indeed I am afraid 
so; but if driven to despair, I shall 
adopt some other expedient. A man is 
no match for a woman in a war of arti- 
fice, as I may have to teach our Colonel." 

And so they parted for a time, Villars's 
predictions being fulfilled sooner than he 
thought. He received the route for a small 
country town in the West of Ireland next 
day, the detachment being in command 
of Captain Brabazon ; which at least was 
a consolation, as they were sure of some 
fun, Villars reflected, wherever Brabazon 
waSt 

CHAPTER XXVL 

WHAT THB COLONEL DID AT LAST. 

After Villars left, the time passed 
very slowly to Cecil. She had got so 
used to his company, so accustomed to 
hear his merry boyish chat^ that she felt 
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quite dull and lonely withoat him, and 
turned instinctively to soiye other com- 
panion during his absence. For, as be- 
fore mentioned, she knew that her father 
was in league with the Colonel, and this, 
joined to what he had said on that mem- 
orable day when she had confessed her 
love to him, inspired her with a kind of 
distrust, and prevented her making him 
as much her friend as she had always 
done before. Still the breach had appar- 
ently healed over, though each felt that 
the other had little secrets and reticences 
they did not care to expose, each also re- 
membering a time when no such con- 
cealments existed between them. 

To Cecil this seemed natural ; she 
knew very well that the reason was be- 
cause her father's views were changed, 
and he would disapprove many things 
now he would formerly have approved. 
But Leveston did not see the meaning of 
the alteration as clearly, and laying it all 
down to the influence Anstruther had 

gained over her mind, hated him more 
itterly, and felt himself more aggrieved 
by that unfortunate man day by day. 

And besides, the more clearly he saw 
how distasteful were the Colonel's atten- 
tions, the more plainly he perceived how 
little chance there was of tlie girl's ever 
returning his love, the more all his 
thoughts and wishes became bent on ac- 
complishing that design. It was a 
strange perversity of nature, surely. 
Leveston, no doubt, wished for his 
daughter's happiness, and thought prob- 
ably he was working to secure it whilst 
laboring^, with all the pertinacity of a 
weak aiid obstinate man, to bring about 
a union in which, on her side at least, 
there was something the very reverse of 
love, something indeed very closely re- 
sembling hate. 

Under these circumstances, Cecil, 
almost as lonely as though she had lived 
on a desert island, turned to Major Paget 
for support and companionship. Though 
he knew nothing of what Villars knew, 
still he believed the exiled man innocent, 
and with him, therefore, she was at ease 
and happy. He had not used to be a 
very constant frequenter of the Queen's 
levees, having long ago discovered that, 
old, moustachioed, middle-aged man as 
he was, there was something dangerously 
attractive in his young friend's beauty ; 
and knowing well that in a competition 
with younger men he should have but 
little chance of winning and wearing the 
prize, he 'had prudently kept himself 
beyond the reach of fascination, until 
now, in her need, his liege lady sum- 
moned him to her assistance. 



If she had only known it, it was a 
cruel thing to do, though it may have 
saved her many an hour's annoyance; 
but he could not see the true meaning of 
her sudden attention, and hopes that 
should never have reigned there began 
to take possession of his heart. All the 
more that his youth was past, and that 
he had never hoped to have this happi- 
ness, did his passion blaze up ^ercely 
when he seemed to see his day-dreams 
about to be fulfilled. He was, indeed, to 
be pitied, poor man, and Cecil, who 
loved and admired him as she loved her 
father, would have never forgiven her- 
self had she known the mischief she 
wrought. 

But he kept it hidden bravely, doubt- 
ing, yet hoping, determined to be sure 
before he spoke, and not lay bare his 
wound till he was certain tliat tender 
hands would bind it up again. Thus day 
by day saw him acting the part Villars 
had done, in keeping the Colonel at bay, 
without Villars's knowledge of facts to 
help him scathless through. 

But when a man is bold and deter- 
mined as Houston, Fortune often favors 
him as she will not favor a less adven- 
turous wight; and thus, at last, it came 
about that the Colonel got the opportu- 
nity for which he had watched and 
waited so long. 

As usual now, Cecil rode a great deal. 
During the golden Autumn days she 
wandered for hours through the shady 
by-lanes round Athlone, enjoying the 
fresh scents of the soft, damp air, dream- 
ing over lost times, and ttiose happier 
ones she believed must be coming. One 
day, as she rose thus musing and castle- 
building along a shady pa&, she came 
suddenly upon a man sittmg alone imder 
a wide-spreading tree. At the first 
glance she recognized the figure, and 
only that she did not choose to appear 
flying from him, she would have turned 
and ridden away. 

But to turn from an enemy was not in 
her nature; she therefore rode quietly 
on, till, as she neared him. Colonel 
Houston — for it was he — rose, and lift- 
ing his hat, came forward to meet her. 
A handsome, high-bom man he decidedly 
looked, as he stepped forward with an 
easy grace of movement, that, much as 
Cecil disliked him, had a certain charm 
for her eye. But though she acknowl- 
edged his personal beauty and aristo- 
cratic bearing, she feared him also, and 
mentally determined to pass him with a 
bow, though she could tell, from the 
manner in which he stood in the middle 
of the road, he intended her to speak to 
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him. Touching Ladybird lightly with 
h3r whip, and taking her up a little on 
the curb, that spirited mare began a 
series of rearing springs forward, which 
had enough of tiie appearance of restive- 
ness to alarm an inexperienced person, 
yet permitted a rider, as accustomed to 
them as Cecil, to preserve her composure 
sufficiently to bow, or even speak to a 
passer-by, and still afforded a reasonable 
excuse for not stopping altogether. 

Such a show could not deceive Hous- 
ton, and just as she was passing, with a 
cheerful " Grood-moming, Colonel," he 
stepped forward, and takmg her rein, 
brought the prancing steed to a stand- 
still. 

" Excuse me," he said, smiling to him- 
self, as he thought how skilfully he had 
circumvented her, " you were riding your 
mare a little too much on the curb ; you 
will find her go better on the snaffle. 
There— like that." 

He went on, arranging the rems in her 
hand, and fumbling as long over the 
operation as he could, in order to pro- 
long the pleasure he derived from it; 
"whilst she, boiling over with indigna- 
tion, after a minute's pause of extreme 
astonishment, snatched them from him, 
saying crossly, 

" Thanks. I understand perfectly how 
to manage my horse, and won't trouble 
you any longer. It is a waste of time 
eiving me lessons, as I have my own 
ideas, and will always ride my own 
way." 

As she spoke she raised her whip, and 
was about to bring it down pretty smartly 
across the gray's flank, when Houston 
caught her hand. 

"Don't be in such a hurry," he im- 
plored, with an unusual softness in his 
voice. "I haven't had a chance of 
speaking to you for a long time, and I 
have something to say to you." 

"I hope so, I'm sure," she answered, 
pettishly; "it ought to be something 
very interesting to excuse keeping me so 
long from my ride this lovely morning. 
Besides, I thought I saw you yesterday at 
tea, and you said nothing particular 
then. Can't you leave what you have to 
say till this afternoon ? You are always 
so very dull at that time, it will be a 
pleasant change if you have any thing to 
say." 

She uttered this very spitefully, hoping 
thereby to frighten the man away, as she 
began to fear, from his pertinacity, he 
had made up his mind to be disagree- 
able. However, he only looked down, 
and answered, sadly, 

"Indeed, I see veiy plainly you don't I 



consider me as amusing a companion as 
young Villars, or even Major Pag^et. If 
you would be a little kinder, and speak 
to me as you do to them, perhaps you 
might find me not so uninteresting. I 
lose heart to be amusing when I see you 
look so coldly on me." 

She laughej} a little scornfully. 

" A person's power to amuse depends 
on the sympathy of his mind with that 
of the person he is addressing. There is 
nothing in common between your mind 
and mine. Colonel Houston." 

The scornful laugh and words nettled 
him, and his face flushed angrily as he 
exclaimed, 

" How can you trifle so when you see I 
am in earnest " — 

"In earnest, indeed I I see it to my 
cost," interrupted the girl again, trying 
to force her steed forward, but without 
success. "You seem to me," she went 
on, "to be very much in earnest in 
making yourself disagreeable." 

"You shall hear me!" he exclaimed, 

Eassionately, forcing the struggling horse 
ack wards almost on to its haunches. 
" You know perfectly well what I want 
to say, and you are determined I sha'n't 
say it ; but I have a right to tell you of 
my love, and you must hear it ! I have 
waited, and striven, and longed, and 

E rayed for you, as surely no other man 
as ever done, and I will not have my 
heart thrown away as a worthless toy I 
Where will you find devotion such as 
mine again during your life? I am a 
cold, hard man to others — to you alone 
softer than wax, ready to be moulded by 
your hands to any thing you may wish.'*^ 

"Oh! Colonel Houston," here inter- 
rupted Cecil, bitterly, " this is too fine. 
You surely must remember how you re- 
fused a simple request of mine once, as 
I, being vindictive, now promise myself 
the pleasure of refusing yours." 

" It is true," he answered, " I did so 
that once, but I could not help myself ; 
and now, believe me, whilst I swear, any 
request or wish you may express, if it be 
in the bounds of human possibility, I 
will fulfil, if only you will grant my 
prayer. It is too hard," he went on, 
earnestly, " that the one love of my life 
should be denied me. I will not, I can- 
not be refused. Whether you like me or 
not, I will wait and toil and strive for 
your affection, till patience and devotion 
win their reward at last." 

" It is useless. Colonel," she answered, 
more gently, for she could not help pity- 
ing this man, who had wasted all his 
fiery heart on a delusive dream ; " we can 
never be more to each other than we are ; 
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and I would not have it otherwise if I 
could, though I do truly feel sorry for 
you, and hope you may soon cease to 
^ieve about this, when you see it is 
hopeless.'* 

"But I must hope," he replied, vehe- 
mently. " I tell you, Cecil, when I cease 
to hope I shall oe dead. I am not a 
mere youth — I know myself and my own 
heart, and that I feel is unchangeable. I 
would not pain you if I could. You are 
too dear to me for me not to feel your 
griefs as though they were my own ; but 
though I know you hate me, and are an- 
noyed at my pursuit of you, I cannot 
cease it; and believe that my patience 
will be rewarded, and that I shall call 
yon mine before I die.*' 

"I pray not,*' answered Cecil, with a 
shudder. " An evil day it would be for me. 
And, Colonel, I cannot pity you as I might 
when I think of the Lady Edythe.*' 

Houston started, and a dark glow over- 
spread his face as he answered, 

" You are right ; I benaved very badly 
to her. I can see it, and feel for her 
now, and this is my punishment. But 
what is past is past. I cannot waste my 
life locking back on evil deeds done, 
when I may look forward to fulfilling a 
brighter fate. Dearest, let me teach you 
to care for me. You know only the worst 
of me yet. I have been so driven to de- 
spair ; but with hope and your good-will, 
you will see me very different. Grant 
me but the permission to tiy." 

" It would be in vain, and. only increase 
your sorrow when the time for breaking 
all came. Listen to me, Colonel Hous- 
ton. Before God I have sworn that no 
word of love shall you ever win from 
me. And now allow me to go. I have 
told you what must forever satisfy you. 
Let me, I beg, hear no more of this.'* 

" Go then for a while," he replied, loos- 
ing her rein, "but do not thmk I take 
that for an answer. A girl's oath 1 what 
is it ? — one thing to-day, another to-mor- 
row ; and even were it more pure and sol- 
emn far than any human vow can be, still I 
nmst go in the path I have begun to 
follow. I tell you I cannot help myself ; 
while life remains I shall love you, and 
try to win you." 

Scarcely listening to his parting words, 
she touched Ladybird and cantered away ; 
whilst he remained standing as she left 
him, with wistful passionate eyes, which 
followed her receding figure till she 
turned a sharp comer and was lost to 
sight. Then he sighed heavily, and sat 
down on the moss-grown root of an old 
tree near, burymg his face in his hands, and 
becoming absorbed in a painful revery. 



He was glad he had spoken, though she 
had been so hard and unbending, he felt 
better even for that feeble expression of 
his love. It was true, as he had said, she 
had only seen his worst side ; when he 
thought what he could be to her, how ten- 
der, how patient, how loving, he wondered 
at himself, at his harshness to his subor- 
dinates, at his impleasantness to her ; for 
he could not help confessing that he had 
been very unpleasant at times, when 
stung by the demon of jealousy. Yes, it 
was little wonder she did not like him ; 
she had seen not one lovable quality 
about him, and at times he almost doubl- 
ed if he had any such, save only the one 
of his affection for her. 

And then his conduct to the Lady 
Edythe. He thought of it bitterly now, 
and could not help owning the Justice of 
his punishment. He who had tried to 
make her love him had fallen into his 
own trap, and had worshipped this little 
bright-faced child almost from the first 
minute he saw her. And the man she 
had liked, and whom he tried to supplant 
— at all events, his conscience did not 
blame him there ; it was better, far bet- 
ter she should be separated from him at 
any cost, than marry one so base and 
mean as he. 

Thus he sat as the hours rolled on, and 
the golden sunlight streamed through the 
thinning leaves, flecking the pathway be- 
fore him with checkered light and shade. 
It was a lonely road, and none passed by 
that way ; so the day glided away with- 
out his perceiving how it flew, imtil 
the shadows of evening began to fall 
around him, and the chill air warned him 
it was time to return. 

In the mean while, Cecil had gone 
home, and her levee had passed by wimout 
Houston's appearance. She smiled as 
she noticed nis absence, and began to 
hope her words that day had been defini- 
tive, and that she was at length free from 
his attendance. Her joy on that score, 
however, was not of long duration, for 
next day he was there again, more gentle 
and subdued in his manner than former- 
ly it is true, but just as offensive to 
Cecil notwithstanding ; for the change 
only showed to her plainly how deter- 
mined he was to persevere until he should 
gain her love, or till she should free her- 
self from him on Anstruther's return, 
the only release to which she could look 
forward. A day or two after this, Levea- 
ton, to his daughter's great delight, pro- 
posed that they should spend a week or 
two at Bray. He did not care for Ath- 
lone, and thought the change would be 
pleasant both for him and her. Perhaps 
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lie fondly hoped the mild dissipation of 
strolling on the esplanade, and listening 
to the band, would have the effect of 
chasing all remembrance of Anstruther 
from her mind, and rendering her more 
amenable to his wishes ; for Houston had 
told him all that had passed between 
them, adding, also, his determination 
not to be discouraged, but to persevere to 
the end. Therefore hoping the excur- 
sion might aid his plans, he proceeded 
"with Cecil to the sea-side. 

For a day or two she found it delight- 
ful, and her old friendship with her 
father sprang up anew when once he was 
removed from Houston's influence. They 
had such delicious rambles together 
along the sea-shore, clambering into all 
kinds of out-of-the-way holes and cor- 
ners, exploring the cliffs around the 
headland wherever they could venture 
with safety, and very often where they 
couldn't. Thus it happened one day, as 
they wandered along the top of the preci- 
pice, and close to the railway, Cecil saw 
m front of them a fern growing in a 
cleft of the rocks. It seemed to her 
rather a rare one, though not very pretty. 
The sea-fern it was, and she pointed it 
out eagerly to her father, showing also a 
slight path along the face of the cliff, 
that wound round an angle, and then 
out again towards the place where the 
plant she wished for grew. By follow- 
ing that path it seemed to her they 
could secure the treasure, which would 
Tbe all the more valuable if purchased by 
a little risk. 

It is true the way she pointed out was 
little more than a mere goat-track, and 
overhung the precipice which sloped in 
beneath them, leaving only the foam 
crested breakers visible below ; but they 
had both ^ood heads, and, moreover, had 
been getting into so many difficulties 
and dangers the last few days, that they 
had accustomed themselves to think 
very little of the peril they were incur- 
ring. 

No sooner had they determined to ob- 
tain possession of the fern than they be- 
gan creeping in that direction along the 
track already mentioned, which at first 
was easy enough, but grew more and 
more difficult as they advanced. Leves- 
ton was in front, and got on very well till 
within a few yards of the coveted prize, 
when the piece of rock on which he was 
standing gave way suddenly under him, 
and before Cecil's agonized eyes he 
seemed precipitated into the sea. When 
the dust caused by the fall of so much 
rubbish and debris floated away, the girl, 
creeping carefully forward, and looking 



over, saw her father's body lying on a 
ledge of rock below, and about midway 
between her and the sea. 

For some seconds she gazed in fasci- 
nated horror, incapable of speech or 
movement. Then a cry burst from her 
lips, so long, and shrill, and despairing 
that the very sea-birds floating on wide- 
spread wings aroimd her head flew away 
hurriedly, and a thousand muffled echoes 
from every cliff and cavern repeated the 
sound in multiplied reverberations. But 
the tones had hardly died away into si- 
lence when Cecil, still watching, perceived, 
or thought she perceived, a motion in the 
body below; and then heard a voice, 
faint, certainly, but still her father's 
well-known voice, exclaim, 

" Is that you, Cecil ? I have hurt my- 
self, I am afraid, and cannot get near 
you; but perhaps, if there is a way 
down, you might help me." 

" Wait a mmute till I see, papa, dear," 
cried the girl, full of courage and activi- 
ty, now she knew her father still lived, 
and that she might be of use. 

Creeping very carefully along to the 
spot where the slip had taken place, she 
found that it might be possible for her 
to let herself slide down with her face to 
the cliff, stopping herself here and there 
by catching at projecting pieces of rock. 
It never occurred to her that her getting 
down would be of no manner of use 
unless she could manage to ascend again, 
and she felt quite pleased when, scratched 
and bruised, she arrived at her father's 
side. Then she saw clearly that he was 
incapable of moving without help, and 
that, too, more help than she could 
render. He was fearfully battered and 
injured, one large stone still resting on 
his chest, which he had not strength to 
remove. This, at least, she could do for 
him, though it was as much as her little 
might could accomplish, and she almost 
dreaded to touch it, for fear of causing 
him additional pain. She lifted it, how- 
ever, and then looked round to see if 
there was any one in sight to whom she 
could signal, and from whom she might 
receive assistance. 

On the land side nothing met her view 
but frowning cliffs — they were even out 
of sight of the railway ; while at cea, far 
as eye could reach, the blue waters were 
dotted with white-sailed boats, beautiful 
to look at at any other time, but now 
causing her to feel more keenly the utter 
loneliness of her position. They were so 
far away that any sign she might make 
could only pass unnoticed. " I must try 
to get back and go for help myself," she 
thought. 
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" Papa, dear, let me put this coat over 
you, to shelter you -from the sun," she 
said, ^* whilst I go and call some one to 
assist me in getting you home. You 
"Won't mind my leaving you for a few 
minutes, will you, dear ? " 

" No," he answered, faintly. " I think 
you'd better, only don't be long." 

She turned to look for some place 
where she might ascend the cliff; and 
then began to think perhaps she had 
promised what she might not be able to 
perform, in offering to seek help. The 
spot where she had slid down so easily 
offered no facilities for ascent. She tried 
again and again, but without success, 
only cutting and bruising herself more 
ana more with every effort. Suddenly, 
some way up the cHff, she perceived a 
figure standing. It was that of a man 
looking round him, as though searching 
for something. She could attract his 
attention, she thought, and drawing out 
her pocket-handkerchief, she began 
waving it wildly, shouting as she did so. 

During all tnis Leveston lay as one 
dead, his heavy breathing being the only 
sign of life about him. Again and again 
she shouted, and waved her fluttering 
white signal on high, but for some time 
without success, the dashing of the surf 
on the rocks below overpowering the 
sound of her voice. At length, however, 
the man seemed to see her, for he flour- 
ished his hat around his head, and gave 
an answering shout. A deep feeling of 
thankfulness took possession of Cecil's 
heart as she stood for one minute to 
watch him clambering downwards, and 
then taming again to her father, raised 
his head, and wiped the moisture from 
his forehead, whilst waiting for the help 
she knew would be with them ere long. 
In a few minutes the sound of approach- 
ing footsteps was heard, scraping their 
way over the interposing bowlders, and 
then, looking up with eager anticipation 
Cecil saw before her anxious eyes the 
dark face of Colonel Houston. She was 
in too great trouble to be astonished, but 
called out quickly, " Don't come down 
here. You won't be able to get back if 
you do. Seek help flrst, and then come 
and take us out of this." 

"Is your father much hurt?" he in- 
quired, pausing, and preparing to return 
as she told him. 

" I fear he is," she answered sadly, "so 
bring a doctor with you too — only be 
quick. Every minute spent thus is bad 
for him." 

Without another word Houston turned 
and went, leaving Cecil thankful cer- 
tainljr tor his opportune appearance, but 



wondering, now she had time to think of . 
it, how he came to be there, when she' 
had supposed him at Athlone. 

" Am I dreaming? " asked her father, 
faintly, after a few minutes. " I thought 
I heard Houston's voice just now." 

"So you did, dear," she answered. 
" He was here, and has gone to get help. 
We will have you home presently." 

" He is a very good fellow," Leveston 
went on, the ruling idea still strong even 
in his weak state. "I wish yon could 
get to look on him favorably, Cecil — it 
would make me happy when I am dyin? 
to think I had left you well provided 
for." ^ 

"Don't talk of such things, papa, 
dear," she replied, kissing his forehead ; 
" I hope that time is many years distant 
yet; and who knows wnat may have 
happened then ? I may be a respectable 
old maid." 

She tried to speak cheerfully, though 
her heart was veiy sad ; and her father's 
mention of deatn now, when he lay so 
motionless and helpless in her arms, 
filled her with gloomy forebodings. He 
said no more then, and seemed to have 
fainted, so she sat silent, heavy tears 
falling noiselessly from her eyes, think- 
ing how slow they were in coming. She 
was sure she could have done it so much 
faster; and he might be dead before 
help arrived. 

At length she perceived a boat making 
for the cliff, at the point where they 
were, and waved her handkerchief again 
as a signal, to show ^hem the spot; 
whilst at the same time a party of men 
with ropes, and every thing needed for 
lowering them down, appeared above. 
In a few minutes Houston was beside 
her. 

" Poor fellow 1 " he said, stooping over 
Leveston, who never opened his eyes, but 
lay, to all appearance, insensible; "he 
does seem badly hurt. Mr. Meredith," 
he added, turning to a man who had fol- 
lowed him, and whom Cecil took to be a 
surgeon, "how had we better move 
him?" 

"The boat is ready," answered the 
surgeon, looking over. " See, he could 
be lowered from this point almost 
straight into it. We had oetter make a 
hammock of one of those blankets. 
Lay him in it, and let him down that 
way. Don't you think so? " 

"Yes, it seems the best," answered 
Houston. 

And forthwith they set to work. 

Every thing was soon ready; then the 

injured man being tenderly lifted and 

i laid in the hammock, it was slung care- 
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folly over the clifE. The boatman re- 
ceived it at the bottom, and transported 
falm to the boat. Then Cecil made the 
descent the same way, and took her 
place, Mith her father's head resting in 
ner lap. Houston and the surgeon fol- 
lowed, and presently they were on their 
way back to Bray. Mr. Meredith pro- 
nounced no opinion on Leveston until he 
bad examined him on his return to his 
own lodging, when he save it as his de- 
cision to Houston that me internal inju- 
ries were very severe, and that the 
patient would never entirely recover 
then^ though he might get well enough 
to linger for some years- in precarious 
health. This, however, they neither of 
them commimicated to Cecil, who passed 
her time by her father's bedside, nursing 
him with a devotion that allowed her no 
respite by night or day 

"This won't do," the doctor remarked, 
after a few visits ; " my poor child, you 
will wear yourself out, and not be able 
to look after him when he gets better 
and wants you more. Take my advice ; 
have a nurse in — indeed, I will send one 
— and give yourself rest and regular 
exercise. I will speak to your friend 
here, to see that you follow my prescrip- 
tion." 

So Cecil was quietly placed imder Hous- 
ton's supervision, which, if she had been 
in her usual spirits, she would have re- 
sented, but now submitted to without a 
■word of remonstrance; whilst his heart 
swelled with hope as he thought that at 
last fortune had indeed favored him, and 
he was ^ing to have every thing his own 
way. 

" Were you not surprised to see me that 
day? " he asked, the first time he found 
her in ihe sitting-room when he called to 
inquire for Leveston. " I ought, perhaps, 
to explain to you how it was." 

" I don't think it needs explanation," 
the girl answered, with a faint smile ; " it 
is an accepted fact — a very fortunate one, 
too, for us, and I thank you from my 
heart for the assistance you rendered that 
day. I shall be forever grateful to you." 
"Grateful," he repeated impatiently, 
" I hate gratitude ; every one is grateful 
— even your worst enemy, if you hap- 
pened to serve him, would be so. Haven't 
you something more to ofPer me as a re- 
ward for my patient following at a dis- 
tance wherever you moved ? I couldn't 
live at Athlone after you left, so came 
here, and used to roam out in the direc- 
tion in which you walked, in hopes that, 
unseen by vou, I might myself have the 
pleasure of meeting you at least once or 
twice a day. I had been very near you 



for several days before, though neither of 
you were aware of it, and this is how it 
was I was close enough to be of service 
to you when you stood in need of help. 
Won't you say something kinder to me 
than you have said before, now that you 
know how it all happened ? " 

But she turned away her head sadly. 

" How can I thank you in any way you 
would care about, except in the one way 
I will not do. Why do you still cherish 
this vain dream, which I have warned 
you can never be fulfilled? You only 
pain yourself and me. I can thank you 
in no^better way than by begging you to 
leave me ; and I, when my father is bet- 
ter, will try to persuade him to exchange, 
so that you may be free from my presence, 
which stirs up such vain hopes in you." 

" No, not that, I implore 1 " the Colonel 
cried, eagerly. "Besides, your father 
knows of my suit, and favors it. It would 
please him if you would grant my prayer, 
and surely that ought to nave some influ- 
ence with you." 

"If I loved," she answered, "and if 
my father approved mv love, it would 
make me very happy; but his approval' 
of one for whom I cannot care could never 
prevail on me to accept that man. Oh t 
Colonel Houston, I am so sorry to woimd 
and pain you ; you have done more for 
me than any other man has yet done, and 
still, in spite of all, I must give you the 
same answer I did when we last spoke on ^ 
this subject." ^ 

She turned and left the room, wonder- ^ 
ing how she could ever convince this man ^ 
that his pertinacity was in vain, and that, 
in spite of her father's sanction, she could 
never do as he wished. 

Very slowly Leveston recovered. Tlie 
mass of rock falling on his chest had in- 
jured his lungs, as the doctor had feared ; 
and though Cecil knew it not, it was very 
doubtful that his life would be much pro- 
longed. Still he rallied wonderfully, 
and though the blush in his cheek was 
only the nectic glow of fever, and the 
gayety of his spirits arose from the same i 

cause, still his daughter was satisfied | 

with it, and fancied he was getting quite 
strong again. At length, when he began 
to move about by the help of a stick or 
Cecil's arm, the Colonel returned to Ath- 
lone, and resumed his command, which 
had devolved on Major Cardew during 
his absence. 

Leveston's leave, which had originally 
been for a fortnight, had afterwards been 
extended on accoimt of his accident ; but 
now that he had regained a little strength, 
he expressed a wish to return, and Cecil, 
glad to please him in any way, professed 
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herself delighted with the idea of getting 
back to the regiment — r as indeed she was. 

By this time Leveston had begun to 
feel that the injuries he had received 
were such as left him a very frail ten"ure 
of life ; and he became feverishly impa- 
tient to forward the match he had de- 
signed for his daughter, for fear death 
might overtake him before the plan he 
had arranged for her happiness was exe- 
cuted. 

" Cecil, darling," he would say to her, 
now and then, "you have been a very 
good daughter to me; let that comfort 
you when I am gone. But, oh 1 my child, 
I cannot bear to leave you, so young and 
.unprotected, in this dangerous world. It 
is my one trouble in going, for life has 
not been too bright to me, and, but for 
you, I should rejoice to leave it." 

"Don't say so, dearest," she would 
murmur, throwing her arms round him. 
" I could not bear you to leave me ; and 
you will live for my sake, I know. I have 
not been half good enough to you, but 111 
try and be better in future; only don't 
talk so gloomily, it hurts me to hear 
you." 

"It's true, darling, notwithstanding," 
he would reply, " though I wouldn't pain 
you by talking of it, only I wish to tell 
you how happy you could make me by 
doing one thing for me before I go. I 
wouldn't ask you to do it now," he went 
. <Sn, "but just before I leave you. I 
'/should die in peace then." 
•^ " What is it, papa ? Ill do it if I can ; 
any thing to make you happy — only I 
won't believe you are so bad as you 
think." 

" Well, I won't claim the fulfilment of 
your promise until the time comes, so 
we'll talk no more about it at present. 
You have given me great comfort, dear- 
est ; I hope you will be rewarded for it, 
by leading a happier life than I have 
done." 

About this time the detachments were 
all coming in ; but, as Villars had foretold, 
his was the last to arrive — indeed was 
not expected in till the next day. 

" Then," thought Cecil, weary with the 
monotony of her life for the past two 
months, " we shall have some fun again. 
I shall be anxious to hear how he got on 
in those out districts." 

Thinking thus, she took up the paper 
to beguile a lonely hour, and, to her 
astonishment, almost the first paragraph 
on which her eye fell was the follow- 
ing:-— 

"Approaching Marriage in High 
^LiPE. — It is rumored in the higher cir- 



cles of London society that a marriagis 
has been arranged between the Laay 
Edythe Vavasour, eldest daughter of the 
Earl of Mountfalcon, and the Marquis of ) 
Lemington, late first Lord in Waiting to 
Her Majesty." 

Cecil let the paper fall from her hands, 
and remained gazmg before her in a stu- 
pefied manner for some minutes. The 
Lady Edythe who had seemed so passion- 
ately attached to Houston but a few short 
months before — whose wild prayer for 
help in regaining her love had so often 
crossed the little Queen's mind with 
accusing distinctness — could she have for- 
gotten it all in so short a time, and turned 
to some newer flame ? Indeed it seemed 
so, and yet it was most incomprehensible ; 
she was so little like a fickle, changeable 
girl. Then the man to whom she waa 
about to be married. Cecil thought she 
had heard the name before, and tried to 
recollect which of the London youths she 
had seen hovering round the beautiful 
Lady Edythe was the owner of the title. 
For a long time she could not remember, 
but suddenly the whole thing flashed 
across her mind. She recollected the 
cross, gouty old man who was always to 
be seen hanging about Lady Montf alcon's 
party, wrinkling his yellow face into the 
hideous semblance of a smile whenever 
the Lady Edythe turned to speak to him, 
and following her with his eyes whenever 
she passed him in the dance, an amuse- 
ment in which his age and infirmities 
forbade him to join. 

" I suppose he loves her," she* mused, 
" but how she can do it I camiot imagine." 

The riddle was solved for her sooner 
than she had expected, the next post 
brinpng her a letter in a strange hand- 
writing. She opened it, and found it ran. 
as follows : — 

" Dear Miss Leveston, — Do you re- 
member my coming to you once to help 
me, when I thought myself in trouble ? 
You do, no doubt, and because of that 
appeal to you, will wonder at the news 
the papers are now announcing to the 
world concerning me. But don't blame 
me too soon, or think me heartless in the 
matter. You know what I begged of 
you then, and I feel certain you med to 
do it; but he and fate were stronger 
than you. I was forgotten, and I hear 
now that, happier than I was, or ever can 
hope to be, you are about to become his 
wife. I have still strength enough left 
to congratulate you, you see, and hope 
you may be happy, as I can never be. 
All I would ask of you now is never to 
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betray this or my other confidence to 
your husband, who will not know how 
deep my wound was, when he next meets 
me as the Marchioness of Lemington. 
Don't pity me, child, but thank Heaven 
pu have escaped my fate. 
Yours ever, 

" Edythb Vavasour. 

**Let us meet again some day, but 
don't bring your husband with you." 

" What can she be thinking of ? " 
mused Cecil, as she finished this extraor- 
dinary letter. « She must imagine I am 
going to marry Colonel Houston. I had 
better write and tell her her mistake at 
once." 

And so she did, receiving an answer a 
few days afterwards. There were only a 
few short words in it, and they wire 
blurred with the writer's tears ; but they 
spoke volumes to Cecil's tender heart, 
and if she had needed to be strengthened 
in her resolution they would have done 
it The note ran thus : — 

"Dear Friend, — I have been de- 
ceived. Your letter came too late. 
Think as well of me as you can. 

" Edythe Vavasour." 

And this was the end of the romance 
which she had watched with careless 
eyes until drawn into it by circum- 
stances. She thought of the beautiful 
girl with real pity, but imagined hence- 
forth their paths were far apart, and 
soon dismissed the subject from her 
mind, reverting to the more exciting, 
and, to her, more closely interesting news 
that Villars had conmiunicated to ner on 
liis return. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 



AT THE ELECTIONS. 



Villars had returned a day or two 
before Cecil received the note mentioned 
in the last chapter, and of course she had 
seen a good deal of him. He came in 
late one evening, and called early next 
morning before the usual hour, securing 
thereby a very pleasant t^e-d-tUe, as 
Leveston, still weak from the effects of 
his accident, had not yet left his room. 

" Well, how did you get on, and had 
you much roughing?" she inquired the 
first time she saw him. It seemed . to 
her there was a change about Villars, 
though what it was, at first she couldn't 
exactly make out. 



'* I had a splendid time, at least a good 
part of the while I was away," he an- 
swered ; and again the alteration struck 
her. He seemed, though glad to see her 
and very pleasant, to be thinking of 
something else. After a pause, however, 
he collected his thoughts and went on : 
" Oh, Queen 1 how shall I ever describe 
to you the scenes on polling-day at these 
most horrible elections? Don't I wish 
that some of those who lower the suf- 
frage so graciously from their high 
places on the hustings could be obliged 
to stand motionless, as we are, hour by 
hour, amidst a mob of veiling devils, in- 
sulted and goaded with every injurious 
epithet that can raise the human heart 
to fury, and very lucky if we haven't to 
submit to bodily ill-treatment too, all in 
the same passive manner; and if by 
some great and wonderful piece of good 
fortune the civil power is up to its busi- 
ness and determined to put down rioting, 
then what an outcrv is raised if one of 
the great unwashed gets a little hurt by 
the storm he assisted in raising. In 
these times the motto seems to be, 
* Down with education, intelligence, and 
talent, and up with ignorance, brute 
force, and violence.' If a man is nobler 
and more upright than his fellows, deter- 
mined to fiinch neither in word nor deed 
in what he knows to be his duty, then 
the whole set of human wolves are let 
loose on him, and he is maltreated and 
abused, lucky indeed if he escape with f 
his life. The authorities now-a-days' Jf^ 
screen this; it is only the lowest of the ,, 
mob — those who go in boldly for mur- 
der, rack, and ruin — that are deemed 
worthy of protection; and we, placed 
under the civil power, must uphold deeds 
that we abhor, and refuse succor to those 
who, perhaps, are being murdered for 
want of it within arm's length of us. 
I tell you it is so, Queen. Here, in this 
country we are accustomed to think so 
peaceable, scenes are enacted on these 
occasions, and sanctioned by people that 
might put a stop to them, that call for the 
vengeance of God on a land where such 
things can be. I would I had a pen of 
fire, to write of the evil deeds 1 have 
seen wrought, and expose them through 
the land, so that conscientious though 
misguided men might discover what it 
was they were upholding; for these 
things don't find their way into the 
papers, or if they do at all, the statement 
of facts is slurred over so much that few 
recognize their importance. Sometimes, 
as I nave known it, a false signification 
is put on them altogether, in order that 
guilt may be shielded, and the reign of 
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Tiolence go on as before. I could tell 
you of clubs in brawny hands used to 
batter in the skulls of defenceless vot- 
ers who dared think for themselves ; of 
curses hurled from priestly lips oh those 
more timid men who dreaded curses ; of 
(lestruction and devastation following 
those who had the courage to withhold 
their votes, their houses wrecked, their 
wives and children menaced, themselves 
when caught fearfully maltreated and 
left for dead, or, if fortunate enough to 
escape falling into the hands of the mob, 
obliged to save their lives by flight ; of 
household servants stabbed and wounded, 
because they belonged to a family of dif- 
ferent principles. All this I have seen 
lately, and more. The blood of men 
deliberately murdered — peaceable, up- 
right, imolf ending men — cries aloud 
from all parts of this miserable country 
for vengeance on the people that commit, 
the government that allows, such cringes. 
For it is a known fact, and has been 
heard not only once, but repeated again 
and again, that the mob count on the 
assistance of the authorities to screen 
them; they have been heard to say, 
* Oh 1 we can do as we like now ; we 
have the government on our side, and 
we'll be let off, no matter how we act.' 
This is a fact, and one of which it would 
be well the government was made aware, 
though after having sanctioned what has 
already passed, it is perhaps hopeless to 
expect that any knowledge of the wick- 
edness it upholds will induce it to with- 
draw its protection from that class. 
Mob law no doubt serves its end, and it 
is folly to think the government was not 
perfectly acquainted, long ere this, with 
what goes on under its rule. Strange 
things indeed I have seen and heard since 
I last saw you; in fact, my head has 
been so bewildered with atrocities that 
some of those deeds which struck me as 
most dreadful when I first heard of 
them, have now escaped me altogether. 
Lnagine peaceable Protestant farmers, 
willing to vote with their landlords if 
unmolested, having their houses broken 
into at dead of night, themselves tied leg 
to leg like cattle, thrown upon carts or 
cars, and carried away to some hiding- 
place, whence they were dragged on the 
polling day, and brought up to swell 
their enemies' ranks ; or in places where 
it was not convenient tp pursue such a 
system, imagine the house of one of the 
same class of people surrounded, the 
wretched occupant brought out, and with 
a pistol at his ear forced to swear that 
he would vote for the candidate named 
by the priest. Freedom of election in- 



deed! the glorious watchword of our 
country, about which radical orators 
prate so largely. I agree with them, it 
would be a fine thing if we had it, and 
one that would in many places alter the 
aspect of affairs for them ; but to call the 
iniquitous scheme of violence and in- 
timidation we have lately been author- 
ized to support — to call that, I say, free- 
dom of election, is not irony, or a farce, 
as, if the evils practised were less serious, 
it might be called, but absolute, deliber- 
ate, and wicked perversion of the truth.*' 

"You seem indeed to have felt very 
strongly on the matter," interposed Cecd 
gently. " That things could be in such 
a state in a civilized country, seems to me 
almost incredible ; and, besides, we being 
at Bray saw nothing of it." 

" No," he said, " none but those brought 
in contact with the actual disorders can 
realize them. The picture I have given 
you falls far short of the realities I wit- 
nessed in that little country town ; words 
seem to have no power to express the 
horror that seized on one, at seeing day 
by day acts of violence perpetrated, un- 
heard of m their dastardly malignity, and 
yet allowed to pass totally unpunished, 
without even a reprimand or a remon- 
strance, because the chief civil power was 
one of their own party, a radical, and 
used all his authority to shelter brutality 
and wrong, instead of suppressing it. 
The only thing that gives me satisfaction 
in looking back on that time is the 
thought that one of the blackguards, at 
least, felt the weight of my arm in such 
a fashion as I sincerely trust has given 
him a headache ever since. It happened 
this way : we were drawn up in the street, 
in the very centre of a hooting, yelling 
mob, who were amusing themselves by 
pelting us with stones, dirt, cabbage 
stalks, and every other missile they comd 
lay hands on. The police, I believe, 
also came in for their share of these little 
attentions, but about this I wasn't very 
sure, as I was taken up watching the per- 
formances of a tall and very ill-looking 
ruffian near me. • He wielded a club of 
great size and weight, which he had 
brought down upon several voters* heads, 
with a force that leads me to suppose 
more deaths must have resulted from 
those elections than we have any idea of, 
thick as the skulls of the lower order no 
doubt are. Several times seeing him 
doing this, I would have given a thousand 
poimds for permission to act for one min- 
ute as I thought fit ; and had I got that 
leave, I should have felt greater pleasure 
in cutting down that cowardly villain, 
who only dared use his weapon on the 
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defenceless, than in sabring a Russian • I f eel_ as if they very faintly expressed 
grenadier, who at least has bravery, and ' " 



obedience to duty, to ennoble him. Pres- 
ently the rough*s eye fell upon me. Sol- 
diers are fair game to the mob : they are 
forbidden to defend themselves, and then 
tihe officers at least occupy the position of 
g^tiemen ; attacking tnem, therefore, is 
a safe way of venting their spleen on the 
npper classes. I was watching him, as I 
have said, and no doubt my face expressed 
very plainly what I was longing to do, 
for leaving the occupation that had been 
hitherto entertaining him, ihe brute ap- 
proached ine, seized me bv the leg, and 
tried to hoist me out of the saddle ; in- 
tending, no doubt, I should be trampled 
or bei&n to death on the other side; 
er^^, as he tried to unseat me, 'Off 
with him, boys 1 Down with the blo6dy 
villain of a red coat I ' Fortunately for 
me, the boys on the other side were Dusy 
murdering some one else, or I should 



what I would wish to convey. We were 
a week or two in that town,' he went on, 
*' being stationed there first for the 
borough election; afterwards we were 
moved up the country, to protect voters 
during the county contest, and were bil- 
leted at the different gentlemen's houses 
about. That was the pleasantest part of 
our duty for manv reasons, and partly 
because, being under the orders of gen- 
tlemen magistrates, instead of the Radi- 
cal snobs of the town, we were more sure 
of being allowed to be of use in case any 
uproar calling for our intervention arose. 
Brabazon and I had very good billets, 
and enjoyed ourselves immensely. I 
have lote to tell you of our adventures in 
the far west, but haven't time now. I 
appointed to meet Ainslie at one o'clock, 
so will wish you good-by till the after- 
noon. By the by, how is the Colonel 
now? rie didn't seem very pleased at 



have had no chance ; as it was, I kept my | my return last night, I thought, and I 



saddle, and gave him the best blow I ever 
dealt in my life, right across his face, 
seconding it before he could get away 
with another on the head, which dropped 
him like an ox. I could only use the 
flat of mv sabre, or it would nave been 
the last chance he would ever have had of 
assaulting a soldier, but it gave him 
enough ; his figure head was pretty well 
spoilt^ I think, and he had to be carried 
off by his comrades, being too dizzy to 
walk. And this, I do believe, in all that 
fearful scene of violence and misrule, 
was the only bit of justice dealt out to 
any of those scoimdrels, and that it is 
that riles me. That there should be 
great excitement, and perhaps violence, is 
natural ; but that deeds of bloodshed and 
crime like those I have mentioned should 
go unpunished, surely betokens some- 
thing very false and rotten in the govern- 
ing ^wer. Talk of our Constitution I — 
call it the best in the world, and all that 
stuff I Why, if we cool, fault-finding 
John Bulls went into any other land on 
the face of the earth, and found ourselves 
in such a pandemonium, such a holiday 
of every thing false, and cruel, and 
wicked, we should soon have an account 
of it in every paper in the country, won- 
dering at the corruption of the govern- 
ment that allowed such a state of affairs, 
and holding up ourselves as models to 
that and all other nationalities. I de- 
clare I have been giving you a lecture on 
the subject," he added, stopping himself 
suddenly, <<and you look ^uite grave 
about it; and well you might, if my 
words could give you an adequate idea 
of the honors of such a time ; whereas 



suppose, if he had any possible pretext 
for so doing, would have kept me away 
longer." 

" We get on better," she answered ; 
"but, though he was very kind to us 
when my father met with that dreadful 
accident I dare say you heard about, and, 
though we are very good friends, I can- 
not bring myself to think well of him ; 
he showed us such a bad side of his char- 
acter at first, and indeed he's not much 
better now." 

As he walked away Villars was able, 
from that little speech, to conclude that, 
in spite of the devotion he had displayed, 
and his real kindness when she was in 
distress, the hard-hearted Queen of the 
Regiment was no more inclined to make 
the Colonel happy now in the way he 
wished than she had ever been before. 



CHAPTER XXVm. 



YILLABS GETS 



MARRIED 
FOR. 



AND DONE 



Brabazon, Villars, and several others, 
just in from detachment duty, assembled 
in the little Queen's drawing-room that 
afternoon, very well pleased to meet 
again in that snug retreat, and draw each 
other out on the wonderful adventures 
and people with whom they had met dur- 
ing their sojourn in the back districts of 
this wild isle. 

" Has Villars been telling your Majesty 
what he has been doing, and how he has 
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been amusing himself the last few 
■weeks ? " inquired Brabazon of Cecil. 

She looked at Villars doubtfully, and 
perceived that he was very red, but an- 
swered in all good faith, 

" He has told me his sentiments on the 
way elections are managed in this coun- 
try, and he expressed himself very 
strongly; but it didn't seem to me he 
was amused by them — rather the re- 
verse." 

" He couldn't have express^ himself 
one bit too strongly," replied Brabazon. 
" I can't fancy any man, who had been 
obliged to stand by and witness scenes 
such as we have had to mount guard 
over, ever being a Radical. However," 
he went on, checking himself and 
changing the subject abruptly, "Fm not 
going to talk politics, I've had a sickener 
of them; and it seems to me this young 
gentleman has not confessed to your 
Slajesty; therefore, as I think it right 
he should make a clean breast of it, I'll 
spare his blushes, and do it for him." 

"I was going to tell you, of course," 
put in Villars, " only I hadn't time this 
morning; and I say, Brabazon, you'd 
best draw it mild, or you'll have to look 
out for squalls." 

" Thanks for the warping," answered 
the laughing Captain, tummg again to 
Cecil, and going on: "Yes, Queen, it's 
bond Jide and very serious, I do assure 
you. You behold before you a comet 
minus his heart, not, I must observe, that 
that is a very imcommon thing among 
comets, but then it is not often such a 
desperate, head-over-ears affair as this." 

Villars sat so quiet during this, and 
drank his tea with so much composure, 
that Cecil looked at him to see if the 
accusation, brought against him could 
really be true. He was crimson cer- 
tainly, to the very tips of his before- 
mentioned ears, but that was the only 
sign of confusion he manifested ; so 
Cecil, with a girl's natural interest in a 
love-affair, inquired, 

" And who is the enchantress ? " 

" A daughter of our host. But first I 
must tell you : we were billeted on a 
. Mr. James, living at a place called 
Woodville, near the little town of Bally- 
weston. They were very pleasant, good- 
natured people, and treated us verv well, 
though Tm sure it must have been a 
bore to them, being obliged to entertain 
strangers, as our host was ill at the time 
from injuries received in the riots. They 
were, moreover, a very large family ; but 
the one of whom I must speak is the 
cause of our friend's abstraction ever 
since his return/' 



" I don't think he has been very ab- 
stracted," answered Cecil, imable to make 
out whether the whole affair was a joke, 
or whether Brabazon was really in ear- 
nest, and the volatile sub caught at last. 

"It's true," said Brabazon, "though I 
see you don't half believe it. You must 
know she really is a very pretty girl; J 
plays well, dances and rides oeautifully, J 
besides having plenty of fun in her when I 
you come to know her. Rather reserved m 
at first, I fancy, though Villars was not /I 
long in surmounting that barrier. We ' 
arrived there earlyisn in the day, and in 
an incredibly short space of time he 
found out this young lady's attractions ; 
for when she went out in the afternoon 
to ride, he waited in the avenue for her 
return, and was so successful as to meet 
her, though at first, being rather re- 
served, as I have said, she didn't give 
him much encouragement. We had 
very bad weather, too, part of the time 
we were there ; and you would have been 
amused to see Villars trying to raise 
compassionate feelings in tiie yoimg^ * 
ladies' hearts by walking from one wii?^* 
dow to the other before breakfast, rAb- • 
bing his hands, and saying, * Pity poor ^ 
little me, who will have to be out all day 
in this rain. Isn't it a hard fate ? ' ap- 
pealing to the pretty Miss Emily. * I'm 
accustomed to this kind of thing,* she 
would reply, laughing, * and can't feel for 
you as much as I ought. I shall go out 
to ride to-day, I know.' * Oh 1 1 wouldn't 
mind it at all,' he would answer, * if I 
was riding with you ; the wetting would 
be a pleasure in such company, but 
escorting voters is quite a different mat- 
ter.' Then she would look at him out 
of her splendid hazel eyes (she has par- 
ticularly fine eyes), with a . look that 
seemed to say, *You mean that for a 
compliment, but I'm not going to take 
it ; ' and would go on, * Yes, I dare say ths 
voters are not an interesting class ; but, , 
at any rate, it ought to comfort you, 
knowmg that you are performing th3 
pi^iseworthy act of savmg those poor 
people's heads from being broken.' I am 
afraid, indeed, during those two weeks, 
Villars conducted himself more like a 
school-boy let loose than like a responsi- 
ble and well-conducted officer in Her 
Majesty's service. Even the object of 
his adoration was not safe from his mis- 
chievous pranks, when he brought a cat, 
a kitten, and a mouse that the cat had 
caught, into the drawing-room, in order 
that he might have the pleasure of see- 
ing how animals of that species teach 
their young to kill their ^ame." 

"I didn't bring them in/' interrupted 
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"Villars, vehemently ; " I told Miss James 
I'd like to see it, and she brought them.'* 
" Comes to much the same thing, 
doesn't it, Queen V " asked Brabazon. 
" The guest expresses a wish to see the 
thing done; the hostess supplies him 
with the form of amusement he desires. 
Miss Emily, having a horror of mice, 
and not altogether entering into the 
spirit of the thing, sits crouche^ up on a 
( chair, carefully preventing either her 
garments or her feet from touching the 
ground, while the dashing comet of 
the — th terrifies each of the ladies in 
turn by threatening to put the*formida- 
ble animal, which he has succeeded in 
catching, on to them. It was a grand 
scene, I assure you, and amused me very 
much. It showed the sportive qualities 
of the British soldier in their fullest 
development ; and I couldn't help won- 
dering what Villars's fertile brain woulci 
next devise as Ik recreation.*' 

" It was great fun, I assure you," as- 
serted Villars, ^utly ; " only, of course, 
\1 wouldn't h"kve frightened Miss Emily 
s;^ so much if I had known it ; she was so 
', plucky, and kept so quiet, that it wasn't 
^ until I looked at her I knew what she 
felt. I wouldn't do it again, now I know 
her dislike to those vermin ; and once I 
perceived it, I very soon let the cat and 
ner kitten demolish the beast. I'm not 
■ as hard-hearted as he tries to make me 
out; am I, Queen?" 

" You've always been very good before 
me, I must say," she answered; "but 
your Captain's stbries of you show a 
phase of your character which has never 
come under my notice. I think men in 
talking of each other always exaggerate 
evil.'' 

"Only copying the ladies in that," 
laughed Brabazon. " Commend me to a 
woman for touching up an enemy neatly 
in a few words." 

"That's because their command of 
language is so much greater than yours," 
answered Cecil ; " they don't think more 
evil, but they express what they do think 
forcibly and well." 

" Under those circumstances, I had 
better not provoke your Majesty to state 
what you think of me," replied Braba- 
zon ; "but I'm sure Villars wants his 
wickedness put before him in clear 
feminine language, if ever any man did, 
so pray pitch into him." 

" I haven't had any very bad deeds 
clearly proved against him," she an- 
swered ; " the charges are, susceptibility, 
effeminacy, and cruelty to his lady 
^ends in exciting their fears. They're 
all bad accusations, but have not been 

10 



conclusively proved, and only his own 
confession can condemn him ; but then I 
can't expect him to confess before every 
one, so come in this evening after mess, 
and take tea with us, Villars, then you 
can tell me all about it." 

"Nothing will please me better," he 
replied, rising to take leave. "Don't 
let Brabazon be too hard on me when 
I'm gone." 

"I don't tell tales out of school, so 
vou're safe," the Captain called after 
him ; " the more that I am going too." 
He rose and left as he spoke, and the 
rest soon followed his example, leaving 
Cecil laughing over what she had heard, 
and waiting impatiently to be told the 
true version in the evening. 

Punctual to his appointment, the young 
fellow dropped in after mess, and found 
Cecil sittmg by the fire working, her 
father fast asleep on the sofa. He was 
still far from strong, and had fallen into 
many of the habits of an old man since 
his illness; amongst which an after- 
dinner nap was one. 

Villars sat down without disturbing 
him, looked at Cecil's work, asked what 
it was called, studied the movements of 
her busy fingers as though he had some 
thoughts of learning it himself, and ex- 
hibited several other signs of nervous- 
ness. Cecil, rather amused at seeing 
these symptoms in her usually self-pos- 
sessed friend, did not attempt to help 
him, but waited for him to begin his con- 
fessions without her aid. At last, after 
an immensity of fumbling and fidgeting, 
he began with a jerk. 

"It's quite true. Queen, what that 
fellow Brabazon was saying to-day; it's 
an awful case of spoons with me." 

"No, really 1" she said, with much 
apparent sympathy, though finding it 
v^ ry hard to resist her desire to laugh at 
ViUars's flushed, earnest face ; it was so 
strange to see an expression of set pur- 
pose on his merry countenance. " Tell 
me all about it," she went on; "what 
the girl is like, and if you are going to 
marry her ? " 

"She's beautiful, that's one thing I 
can tell you for certain ; as beautiful as 
you are. Queen, if you don't mind my 
making the comparison, only she's not a 
bit like you. She's tall, and has a most 
lovely figure, and such a handsome face ; 
I can't describe it, but I like it, you 
know ; the only thing I'm sure of about 
it is that her eyes and hair are dark. 
Don't think me a fool because I can't 
describe her better, but the more I feel 
the less able am I to express my feelings ; 
and so the more lovely she seems to me 
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the greater bungles I make in talking of 
her. However, I'll cut it short, Queen, 
and you'll understand me just as well. 
The pith of the whole busmess is, that 
I'm as spooney as I can be, and unless I 
can marry that girl I shall be good for 
nothing for the rest of my life.*' 

"No, don't say that," said Cecil 
earnestly; "it might be a blow you 
could never get over, but no woman, or 
no man, is worth ceasing to do your duty 
in life for. But I don't yet see that 
there is any cause for you to despond or 
fear you won't get her. Do you think 
her parents would object, or that she 
cares for any one else ? " 

" I don't think her parents would dis- 
like the idea, and I certainly saw no 
signs of a liking on her part for any 
one. And it's just that frightens me. 
I can't fancy she favors me, when she 
has never fancied any of the other better 
men than I she has seen." 

" Come, Villars," laughed Cecil, " it is 
too droll to see you humble ; you lose 
your characteristic charm of bumptious- 
ness when you speak that way. If you 
didn't adopt that style with her, I should 
say you had plenty of chance. Tell me, 
does she know or guess any thing of this, 
or have you told her ? " 

" I didn't get an opportunity of asking 
her properly, for I hadn't made up my 
mind to do it till the morning we were 
going; then, just as the bugle was sound- 
mg, 1 met her (I hadn't seen her to say 
good-by to her with the others) as I was 
dashing round to the stables to mount. 
I stopped for one instant to say farewell, 
and, carried away by my feelings, had 
iust time to say she should see me again 
before long, as I should have a request 
to make of her, when Brabazon's voice 
interrupted us, calling out, * Villars, you 
idle young dog, the bugle's gone, and 
we're all waiting,' as he rode out of the 
yard gateway, and appeared before us. 
* I was only saying good-by to the ladies,' 
I said, dasning past him into the yard, 
where I found a servant walking my 
horse up and down. I sprang on ite 
back, and taking up my position rode 
away — getting a smile and a wave of 
her hand, certainly, as I passed, but men- 
tally cursing Brabazon the while for 
having been in such a confounded hur- 
ry." 

"Well," mused Cecil, "no doubt she 

guessed very clearly what the request 
was you wished to make of her; but 
perhaps it is as well Captain Brabazon 
gave you a little time for consideration. 
First of all, what will your family say 
toit?" 



"I declare. Queen, you frighten me,* 
answered Villars, " when you assume 
such a grave and business-like air. I 
don't, however, think they can object; 
and if they do, what does it matter ? I 
am my own master, and have an indepen- 
dent fortune. I shouldn't like to quarrel 
with my mother and Carrie, but if they 
were to set their faces against my marry- 
ing such a girl as Miss James, I should 
think their conduct most unjustifiable, 
and should take the matter into my own 
hands, doing as I wished, and cutting 
them afterwards." 

" That's a bad way to begin life," she 
replied. " You see we, know something 
about cutting our relations, or rather, I 
ought to say, being cut by them, and I 
am sure, sooner or later, one always finds 
the inconvenience of such a position, 
havii^g no kindred to fall back upon 
when assistance is needed ; for thougn I 
do thmk the friends one makes are often 
more to be trusted than one's real rela- 
tives, yet one can never feel entitled to 
count on their help, as one might on 
that of kindred. My father, I am sure, 
often regrets now he has no one to whom 
he can look as a guardian for me, if any 
thing should happen to him, except dear 
Colonel Meredith, who is, after all, un- 
connected with us in any way." 

"You may be right. Queen," he re- 
plied; "but for all that, you couldn't 
have a man give up the girl he chooses 
for his wife because her fortime or her 
family don't please his relatives. It isn't 
they who marry her, it is he; and it 
strites me he is therefore the person 
whose happiness should most be consid- 
ered in the matter. After all, it is only 
once in his life a man generally meets 
with a girl who really suits him, and he 
can't be expected to give up his chance 
for the sake of a set of humdrum people 
who are not in the bargain at all." 

This the young fellow pronounced 
with the most absurd and laughable 
unconsciousness that he was talking to a 
girl whom he had once asked to be his 
wife, and that, therefore, what he was 
saying was equivalent either to an ac- 
knowledgment that he had been mis- 
taken, and she wouldn't have suited him 
at all, or that he was under a delusion in 
the present case; or else that men did 
frequently meet with two or more women 
in tne course of their lives who would all 
suit them equally well as wivea. 

The quick-witted girl saw it, but re- 
frained from showing the amusement it 
caused her. To tell the truth, she 
thought Villars too flighty a young man 
to have any constancy oi feeling, and 
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didn't give him credit for being half so 
earnest in this matter as he really was, 
so she answered, 

"It seems to me, from your own ac- 
count, you have not committed yourself 
to any definite course of action with this 
young lady. My advice, therefore, is, 
think well and lon^ before you decide 
on the steps you will take; but when 
once you have decided what to do, let 
nothing turn you from it. Stick to it." 

"It doesn't take much thinking to 

come to a decision,*' he answered. " You 

know I used to be rather inclined to 

laugh at a married subaltern myself; 

but now I feel I am willing to bear any 

amount of chaff, or other annoyance, if I 

can win her for my wife. I shall be the 

better for marrying her, as I feel I shall 

be a more earnest, more purposeful man 

than I have ever been before. I shall 

have an object in life, in having her to 

protect and to be wbrthy of ; it's a great 

pull for a man. Queen, to be in love with 

a good woman, as I hope you will think 

with me some day.'' 

" I do already in that," she said ; " the 
only reason why I advised you to con- 
sider was because I thought perhaps you 
had not looked at the matter seriously, 
and were, taking a passing caprice for a 
lifelong affection. I see I was mistaken ; 
this girl has done more for you already 
than I thought. All I can say now is, 
get leave, return and ask her. I will 
hope your suit may be successful." 

This advice was very pleasing to 
ViUars, who applied for leave that very 
evening ; and having obtained it readily, 
the Colonel being only too pleased to get 
rid of him, he started next day on his 
expedition. 

After his return, he told Cecil that he 
had driven out on a jarvie till within 
ahout two miles of Woodville ; and then, 
telling the driver to wait for him, as, in 
, case of a refusal he thought it prudent 
to secure the means of reteeat, he set out 
towards the house. It was latish that 
Autunm evening as he reached the 
avenue, and under the shade of the over- 
hanging boughs it was nearly quite dark. 
Just as he was nearing more open ground, 
however, he heard behind him a quick 
sharp trot he knew well. He waited, as 
the rider approached in the darkness ; 
the horse's pace slackened till' it fell into 
a walk. This gave him the opportunity 
he desired. , Stepping forward, and 
raising his hat at the same time, he laid 
his hand on her rein. She started, but 
did not otherwise appear terrified, as he 
sjioke and hoped he had not frightened 
lusr. 



"No,** she answered, laughing; "for 
one minute I was alarmed when I saw a 
dark figure approaching, but the moment 
you raised your hat I knew it was a 
gentleman." 

By this time they had emerged into an 
open space, where the trees receded from 
the road; and the girl, looking down, 
recognized her companion. 

"Why? it is you, Mr. Villarsl" she 
exclaimed. " I didn't know who it was, 
and certainly never dreamed you were 
back here again. When did you come ? " 

" Just now," he answered. " Listen to 
me for a few minutes ; I have something 
to say, and on your reply will depend my 
going or staying. A soldier's wooing is 
short, Emily, and I won't keep you long. 
Tell me, will you be my wife ? " 

With a simple graceful action, the girl 

Eut out her hand to him as he walked 
eside her, and answered softly, 

" K I can make you happy I will.'* 

" Happy 1 how can you doubt it?" 
answered the young man with rapture. 
" You wrong yourself greatly if you ques- 
tion your power, and you imderrate your 
Influence over me if you don't believe 
that it was to see you, and set my mind 
at rest, by getting an answer to this pe- 
tition, that I came back all the way from 
Athlone." 

What passed between them it is un- 
necessary to repeat ; it is sufficient to say 
the poor carman, after waiting an un- 
conscionable time by the roadside for 
his missing fare, received a message to 
the effect that he was no longer needed ; 
and ViUars spent the remainder of his 
leave — which, after all, was only for ten 
days — at Woodville. 

Of course, though Villars was most 
anxious to have the wedding on the spot, 
without any delay for trousseau or pres- 
ents, the bride's family had too truly 
feminine an idea of the importance of 
such things, to consent for a moment to 
their being waived in this instance. To 
be sure, in such a remote country place 
the wedding could not be large, nor the 
breakfast very numerously attended; 
still every thing must be there — brides- 
maids, groomsmen, bouquets, dresses, 
toasts, and speeches, all correct, a mar- 
riage without these adjuncts being none 
at all in the eyes of the simple country 
nek^hbors. 

Therefore Villars was obliged to re- 
turn when his leave was over, and wait 
till all the necessary paraphernalia had 
been accumulated, and all the usual for- 
malities had been observed; one thing 
at least being remarked by several oi 
his brother oflicers daring .tl:v:k& ^^^^X^^^ksoe^ 
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ary period, that the Colonel had never 
been so polite to the young fellow before, 
and even presented a very handsome 
gold bracelet to the bride, as a token of 
the esteem in which he held his young 
subordinate. 

"There seems to be a premium on 
marriage in this regiment," remarked 
Brabazon, on hearing this. " I think 
we'd better all begin to look for some 
one who'd take us. Do you think, Ains- 
lie, he'd give you or me a bracelet like 
that for the lady of our choice? " 

" Not unless you*d made as hard run- 
ning with the Queen as Villars had ; it 
was relief at finding such a formidable 
opponent withdrawn that prompted that 
piece of generosity." 

" You're right, I think ; and I know 
this : I'd ffo in for the Queen in a minute 
if I thought she'd have me ; but that's no 
go, I fear, so I'll wait till I see some one 
closely resembling her, before I slip the 
matrimonial noose around my neck." 

" I second that resolution, old fellow, 
and it strikes me we will have to wait 
some time in consequence. Tell me, are 
you going down to the wedding ? I am." 

"So am I too; I should like to see 
poor old Villars turned off, and though 
it is rather a melancholy occasion, still, 
if any of the bridesmaids are pretty, we 
may contrive to amuse ourselves. I m to 
be best man," added Brabazon. 

And so he was, and supported the 
dignity of his friend, himself, and the 
regiment very well when the trying hour 
arrived ; whispering at the church door, 
where Villars began to exhibit signs of 
confusion, 

" Cheer up, old boy, few men are called 
to go through this mal more than once 
in their lifetime." 

" It isn't that," gasped Villars, gazing 
round him with a terrified air; "but 1 
do believe I've forgotten the license and 
ring I I left them on my dressing-room 
table, I can swear I did 1 " as he spoke 
drawing out of his pockets, handkerchief, 
gloves, every thing, and tossing them on 
the ground. 

" Swear not at all, man, and don't 
make such a mess," replied Brabazon, 
catching his arm. " Confess now 1 Am 
I not a treasure of a best man ; it struck 
me you'd do something of the kind, so I 
took a look round your room before I 
left, and seeing the necessaries lying 
there, I knew what would happen, and 
brought them on spec. The bride, I 
know, would thank me for that." 

" Oh 1 Brabazon, what a brick you are 1 " 
said Villars, stuffing every thing into his 
jx>cket pell-mell again. " I hope I shan't 



do any thing foolish, but I feel quite in a 
fluster after that." 

" He doesn't consider that was foolish 
at all, you remark," Ainslie whispered ; 
" but now let's get on, I'm sure it's time 
we should be moving." 

The ceremony passed off without fur- 
ther mishap, the bride, according to the 
accoimt given afterwards by the gentle- 
men present, behaving with great pro- 
priety, and looking charming. At the 
breakfast Brabazon distinguished him- 
self by returning thanks for the brides- 
maids in choice and appropriate language; 
declaring that until that day he had 
never fully realized the miseries of a 
single life, but on beholding the bevy 
of beauties before him charging down 
the aisle, his heart had been taken by 
storm, and only for the difficulty he ex- 
perienced in choosing between them, he 
would have been tied up then and there, 
as securely as his friend Villars. 

However, in spite of speeches, and 
jokes, and merriment, the breakfast was 
over at last, and the happy pair started, 
with the appropriate volley of old shoes 
flying after them. Then the company 
dispersing, Woodville once more resumed 
ito ordinary quietude. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE RETUBN. 

A FEW weeks rolled away slowly and 
very monotonously for Cecil. Most of 
the officers were on leave, and of those 
that were with the regiment, only Paget 
was an old friend. He, too, poor fellow, 
was getting too deeply into the mire to 
be a very amusing companion ; for when 
a man falls very passionately in love, 
without the object of his devotion beii^g 
aware of it, he rarely interests her, or 
enlists her feelings on his behalf. His 
manner is variable and irritable, from 
the wish to please and yet the desire to 
keep what he feels concealed, which she 
not understanding finds impleasant, and 
dreads the poor victim accordingly. 

Thus Cecil thought Major Paget 
greatly altered, and not nearly as charm- 
mg a companion as formerly; indeed he 
was really unreasonable, always wanting 
her to do things she couldn't do for him, 
and perpetually accusing her of favoring 
the Colonel. 

Which accusation was certainly un- 
founded, as the more sh^^i^erceived her 
father's liking for him, ^siad the more 
constant he was in his atteud^ce ft^ 
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their house, the more surely did her 
heart warn her that all her troubles with 
that man were not over, and that she 
should be in difficulties about him again 
before long. 

She had been asked to the wedding, 
and had declined on the . plea of her 
father's delicate health, which made her 
unwilling to leave him even for a day ; 
but for all that she had a very natural 
curiosity to see the wife of the man who 
tad once loved her, and had told her so 
in a romantic, boyish fashion. 

The day of tneir return arrived at 
last, and Cecil, full of anxiety to see 
svhat the bride was like, ran to the win- 
iow every time she heard the sound of 
wheels passing, in hopes it might be the 
return of the expected pair. She was 
ioomed to disappointment, however, for 
iay wore into evening without their 
arrival, when at eight o'clock, just as she 
was making her father's aiter-dinner 
cup of tea, the door opened, and Villars 
appeared in the room with a lady beside 
him. Cecil, who was on her knees be- 
fore the fire, toasting some bread for her 
father, rose at the sound of the open- 
ing door, and, without turning her head, 
[aid the bread on a plate, saying, as she 
iid so, 

"Here, Perch, take this, and toast it 
lown-stairs." She held out the plate as 
jhe spoke, still without looking round to- 
wards Villars, who had been advancing 
X) wards her. And as she did so, she 
Dressed her hands on her cheeks, which 
were flushed and burnt from stooping 
)ver the fire. 

" Very well, miss. Is there any thing 
jlse I can do ? " asked Villars, takmg the 
X)ast, and trying to speak as much as 
possible in tne tone of the true Perch. 

" Yes, I think you'd better put the tea- 
pot down by the fire ; papa won't be 
iwake for a little time," she answered, 
looking round for her work, which she 
bad laid down somewhere. Instantly 
Mrs. Villars 's petticoats caught her eye ; 
she turned, looked at the supposed Perch, 
and then uttered a delighted cry as she 
perceived who he was. " You dear good 
fellow 1 " she cried, " to come and see me 
as soon as you return. This is Mrs. Vil- 
lars, I know — welcome to the regiment. 
Now do take off your things, and sit 
down to warm yourself ; *I'm sure it's 
cold out. How did you come in without 
my hearing you, and how did you like 
your quarters ? " 

"They're so comfortable," answered 
the bride, speaking for the first time; 
** thanks to yon, I'm told. The servant 
said you had seen to every thing, and got 



it all so nice. I had not expected much 
comfort, having been told* I must rough 
it a great deal at first." 

Here she looked at her husband with a 
smile, which told very plainly to whom 
she was indebted for that idea. 

" I don't know what Villars calls rough- 
ing," laughed Cecil. " I only know, ever 
since I have met him, I have never seen 
him do any thing in that line. He has 
always been most careful of himself, I 
think. And now let's have some tea ; I'll 
wake papa, as he has slept long enough." 

Leveston was called up in spite of 
their remonstrances, and Villars, taking 
the place of the invaluable Perch, whom 
he had before tried to personify, finished 
the toast ; the two girls fraternizing very 
speedily over the tea-table. - 

Cecil didn't wonder at Villars having 
called his wife beautiful, while she was 
yet Miss Emily James. She certainly 
was strikingly handsome, with a very fine 
figure, and particularly good features. 
She had evidently heard a good deal 
about the Queen of the Regiment, as 
Cecil could tell from some little things 
she let fall, but seemed inclined to be 
iriendly, notwithstanding the advantages 
the girl might have over her. It was 
rather late when she and her husband 
took their departure ; and no sooner were 
they gone than Cecil, turning to her 
father, asked, 

" What do you think of her ? " 

" She seems veiy attractive, puss," he 
answered; "and he looks particularly 
happy. I think them well-matched ; and 
I'm very glad to see Villars so nicely 
settled, as he was a good young fellow 
always, though rather wild." 

Leveston did not express the real 
cause of his satisfaction, which was that, 
now this formidable opponent was re- 
moved, the Colonel's suit would progress 
more favorably. 

A very friendly feeling soon sprang up 
between the new-comer and Cecil ; they 
were nearly the same age, and conse- 
quently enjoyed each other's society, go- 
ing out for walks together, or initiating 
each other into the mysteries of various 
kinds of fancy-works as the days got colder 
and less inviting for out-of-door exercise. 
It was just as well for Cecil she had this 
companion, as the Colonel's visits became 
more frequent and prolonged, and her 
father's constant praises of him more 
irksome, pointing as they did towards 
one particular end, which she dreaded as 
the greatest evil that could possibly befall 
her. 

" That poor fellow is very much to be 
pitied," Leveston remarked one day to 
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his daughter, just after Houston had left 
the room ; " cannot I prevail on you to 
look a little more favorably on him ? " 
"Don't you think 1 am more to be 

Eitied? "she asked, passionately. "Pressed 
y a father whom 1 love, to marry a man 
I detest ; harassed by his constant society 
and presence, I cannot do it, papa dear ; 
I may be driven mad by his persistence 
— I sometimes fear I shall be — but take 
him willingly, I can never." 

" And what, my child, will you do when 
I am gone? — for I know now that my 
life will not be a long one. Don't you 
know that it is my love for you, and my 
anxiety to provide you a home, that 
makes me urge this step on you." 

" I feel sure you mean what is right," 
she answered; "but do you think it 
would be fair to Colonel Houston that I 
should marry him with the sole aim and 
object of providing myself with a com- 
fortable home, when 1 not only do not 
love him, but cannot conquer my instinc- 
tive dislike to him. No, dear, your 
weakness makes you take a gloomy view 
of things ; but I hope it may be many a 
long day yet before I shall want any pro- 
tection but yours 1 " 

" Think of it, Cecil — don't decide on 
the matter too hurriedly : to please me, 
try and consider it, and if you can bring 
yourself to do as I wish, you will make 
me happier than I had ever hoped to be 
again." 

Poor Cecil ! she saw her father was 
low and full of gloomy forebodings, and 
she would so much have liked to please 
him by doing as he wished, if it had been 
possible ; only that which he wanted was 
so impossible, she could not even think 
of it. What should she do ? If she had 
only some friend she could confide in, 
and with whom she could talk it over. 

Stay 1 Mrs. Villars was the very per- 
son, and though of coui'se she would 
repeat all Cecil said to her husband, after 
the fashion of young wives, yet, to be 
sure, he had a pretty good idea of what 
was going on already, and what she had 
to say was nothing to be ashamed of. It 
was rather late one gloomy Winter's day 
when this idea came into ner head. Vil-< 
lars, she knew, was out, so telling her 
father where she was goin^, she put on 
her coat and hat, and hurried off to her 
friend's quarters. 

Mrs. ViUars was snugly seated on a low 
stool by the fire, her habit on, and her 
hat lying on the floor beside her, she hav- 
ing just come in from a ride ; and finding 
letters awaiting her arrival, she had sat 
down to read them before changing her 
dress. She threw letters and aljl away as 



Cecil entered, and greeted her wann^.- 

" Come and sit by the fire," she criec3. 
"I am nearly frozen, though I have beeii 
riding. It is very cold out ; Hedworth isr 
away, and I am dfull and stupid, so come 
and cheer me up a little, like a good girl." 

" I want to have a chat with you, cer- 
tainly," Cecil answered; "but whether 
you'U be brightened up by what I have 
to say, I can't tell. At any rate, though 
not a cheerful subject, to me i^s an im- 
portant one." 

" Then I guess it," cried Emily Villars 
gayly. " The Colonel has proposed, and 
you don't know whether to take him or 
not." 

"No, indeed," she replied. "He did 
that long ago, and I gave him his answer. 
But how did you guess it ? " 

" Well, to tell you the truth, Hedworth 
had been saying the Colonel was awfully 
spoonev, as he calls it, about you, and he 
seemed, to think the man was so deter- 
mined, in the end you would be worried 
into taking him." 

" I gave Villars credit for knowing me 
better," cried Cecil indignantly. " He 
must be aware that nothing would induce 
me to have that man. But my father, 
who, poor fellow ! is still ailing after his 
accident, is very low, and takes most 
gloomy views into his head. I don't 
think ne's worse, indeed he looks to me 

Eretty well, but he fidgets and worries 
imself witlf the idea that I have no one 
to take care of me, if any thing was to 
happen to him; and he's always trying 
to persuade me to think better of the 
Colonel, I can't do that; he's distaste- 
ful to me in every way ; and I came to 
you to-day to tell me what you think. 
Am I not right in refusing to marry this 
man, even at my father's earnest desire, 
when I feel towards him as I do ? " 

"If there is no chance of your liking 
him better in time to come, you are 
right," answered the young wife, think- 
ing she could not marry a man she did 
not care about. " Tell me," she went on 
coaxingly, " is there no one else in the 
case ? For any girl who is perfectly 
heart-whole may in time learn to love 
even a man she once disliked, if he is 
patient and persevering." 

Cecil blushed deeply as she replied, ( 
" I don't see why I should be ashamed to 
tell it you. There is a reason why this 
man can never be more to me than he is 
at present, and also why I feel so very 
strongly against him as I do. YoU may 
have heard Villars speak of a Captain 
Anstruther of this regiment, who was 
cashiered a short time ago ? " 
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"I have," Mrs. Villars answered. 

"Hed worth told me all about it. He 

didn't believe the truth of the charge." 

"I should think not," cried Cecil. "I 
believe the Colonel got up the story ex- 
pressly to put Grerald Anstruther out of 
the regiment ; therefore you cannot won- 
der that, even to please my father, I find 
it impossible to be friendly with such a 
man." 

"I don't wonder at your aversion to 
Colonel Houston, if such is your opinion 
of him,'' answered her friend; "but I 
think you wrong him. Disagreeable as 
his face is in many ways, there is a cer- 
tain honesty about it, that forbids such a 
suspicion. But if you came to me for 
advice, though I fancy your mind was 
made up, no matter what course I urged, 
I should say to you, hold by your love 
through evil report and good report, as 
. long as you feel you truly care for him. 
No worldly position or advantages, no 
paternal blessing, would soothe your 
conscience, or give you peace with your- 
self, if you knew you had betrayed the 
man who trusted you. Perhaps I am a 
bad counsellor, for I have no troubles of 
the kind," she continued, smiling; "but 
I feel that, in a case like this, to follow 
the dictates of your heart must be the 
light course." 

" You have given me courage," Cecil 
said, rising. " I was so afraid I was self- 
ish, in thus preferring my own happiness 
to my father's; but it isn't for myself 
alone I am striving — the battle would 
be short then, I feel." 

" Child, remember this," answered her 
friend, looking down on her gravely from 
her superior height ; " only lifelong mis- 
ery can result from marrying one for 
whom you have neither love nor respect. 
No father has a right to demand such a 
sacrifice from his child — no child has a 
right to yield it." 

" I will not forget our conversation, it 
will keep me up and comfort me often, I 
have no doubt," the girl replied, saying 
good-by as she spoke, and running back 
to her father's house with a lighter heart 
than she had had for some time. 

During all this time no letter had 
reached her from Anstruther. Mail 
after mail went by, and still no news of 
him anived. She began to wonder what 
had happened, if he had gone up the 
country to some place from which posts 
didn't run, but she never for a moment 
doubted his loyalty. Then her letters, 
had they reached him ? If they had not, 
she feared he might fall back into his 
old mistrust of her, and she had no way, 
^hen so far separated, to prove her truth. 



" ril hope for the best," she would try 
to say, courageously, when thes3 doleful 
ideas came into her mind ; " but it is a 
long, long time to wait — thi'ee years ; 
and then, who knows, he may never 
return — I may never see him again." 

This doubting, and fearing, and fret- 
ting was a trial certainly to the poor lit- 
tle Queen, and it moved even Houston's 
heart to see how white and transparent 
she had become, and what a wistful ex- 
pression there was in her shadowy eyes ; 
but when he noticed it he would sigh 
impatiently, and think, " She is grieving 
stUl for that villain; it's a good thing 
for her he's gone, though I wish she 
didn't fret so much about him." 

There was more trouble in store for 
her, however, when day by day Leveston 
got worse and wasted away before her. 
Then she began to fear sometimes that it 
might be as ne said, that he was going to 
leave her ; and a cold, cruel fear would 
grasp her heart, as she thought what she 
should do, left all alone in the wide 
world. He faded slowly, sometimes a 
little better, when her hopes would 
revive, and she would be almost merry 
again; but these rallies were always fol- 
lowed by relapses, getting worse and 
more prolonged each time, till at last, all 
hope left her, and she began to see 
clearly she should never have her father 
as he had once been again : nay more, 
that it was only for a very short time 
longer she should have him at all. 

Then a passionate rebellion to the will 
of God sprang up in her heart. She was 
no worse than others, that she should be 
visited in . this way. She was so young, 
she thought, with plaintive self-pity, and 
already all the brightness, the joy, the 
hope had passed out of her life. A gray 
dark future spread before her, for even 
the one bright point to which she had 
looked forward was hidden now from her 
sight, and she had no heart to seek it. 

Houston's attentions and kindness to 
her father she watched with a sullen, 
silent apathy. This man of whom she 
thought so badly was tender as a woman 
with the invalid, who had conceived a 
strong liking for his formerly distrusted 
and disliked Colonel. Indeed it was no 
wonder the dying man loved him, and 
looked so eagerly for his return when- 
ever he had been absent for a short time. 
Every little helpful act that the most 
devoted friendship could prompt did 
the Colonel think of; there was not a 
wish expressed, or even unexpressed, 
that was not fulfilled, and with a deli- 
cacy for which Cecil had not civen him 
credit. He even avoided intruding him- 
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self upon her, visiting her father most 
at times when he knew she would be 
absent. 

Every one believed, of course, that, 
much as he might like the invalid, there 
was an end and aim in this devotion; 
and all Cecil's old friends stood aside, as 
it were, looking at the life-story being 
played out before their eyes, with a keen 
mterest in its termination, but yet no 
doubt whatever as to what the end would 
be. 

"Poor little Queen! it's all up with 
her," said Ainslie, as he sat on the arm 
of a chair in Brabazon*s room, smoking ; 
"she'll marry the Colonel as sure as a 
gun, though I don't believe she cares 
about him either." 

" And so no doubt she will ; indeed I 
don't see how she can save herself from 
doing it,'' commented Villars afterwards, 
recounting the speech to his wife. 

If she had only known it, the whole 
regiment looked ux)ou the affair as set- 
tled ; whilst the Colonel himself, though 
half afraid of her self-reliant deter- 
mined nature baffling him at the last, 
felt her escape was almost impossible, 
and was easier and happier accordingly. 
One day, as Cecil sat by the sofa on 
which her father was lying (he hardly 
ever sat up now\ he began — 

" Have you tnought of what I said to 
you last time we talked about my illness, 
and when 1 told you I should not long be 
left with you ? " 

"Papa, papa, don't talk to me about 
it," she cried. " I fear you are right now, 
but I cannot bear you to speak about it. 
Let me blind myself as long as I can." 

"It isn't that, child, I wish to talk 
about," he answered, sadly ; " that must 
come some time — a little sooner or a 
little later is the only difference, and we 
must all learn to meet it if we would be 
happy. But about you, my child, that is 
what troubles me. Don't you see how 
this man cares for you, and, in spite of 
your aversion, treats me with such ten- 
derness, for your sake ? Can't you feel 
that it is ail on your account? — and 
don't you know that if he is' willing to 
serve for you so long and so patiently, 
his love must indeed be one on which 
you can rely, and that will not fail you 
m time of need, as a less tried affection 
might have done." 

"Father," she said, dropping on her 
knees beside his sof ar suddenly, " listen 
to me. Do you remember my telling 
you, one day last Summer (how long ago 
it seems now !) that I loved Grerald An- 
struther, who was cashiered through this 
Colonel Houston's means, and on his 



accusation ? Do you remember my tell- 
ing you he would return for me in three 
years' time to marry me ? What I said 
then, I say now ; ncHie other than that 
man have I ever loved ; none other than 
that man will I ever marry; and you 
would have me take the enemy who 
ruined him I Forgive me, father, if I 
pain you by this refusal; any other re- 
quest you make I will obey, even to giv- 
ing up the? man I love, but I can never be 
Colonel Houston's wife." 

Leveston sighed faintly as he an- 
swered, 

" Infatuated child, how can a man con- 
victed of such a crime be any longer 
worthy in your eyes ? " 

" Convicted, but not guilty," she re- 
plied, proudly. " Oh ! father, don't you 
see how mucn dearer his noble patience, 
his unjust sufferings, have made him to 
me, than if he had led a gay, prosperous 
life, and been admired ana courted by 
the world? Then his position might 
have pleased me, now his trials and 
fortitude ennoble him in my eyes. 
Believe me, dear, in this — he never 
committed the crime of which he was 
accused, and I am not alone in thinking 
thus. Villars and Paget both agree with 
me." 

" Where is he now ? " asked Leveston, 
after a pause, during which he made no 
comment on his daughter's last asser- 
tion. 

" In Queensland, somewhere," she an- 
swered ; " he was to have written to me, 
but I have heard nothing of him since 
he left this country." 

" He will never come back thence, I 
warn you," said Leveston ; " he will 
marry out there some gay colonial lady, 
whilst you are wasting your youth wait- 
ing for him. Be wise in time, darling ; 
do as your father implores you on his 
dying bed. God will reward your, obedi- 
ence." 

Perhaps, for a minute, a remembrance 
of her old childish reluctance to learn 
that command flashed through her mind 
as he spoke ; but her heart was too 
heavy for the recollection even to pro- 
voke a smile, and she answered, sadly, 

" Don't make my trial harder for me 
to bear than it is already. He will be 
true, I know; whether he will ever come 
back to me, is another question. It 
seems to me all the rest of the world is 
happy except me, and those about me. 
Our good days are past, I suppose. If I 
had known how quickly they would 
have fled, how much more I should have 
valued them I Wouldn't you like them 
back again, papa, dear? — those happy 
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days in India, when you were well and 
strong ? " 

" I am tired," he replied, " and would 
rest gladly, if only you were happy. I 
coulcm't five my life over again, it has 
been too weary. K I could wish at all 
now about any thing, it would be that I 
might lie with your mother under the 
banian tree in the Indian graveyard. 
But that is not possible, and I have no 
other desire save for you." 

But she couldn't promise what he 
wanted. It seemed to her, thinking 
Colonel Houston guilty, as she did, of 
having got up the charge upon which 
Anstruther was condemned, that the 
vengeance of Heaven would fall on her 
if she perjured herself before Grod, by 
vowing to love and honor one whom she 
believed criminal, and hated in propor- 
tion as she loved the man he had in- 
jured. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE CRIMINAL DISCOVERED. 

It was rather early next day when 
Houston called, and something strange 
in his manner struck Cecil at once ; he 
seemed excited, as though he had some- 
thing to say, and yet he appeared to have 
extreme difficulty in bringing it out, 
•whatever it might be. 

He moved about uneasily, took up his 
liat and laid it down again, asked Leves- 
ton repeatedly how he felt, and when 
answered, didn't appear to hear what 
was said. 

Cecil, remarking this, after a few 
minutes rose to leave the room, imagin- 
ing he had a private communication to 
make to her father ; but he, seeing her 
intention, stopped her, saying, 

"Don't go. Miss Leveston. I've got 
something to say I want you to hear. 
The fact is," he continued, looking down 
and getting very red in the face, " I was 
wrong about Anstruther, and he never 
doctored the horse at all." 

" I knew it," Cecil answered simply ; 
whilst her father asked, 

" What do you mean, Houston ? The 
evidence was conclusive, not to mention 
his confusion." 

" We were all wrong, nevertheless," he 
replied, "and the Queen was right. I 
can't tell you,'* he went on hurriedly, 
" how cut up I've been to think we've 
broken an innocent man. I found it out 
late yesterday evening, and I've not been 
able to get it out of my head ever since. 



The worst of it is, I don't see how to 
repair the mischief." 

"I don't think he'd take reparation 
from your hands," answered Cecil 
proudly. "You allowed yourself to be 
so blinded by hate and prejudice as not 
to see how utterly impossible it was ue 
should commit such a low mean crime." 

" He would be very wrong if he allowed 
resentment to stand in the way of any 
amends I could make him; but I fear 
there is nothing to be done, except to 
proclaim his innocence as widely as his 
supposed guilt has been made known." 

Cecil looked at him for a minute or 
two earnestly; but his eyes were bent 
down, and he did not perceive that she 
was watching him. His faee was still 
flushed, and there was a dejected, 
troubled expression on his countenance 
that convinced Cecil it had cost him no 
slight struggle to come forward so 
bravely and confess his error. Her 
father said nothing, but wondered silent- 
ly how the man had been able thus to 
deal a death-blow to all his hopes. 

Suddenly the young girl, rising and 
advancing with swift, noiseless motion to 
Colonel Houston, who never raised his 
eyes as she approached, held out her hand, 
saying, 

" I honor you more. Colonel, for what 
vou have done to-day than I ever did 
before. Let us be friends. I will con- 
fess now that I always imagined you had 
got up the charge, and suborned those 
witnesses, in order to put the man you 
disliked out of the regiment. I see I 
was mistaken, and beg your pardon 
heartily for the wrong I did you by such 
a suspicion." - 

" Is it possible you really thought so 
badly of me?" he began, taking her 
proffered hand ; " then perhaps " — he 
stopped suddenly, for something in the 
expression of her face, and her sudden 
withdrawal, warned him he was about 
to tread on dangerous ground. 

" But how did you find out your mis- 
take? " asked Leveston at length; "you 
have not told us a word about that, and 
I am anxious to know." 

" Well, I must go back a good way to 
make it plain," answered the Colonel. 
" But first of all, let me ask you if you 
remember my groom ; I don't mean my 
soldier-servant, but the other fellow I 
kept I had a fancy for him, he was 
such a splendid rider. I saw him one 
day in Mexico, mounted on a young colt 
that had gained itself a great name from 
its untamable character and beauty. He 
succeeded in subduing it completely, 
though it had got the better of every one 
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who had mounted it before. Being fond 
of horses, and generally keeping a good 
many, I took it into my head that this 
fellow would be just the kind of man 
I should like to have about the stables.' 
He seemed to understand animals very 
well, and, notwithstanding a certain 
ignorance of our methods of doing many 
tiiings, to be a handy, clever man. 

" He entered my service very willingly, 
and c^me over to England with me, ful- 
filling my expectations in every way as 
regarded the care and training of the 
horses put imder his charge, but a pre- 
cious scamp in other respects. 

" Not very long before those races, I 
caught him in a ruffianly act, which pro- 
voked me very much ; and having a 
riding-whip in my hand, I, without at all 
considering what I was doing, gave him 
a pretty good hiding with it, imtil it 
smashed in pieces; and then, throwing 
him the wages due to him, I told him to be 
off, and not let me see him near the place 
again. After it was over, I began to 
think I ran a very fair chance of feeling 
a dagger in my back some day, as a 
Mexican never forgives a blow; but it 
would not have entered into my head to 
attribute any thing else to him. A few 
days after I had turned him away, I re- 
ceived a letter from a gentleman m this 
part of the world, Mr. Mayleigh, who 
keeps hounds near here, asking whether 
I could recommend the man as head 
groom, he being in want of one, and the 
lellow having come to him for employ- 
ment. I wrote to say I considered him a 
good and careful hand over horses, but 
an unmitigated ruffian in other respects. 
To this letter I got no answer, and until 
yester.day never knew whether Mr. May- 
leigh had taken him into his service or 
not, though I once or twice thought I saw 
a man resembling Josd riding through 
the streets since I have been here.'* 

"And is it this man who did it?" 
asked Cecil eagerly. " How did you find 
it out?" 

" In this way,'* Houston answered. " I 
was out riding yesterday, and not far 
from Mr. Mayleigh *s place I saw before 
me, on the road, a man mounted on a 
magnificent young horse, that, to judge 
by its evident fright and fury, had never 
been ridden before. Now that is all very 
well on an American prairie, where you 
can force an animal to gallop at full speed, 
straight on until.it is ready to drop from 
exhaustion ; but here, on narrow, crooked, 
hard roads, it is nothing short of mad- 
ness, and as it struck me none but my 
foolhardy friend Josd would do such ^ 
tbin^, I kept some way behind him, 



watching the struggle with great inter- 
est, and ready, if he succeeded in con- 
quering the animal, to call him a fine 
fellow, in spite of his rascally character. 
H6 got on very well for a time, having, 
as I found afterwards, not only a for- 
midable bit in the animal's mouth, but 
also a running noose of rope round its^* 
neck, just at the windpipe ; so that when- 
ever the brute tried to bolt, or became 
more than he could manage with the 
bridle, he quietly choked it into submis- 
sion with me lasso. The road was not a 
very wide one, there being just enough 
room for two carts to pass each other 
easily. Presently he came to a place 
where some proprietor, who owned land 
on both sides of the road, was building 
walls, to fence in his property. The 
walls were of solid masonry, and nearly 
finished, waiting only for coping stones * 
to complete them. These stones, and 
numbers of others, left over after the 
completion of the walls, lay all along 
inside them, as, of course, was the best 
place for them. 

" Just as the man I was watching got 
between these walls, a cart came along, 
well loaded with turf. The yoimg horse 
had evidently never met any thing of the 
kind before, and the sight mcreased ten- 
fold the terror that was already madden- 
mg hun. Swerving from the cart, he 
gave a short bucking spring in the direc- 
tion of the wall, and, as I think, the man 
Josd, seeing his head turned that way, 
and being quite unable to force an un- 
mouthed animal round, in so enclosed a 
space, backed towards the cart, drove the 
spurs into him, and let him go at the 
wall. Be that as it may, I saw the horse 
gather himself together and rise at the 
leap, which, besides being a very solid 
wall, as I have said, was at least five feet 
high. As might have been expected, the 
fright and bewilderment of the animal 
were so great, and he was so totally 
ignorant of the nature of the work re- 
quired of him, that he didn't get his 
fore-legs clear over ; and being unable to 
put them under him in time, turned quite 
over, falling on top of his rider, amongst 
the coping-stones and rubbish on me 
other side. 

"It was a fearful-looking fall, and I 
rode up at once, to see if any thing seri- 
ous had happened. Before I could come 
to the spot, the horse had struggled to 
his feet, and made off, leaving the man 
lying in a pool of blood, to all appear- 
ance dead. I sent the turf-cart man for 
water and assistance, whilst I tied my 
nag by the roadside,, and climbed over 
the wall to the injured man. He was 
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frightfully wounded, but had his senses 
about him, and recognized me imme- 
diately ; for it was JosS, as I had fancied. 

"*I am done for, Senor,'" he gasped, 
after a minute or two's silence. * I feel 
that brute has killed me ; though it was 
my own fault, too,' he added, his charac- 
teristic liking for horses compelling him 
to speak the truth ; * he did the best he 
knew, and wasn't to blame for the acci- 
dent, as I hope you'll tell the master, if 
I'm dead before 1 see him.' 

" Then he went on, with frequent inter- 
ruptions from pain and f aintness, to tell 
me that it was he who had drugged my 
horse the night of the races. 

" * Do you remember the time you gave 
me a beating, sir ? * he asked. 

" I said I did ; and he then went on to* 
tell me how he had sworn to be revenged 
on me, but fearing to use the dagger in a 
country where the laws against such 
offences were so stringent, he had hit on 
the other expedient as likely to annoy 
me more, and also be lucrative to him ; 
for he told me he made no end of money 
betting against me, 

" I then asked him how he got into the 
stable; and it came out, after a little 
hesitation, that late in the evening he 
had contrived to fall in with Marks, 
shortly before tattoo, and persuaded him 
to take a glass or two of some very fine 
rum with him. Of course, as the rum 
was very strongly drugged, Marks had 
not swallowed it many minutes before he 
was in a state of stupor, and Joa6 in 
possession of the key of the stables. 

" This was long after Anstruther had 
been down,, and there was no one loiter- 
ing about. He slipped in, closed the 
door behind him, and was about to creep 
on to Blue Lightning's stall, when he 
trod on somethmg, the feel of which he 
did not recognize. He stooped and 
picked it up; it was a gentleman's glove; 
and, though not knowing to whom it be- 
longed, he fancied it might serve to di- 
vert siippicion from himself, if left in the 
horse's stall. We know he acted on this 
design, and, the animal being dosed, he 

Suietly slipped back to where he had left 
larks, without being noticed, and with- 
out exciting any suspicion. The key 
was replaced in the man's pocket, and 
leaving him near the door of his hut, 
where his comrades, entering, could not 
fail to observe him, he stole away. 

"It was very cleverly managed; for 
some good-natured comrades finding him, 
he was reported as sick, and when the 
investigation began it was known by 
many mat he had been ill in bed all the 
evening — or, at least, almost from the 



time he left his comrades, after Anstru- 
ther's returning from the stables. Thus, 
if I had ever been inclined to suspect 
him, which I was not, his alibi was very 
clearly proved, and his innocence would 
have been easily established." 

** And this is the way poor Gerald was 
hunted down 1 " Cecil murmured in a low 
tone, but not so low as to escape alto- 
gether the hearing of Houston, who felt, 
to repair the wrong he had committed, 
he had indeed been obliged to destroy his 
own hopes, and who would gladly nave 
left, now that he had done what he con- 
sidered his duty; but Leveston called 
him back. 

" What about the man Josd ? " he 
asked. " Is he dead ? " 

"No, not yet; the doctor says he has 
a wonderful constitution, and it is just 
possible he may get over it. K he does, 
I hope his illness will have made him a 
better man, though I must say he seemed 
rather proud than sorry when he made 
his confession to me. Indeed, I think 
what prompted him to do it was a fear 
that, if he died without telling, I might 
never know it was his vengeance. I 
must be off now. I wish I knew where 
Anstruther was, that I might write and 
tell him his innocence was proved." 

"The only address we know of," said 
Cecil quickly, before her father could an- 
swer, "is Brisbane, Queensland. Direct 
to the post-office there; but it is very 
doubtful if he will ever get it." 

He turned and went, trying, as long as 
he was before the eyes of the world, to 
keep up a bold front; but when he 
reached his quarters, he sat down by the 
table, resting his head on his crossed 
arms, and feeling as if this misery that 
he endured was greater than he could 
bear. 

"She writes to him," he muttered 
through his clinched teeth. " Why did 
I discover his innocence? He will re- 
turn and marry her ; and I — I am noth- 
ing to her — worse than nothing, indeed, 
for she hates me as the man who ruined 
him. Now I have destroyed myself," he 
moaned, "by telling her this; and yet 
what else could I do ? Could I have 
kept it secret, and let all men believe 
him gtiilty? No, that would be too 
base; even for her, bad as I am, and 
much as I hate the fellow, so that I would 
we could meet in fair fight, and try which 
is the better man — that would have been 
too black a deed for me. * Tout est perdu 
hopnis Vhonneur,'* was what the old French* 
King wrote home after his defeat," he 
added, raising his head and smiling a 
ghastly smile; "and I think truly I 
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might say the same. Every thing fails 
me, but the poor heritage of a barren 
honor I was' taught to cleave to in my 
childhood. OhI little Queen, little 
Queen," he went on passionately, " evil 
was the day and dark the hour for me 
when I met you ; for you have stolen my 
strength from me, as Delilah charmed 
Samson's might from him. I cannot 
leave you, though I know I should be 
better and happier far could I forget 
you; I cannot win you, I cannot hate 
you, I can do nothing but love on like a 
maudlin fool, drinking in the light of 
your sweet eyes when they rest on me ; 
listening to your gentle voice ; living on 
the few kind words you throw so care- 
lessly to me now and then, as you would 
throw a crust to your dog. And this man 
I have wronged, how much happier he is 
in spite of all — curse him I For he 
knows he has your heart, my Queen, and 
that you are loyal to the death, whilst he 
is toiling to win you in foreign lands. 
Be a man, Houston 1 " he added, rising 
with sudden energy, and passing his 
hand across his face, as if to wipe away 
the torturing thoughts that oppressed 
him. " You have had yourself to decide 
your fate this day; be brave, and make 
another struggle ; learn to gain the mas- 
tery over your own heart, and forget her ; 
leave her for a while, and come back a 
new man.*' 

He called his servant with a sudden 
determination, and ordered him to pack 
up his things. He telegraphed for leave, 
and whilst waiting for an answer, wrote 
a few short lines to Anstruther, telling 
him of the discovery he had made, and 
expressing sorrow for having misjudged 
him. It did indeed cost him an enort to 
write thus to the man he hated, and own 
himself in the wrong ; but he was brave 
enough in those things, and followed the 
dictates of honor without flinching. He 
saw no one else that day, and left next 
morning early, with the full determina- 
tion that he would not return until he 
had torn this fatal love from his heart. 

In the mean time, when the Colonel left 
them, Cecil and her father remained for 
a time looking at each other, both over- 
come by their own feelings, and too much 
pre-occupied to speak. At last Leveston 
murmured in a broken voice, 

" My child, you were right, and I have 
behaved badly to my old friend. What 
could have possessed me to believe him 

failty? But, indeed, he looked like it, 
is confusion was so apparent." 
"But he explained that," she inter- 
rupted. " Surely it was natural that, see- 
jDg himself accused of such a crime before 



such an enemy, his heart should have 
failed him with foreboding terror. He was 
himself soon, when the first shock of see- 
ing what his fate would be was past, and 
then he took his course at once boldly and 
bravely ; and I doubt not, if he stDl lives, 
toils as busily with his hands, and per- 
forms his present work in life as well, as 
though he had never had any thing else 
to do." 

" No doubt he does," her father an- 
swered, " for he was a brave fellow. But 
he is thousands of miles away ; and even 
if he hears his innocence is proved, it 
may be years before we see him again. 
In the mean time, I shall have died, and 
he will never know how it has grieved 
my last hours to think I judged him 
harshly, and deserted him m his need. 
Tell him, my child, if you see him again 
— though I fear that will never be; I 
have it on my mind that he will not 
hear the news of his acquittal from sus- 
picion — but if he does return, let him ^ 
know that I, who will then be dead, ask 
his pardon for having believed the cruel 
charge brought against him." 

He lay back exhausted, while Cecil 
wept quietly beside him. That her 
father was dying day by day was only 
too clear, and it seemed to her his words 
had a prophetic sound, coming as they 
did from one on the brink of the grave. 
What if he too was gone, and her father's 
forebodings should be fulfilled, that she 
should never see him again ! It was 
very possible, something whispered prob- 
able, or why had her letters passed 
entirely unnoticed? 

How closely joy and sorrow dog each 
other's footsteps in this life ! An hour 
ago, and the news had seemed the 
gladdest she had heard for many a long 
day ; but now her happiness was turned 
to grief with the thought that he whom 
it most concerned, and whose spirit would 
so have. bounded with rapture and pride 
at hearing it, might perhaps be lying 
cold and still, where neither joy nor 
pleasm*e, grief nor pain, shall ever cause 
the wildest heart one passing throb. 

As for her father, he remembered bit- 
terly the dark agonized face turned in 
piteous appeal to his accusers, as he 
asked, almost in vain,, for some to believe 
his word. He could realize now how it 
must have wrung that haughty spirit to 
plead for thart which had formerly been 
to him as the air he breathed, and as 
little thought of, also — namely, the 
trust and confidence of those about him. 
He could not help asking himself how 
would he have borne such a trial ; and a 
kind of groan escaped him as he thought 
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what might have been his position had 
only suspicion chanced to fall on him. 

For, being ill, he felt, more strongly 
than perhaps he would have willingly 
acknowledged, the weakness of his char- 
acter, which had fought his battle in the 
world very indifferently, even when sur- 
rounded by affection and trust, and 
which would have succumbed altogether, 
had any such overwhehning trial fallen 
to his lot. 

Then he thought of Houston's act that 
day. H he had been in the wrong, and 
had hunted a man almost to the death 
on false premises, would he have had the 
courage to come forth boldly and ac- 
knowledge his mistake the instant he 
discovered it — even thereby ruining his 
hopes, when he seemed about to reach 
their fulfilment? He almost thought 
not, though he knew it was right, and 
could see the grandeur of the act, but he 
was so weak, so miserably weak, what 
another man would do at' any cost, be- 
cause it was his duty, and the right 
thing to do, he would avoid, or at least 
try to shirk, he knew; and he could not 
but fear he would at least have put off 
confessing his error for a little longer, 
had he been the Colonel. 

He wished Houston had waited until 
every thing was settled, as it must have 
been soon, and until he had passed away 
from this troublesome world. The man 
was noble and worthy indeed who could 
act as the Colonel had done ; and with 
none would he sooner leave his child, 
though his manner might not be as lov- 
able, nor his face as prepossessing, as 
those of some others. 

Regrets were useless, and yet he 
coulda't help feeling regret; first for the 
false judgment that had caused all this 
pain, then for the too early discovery of 
its falseness, that destroyed the hopes 
he had cherished. Poor man I he was 
weaker than ever now, and sorrowed 
more for the trouble it caused him, and 
the derangement of his plans, than for 
the gallant life blighted by the hasty 
suspicions of himself and his fellows. 

Presently, whilst they each sat buried 
in sad thoughts, Villars came in. 

"What is this rumor that's going 
about V " he said. " They say Anstru- 
ther's innocence has been proved — as, 
indeed, I always knew it would be ; but 
they say, also, it was the Colonel discov- 
ered the real culprit, and confessed the 
wrong done to Anstruther, which I can 
hardly believe. He's too proud to own 
himself in the wrong." 

" You don't do him justice, indeed you 
don't 1 '* cried Cecil earnestly. " It is 



quite true, as is said — the Colonel found 
it out and proclaimed it. He came here 
just a short time a^o to tell us, and 
seemed most anxious it should be known 
everywhere. He was greatly distressed 
to think he had been the means of break- 
ing a man on a false charge." 

" I hear he is going on leave," replied 
Villars. " I dare say he wishes to get all 
the talk about it over before he shows 
again. One of the first he told was the 
man Marks, who, it seems, was drinking 
with the fellow that did it, and who, 
knowing that something had been put 
into his drink, was in an awful funk 
whilst the trial was going on, for fear his 
misdemeanor should be discovered. He 
knew he had nothing to do with the 
doctoring of the horse, but he was aware, 
also, he had not been in a fit state to 
watch over his master's interests that 
night, and that if this camq to light he 
should get into trouble. I noticed that 
his manner was confused and frightened 
that evening," went on Villars ; " but it 
passed off quickly, and I thought no 
more about it, wnen I found his com- 
rade's account tallied so exactly with 
his. Pm sorry now I didn't pomt out 
his embarrassment, and have him ques- 
tioned; the matter might have been 
cleared up at once had that been done. 
I'm glad, however, to hear it's all put 
straight, and what's more, that the Colo- 
nel really had the honesty to tell what he 
discovered. We shall end by liking that 
man, I foresee, in spite of his disagreea- 
ble exterior. Emily has always stood up 
for him from the first, and says there's a 
gi'eat deal of good in him, hidden by a 
very tyrannical temper." 

"I dare say she's ri^ht," answered 
Cecil ; " but in the mean time he has al- 
lowed that temper so to get the better of 
him as to cause him to do a mischief he 
will find it very hard to repair. I wish 
we could get news of Anstruther^ and 
find out what has become of him." 

** I'll tell you what," said Villars, after 
a pause, during which he appeared to be 
thinking earnestly ; " Emily nas a brother 
who is going out to Queensland by the 
next steamer ; he sails in a day or two^ 
but still I think a letter would catch him 
before he leaves, and we might direct 
him to make inquiries for our friend the 
first thing on his landing. Wouldn't 
that do ? " 

" The very thing ! " cried Cecil, while 
Leveston looked up with a little more 
interest than he had yet taken in the 
conversation, and asked, languidly, if he 
could be found and returned in four 
months. 
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"Hardly so soon," Villars answered; 
" for no doubt he will be up the country. 
I should not thinlMt possible for him to 
be back in less tha^ half a year." 

Leveston shook hi/s head and sighed 
as he heard the "answer, knowing as he 
did that his hold on li^e would hardly 
last so long ; whilst Villars went off to 
get the letter written, to which in a few 
days he received an answer, posted just 
before young James sailed, saying that 
" he would use every exertion to discover 
his brother-in-law's old comrade." 

In the mean time, Houston's upright 
behavior about his error had excited 
various and conflicting comments amongst 
the officers of the regiment; some pro- 
nouncing him a brick, and not half a Dad 
fellow, whilst others sneered and said, 
" Very well contrived. He knew it must 
have come out some day, so thought it 
best to do the noble dodge, and tell him- 
self." But it was certainly those whose 
principles were most doubtful that thus 
accused their superior. 

Fine times all the young and gay 
spirits in the regiment had of it, too, 
under Major Cardew, who was a most 
easy-going officer, and who took Hous- 
ton's command in his absence. Houston, 
who had resolved to go southwards, and 
spend his leave in some radiant clims, 
where the beauties of nature, both ani- 
mate and inanimate, might wean his 
soul from the loved and unattainable, set 
sail in his beautiful yacht, " The Swallow," 
for the sunny shores of the Mediterra- 
nean. There was every thing on board 
to please the eye and while away the 
time. He had even that wildest and 
merriest fellow in the service, Dalton, of 
the — th, on board, going out to join his 
regiment at Malta; but he was sick at 
heart ; the gayest song, the wittiest jest 
— and with these his companion abound- 
ed — hardly called up an answering look 
on his dark face; his brow remained 
always sad, his gloomy unfathomable 
eyes never relaxed into a smile. 

"What's come to that fellow Hous- 
ton ? " mused Dalton one evening, watch- 
ing the Colonel as he leaned against the 
bulwarks gazing vacantly at me waves 
following each other m the vessel's 
wake. " He used to be as jovial a com- 
rade as any in the service, and now he's 
insupportable. For my own sake I must 
find out what it's all about, and see if I 
can cheer him up. There's nothing like 
doing a good action for one's own inter- 
ests. By the by, wasn't there some story 
about a girl he'd fallen desperately in 
love with ? I think Dumbleton told me 
something of Houston's having paid him 



a bet I heard them making about this 
girl, which was a proof she had added 
him to her list of victims. But what's 
making him so down ? I shouldn't hav^ 
said Houston was the man to let any 
other fellow take her from him. That's 
the clew, however, and I'll soon read the 
riddle now I've gone so far." 

Having arrived at this conclusion, Dal- 
ton threw the end of his cigar into the 
sea, and taking Houston by the arm, 
began walking him up and down the 
deck, talking gayly the while, and striv- 
ing, without success, to divert his com- 
panion's thoughts from the gloomy sub- 
ject that engrossed them. 

Stopping suddenly, when he saw his 
efforts were vain, Dalton planted him- 
self in front of his host with a quick 
determined movement that for a minute 
attracted Houston's attention. 

" This won't do," said the young fel- 
low peremptorily. • " Do you call this the 
proper way to treat a man? — for, by 
Jove I I don't. There were two or three 
fellows dying to take me out, and I gave 
the preference to you, because you had 
the character of being such a jolly com- 
panion, and a first-rate skipper; and 
now when I'm here hard and fast with 
you, out on the briny deep, and far re- 
moved from all hope oi succor, you 
take a fit of moping, moonstruck mad- 
ness, which I can only account for by 
supposing you're in love ; and I ask you, 
as a human creature and a gentleman, 
was it fair to beguile a fellow into sailing 
with a man in love ? If I'd known what 
to expect, do you think for one minute 
I'd have gone in for it ? A man in love 
enough to mope 1 Can any thing more 
irrational be conceived ? Come, man, if 
you can't have her don't be down. There 
are plenty fairer, that may prove more 
attainable in the land to which we're 
going." 

" Hush, Jack ! " cried Houston quickly. 
" I believe, as you say, I've treated you 
badly, but I had an idea you wanted to 
get out as soon as possible, and as ' The 
Swallow ' is the fastest boat out, 1 thought 
I was doing you a service. But don't 
talk of love, there's a good fellow, for 
you know nothing about it, except with 
regard to yourself, and it riles me to 
hear you speak of it." 

" The skipper's mad," muttered Jack 
Dalton, "telhng me I don't know any 
thing about love — I who broke into a 
Turk's harem near the SWeet Waters 
once, and carried off the black-eyed girl 
who used to throw me out messages in 
flowers. I was very spooney about her for 
a time, as he mignt remember, ahd was 
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near getting broke for my pains, the old 
heathen kicked up such a dust about it. 
But the man's mad, that's certain, and 
I'm afraid I was a fool for my pains 
when I came aboard this tight little 
craft, though she does leave the waves 
behind her like the bird she is named 
after." 

*'K you won't compare your passion 
for the Leilas and Zuleikas of Turkish 
harems with my love for this girl, I'll 
tell you about it," said Houston at 
length ; and then he related to his vola- 
tile companion all that the reader already 
knows. 

" And will you tell me what you left 
for just now?" asked Dalton, when he 
had finished. " The father is dying, and 
is anxious the girl should marry you; 
she has no protector, and will be glad in 
the end to obey her father, and taie you, 
to provide herself with a home. You 
certainly are the most foolish fellow I 
ever met, to think of leaving when the 
game was just in your own hands, par- 
ticularly when absence agrees with you 
80 badly as it seems to do. My advice 
is, crowd all sail, take me on to Malta, 
and go back across France, leaving the 
master to bring home * The Swallow.* If 
you make haste, and act energetically, 
you may have married her long before 
that fellow returns from Australia — if, 
indeed, he ever does." 

'* I believe you are right," answered 
Houston. " I feel I cannot go on in this 
way. It is my destiny, whilst life 
remains in me, to strive for her ; and I 
only feel as though I lived whilst I am 
in her presence, and working to gain her." 

Acting on this advice, Houston re- 
turned to Athlone before two months 
had elapsed, to the great surprise of all 
his subordinates, who knew he had three 
months' leave, and who had cerjbainly 
not expected him back before it had ex- 
pired, thinki;ig, very likely, he might 
apply for an extension, and remain away 
longer. 

The sick man was still lingering on, 
much as when Houston left, and greeted 
his Colonel's return with evident delight. 

" I am so glad to see you I " he sighed, 
with his faint, low voice, when Houston 
entered his room. " I was better for a 
little while after you left, but I am worse 
now, and I don't think I can last much 
longer." 

He did linger on, nevertheless, till two 
months more were past, when Mrs. Vil- 
lars heard from her brother, who had 
arrived in Queensland, and had at once 
begun the inquiries she had directed him 
to make. 



It was not necessary to pursue the in- 
vestigations far, however, as the whole 
country was ringing with the particulars 
of the failure of an ill-fated expedition 
that had started for the interior of the 
continent some time before. They had 
not returned, and no tidings of them had 
reached the settlements for many months. 
Just before young James arrived, how- 
ever, a second expedition, following in 
the same track, had come on all . that re- 
mained of those concerned in the first 
enterprise. They had perished, evident- 
ly of thirst, in a wide expanse of desert, 
though only a day's march from water, 
which would have saved them, had they 
but known of it. There they all were, 
some lying in the camp, others at differ- 
ent distances outside it, as though they 
had straggled off in search of that for 
want of which they were perishing. 
Nine men in all had started, and nine 
whitened skeletons, with fragments of 
tattered garments still covering them, 
and waving in the wind, were found on 
and around that ghastly camping-groimd. 
The native dogs had fattened on their 
flesh, the kites had picked their bones, 
but otherwise they had been left to lie 
as they fell, there being no traces of 
human footsteps near, nor any indication 
of the thievish blacks having plundered 
their remains. 

Amongst those who started on this 
fatal trip, there had been a new arrival 
of the name of Anstruther. He had 
been but a short time in the colony, and • 
there was no doubt of his identity with 
their friend, the description coinciding 
completely. 

Cecil was sitting with Emily Villars 
when this letter arrived, and sne recog- 
nized at once the foreign postmark. 
Breathlessly she watched her friend's 
face as she glanced over the closely- 
written sheets; and when she saw its 
expression sadden with every word read, 
a terrible foreboding of coming trouble 
seized her, and falling on her knees be- 
side Mrs. Villars, she exclaimed, 

" There is bad news ! — I know there 
is I — teU- me quickly, for Heaven's 

*^3M[y poor child," answered Emily \ 
"Vl&Llars, throwing her arms round the 
trembling girl, " it is all over — he will 
return no more." 

" No more ! " repeated the girl, pressing 
her hands to her heart, and gazing round 
her wildly; "he will return no morel 
He is gone, then ; gone without knowing 
his innocence had triumphed; gone with- 
out knowing I was f aitjiful ; gone with- 
out tasting the happiness life had in 
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store for him! Grone, and I am left 
waiting — waiting till the day of release 
comes, and I shall meet him at last. 
Oh I pray for me that that day may come 
quickly I *' She laid her head on her 
friend's shoulder; her whole frame 
trembled excessively, but no tears re- 
lieved her; misery seemed to have 
burned them up, and her bright hol- 
low eyes had a scared unnatural look. 
" Reaa me what he says," she went on, 
at length. So her friend read her the 
short account of the luckless expedition, 
and the certainty that he was of the 
party. "There is only papa now," she 
said, at length, rising, " and he won't be 
with me long. I must go to him. Pray 
for me, for I have no heart left." 

And thus she went back to her father, 
and told him all, with the same wild 
scared face, the same unnatural light in 
her glorious eyes. But her composure 
never failed her ; she was like a marble 
statue, and though day by day she faded 
to a beautiful transparent shadow, her 
spirit kept her up, and she waited on 
and watched over the dying man as 
usual. 

To Houston she was more gentle, 
when she came across him, or was forced 
to speak to him ; and once he took cour- 
age to say to her — 

"I am more grieved than I can ex- 
press that my discovery was made too 
late. I shall never forgive myself for 
having been so hasty in the matter." 

"You are not to blame, I suppose," 
she answered, wearily; "you did what 
was right, as soon as you discovered the 
wrong that had been committed, and 
that is all that can be expected of you." 

" Don't speak to me in that way. 
Queen," he replied ; " I do blame myself 
bitterly " — 

"Never call me by that name," she 
cried, passionately ; " it was he first gave 
it me, in the days when I was his little 
child friend, and I will not hear it from 
your lips." 

" Very well," he answered, sadly, " it 
shall be as you wish ; " and he went out, 
hoping less than ever, yet ftfliL more 
determined to persevere. ' ^ 







CHAPTER XXXI. 



A SAD BRIDAL. 



About two weeks after the news had 
arrived of Anstruther's death in the 
Australian bush, and while those who^ 
had known him still talked of and'J 



' lamented his loss, a manifest and de- 
cided change began to show itself in 
Leveston. 

He knew death was very near, and, as 
he had said often before, Cecil's fate was 
the only thing that troubled him. Full 
of this idea, he began the subject one 
day, when Houston was sitting with him, 
and when Cecil, as was her custom on 
these occasions, was working in another 
room. 

"Are you still as anxious afr ever, 
Houston, to have my little girl? Her 
troubles have changed her sadly of late, 
and you may not desire her now, broken- 
spirited and faded, for a wife, as you did 
in the days when she was the gay and 
lovely Queen of the Regiment." 

" As I loved her then,*' answered 
the Colonel, "so I love her now, only 
with tenfold more devotion, for I feel 
that I, in a great measure, am the cause 
of her troubles, and where shall I find a 
nobler, fairer, truer woman than this 
whom I have striven so long to win. 
Ohl if she were but mine, time would 
heal her regrets for the dead, and she 
would learn to love me. Let who will 
despair, I must still wait in hope." 

" She will have no money, you know," 
went on Leveston. "I am encumbered 
with debt, and have been putting off the 
settlement of my affairs year after year. 
I doubt if she will have a thousand 
pounds, and I have no one in whose 
charge to leave her, if she does not 
marry you. I think she will ; even if I 
can prevail on her at the last moment, 
you will take her by my dying bed, will 
you not, Houston ? " 

" Will I not I " he answered. « Were 
I dying myself, that happiness would 
give me new life. Whenever or wher- 
ever she will have me, I am willing to 
take her." 

So it was arranged with Houston, and 
the next time Leveston was alone with 
his daughter, he reverted again to the 
subject that had so often been discussed 
between then. 

" Darling," her father began, " I don't 
want to trouble you, and indeed you have 
had enough of pain and grief lately, but 
now I must speak about that which 
presses on my mind. In a day or two at 
most I shall be gone. What I hare to 
say, therefore, I must say at once, and 
clearly. I have not been as ^ood a 
father to you, my child, as I should have 
been. I have lived a self-indulgent life, 
and wasted the money that might have 
made you independent and comfortable 
I am gone. You will not have 
to keep you in the necessaries of 
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life ; and I have no relatives who would 
be willing to take you, and treat you as 
their own. There is but one way of 
providing for you that I see before me. 
I have often pointed it out to you, and 
you were not willing to please me then 
in the matter. Now, when I speak to 
you from my death-bed, and implore you 
to grant me the happiness of seeing you 
safe in the care of one so devoted, surely 
you cannot refuse to marry Houston." 

" Oh ! father," she cried piteously, 
" any thing but that I — any thing but 
that 1 I cannot marry. I can bear pov- 
erty, and work for my bread as a gov- 
erness, as other girls have done before 
me, but this J. must not do. Don't ask 
me, father." ^ 

"I have set my heart on it," he an- 
swered ; " and I cannot die till my wish 
U accomplished. Don*t keep me linger- 
ing here so long. I am weary of my 
life. Have pity on me and let me 

go." 

"Father! father 1** she cried wildly, 

"why must I sacrifice myself? I tell 
you that man is abhorrent to me I He is 
the murderer of my love, as surely, in 
truth, as though he had killed him with 
his own hand, for he sent him out to the 
country where he met his death. The 
curse of God would be on me if I mar- 
ried a man I hated 1 '' 

" K Houston is his murderer, I am 
also," groaned the dying man, " for I be- 
lieved him guilty, and joined with those 
that condemned him ; and, don't you see, 
child, we only did our duty, as it seemed 
to us, and we are not criminal because 
we were deceived. Besides, do you re- 
member a promise you made me, not 
long after I met with this accident — I 
asked you to do something for me that 
would allow me to die happy, but 'said I 
would not tell you what it was till the 
time came when I should require the sac- 
rifice of you, and you promised. Do you 
remember ? " 

"I remember," she murmured, faintly; 
" but, oh I not this — any thing but this, 
my father I " 

He turned away his head, that he 
might not see her grief — it troubled 
him; but obstinate, as weak men often 
are, he was determined to carry his point, 
saying to himself, " She will bless me for 
it some day." He therefore went on, 
" This is all I ask, Cecil. It is a little 
thing to do to please a dying father ; and 
mv time gets snorter ana shorter. I fear 
I nave not many hours to live. Oh I my 
child," he added, raising himself, and 
stretching out his hands towards her 
vdth sudden energy, " I long to depart in 
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peace. Will you not do this much to 
insure it ? " 

She rose from her kneeling position by 
her father's bedside, and paced the room 
once or twice in an agony, then she 
turned towards him and answered, 

"Why should I care so much about 
my happiness in this miserable life ? — 
and surely God will pardon my sin, if I 
commit it to secure my father's rest. I 
will try to do as you wish, if you do it 
quickly. But don't let me think over it, 
or I shall go mad. That may be my fate 
in the end," she muttered. 

As soon as she had promised, the fitful 
energy that had supported her father 
died away, and he fell back on his pil- 
low, gasping with difficulty, " Send, or it 
will be too late." 

Mechanically she sent for the Colonel, 
and there, by the bedside of the dying 
man, they were made man and wife, he 
gassing at them with happy eyes, from 
which the power of sight was surely 
passing, or he could not have failed to 
observe the look of horror and pain on 
the girl's wan, thin face, when her lover, 
now become her husband, placed the 
ring on her slender finger. 

As the last words were spoken, and 
the blessing pronounced, he whispered 
faintly, " My child, I am happy," sighing 
out his life with the words. 

tittering a wild shriek, the new-made 
wife sprang forward, and fell on her face 
across the corpse. Gently her husband 
tried to raise her, and take her from tha 
room; but she pushed him from her 
with sudden energy, saying, " Leave me 
alone with him whilst I have him. I 
shall go mad if you remain ! Mad ! '* 
she repeated in a whisper, pressing her 
hand to her throbbing forehead. "I 
think I am so already I " 

And this was the end for which Hous- 
ton had toiled and striven. He almost 
told himself, as he turned from the room, 
it would have been better for him he had 
never been bom, than have gained his 
wish in that fashion. But after he had 
recovered a little from the shock of the 
dregful scene, he began again to take 
courage. The human heart is so prone 
to hope, so slow to despond, that his 
kept whispering, " She is yours now. 
You love her wholly and devotedly. 
She will surely return your affection m 
time." 

For the present, however, he seemed 
farther than ever from obtaining what 
he wished; for as soon as Leveston's 
death became known, Emily Villars 
went over and obtained admittance to 
the room where the bereaved girl was. 
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She was lying, as Honston had seen her 
last, across her father's body ; her Irish 
maid, unable to prevail upon her to 
move, had thought it best to leave her 
alone until some friend should come who 
would have influence over her. 

With great difficulty Mrs. Villars drew 
her from the room ; but even when that 
was accomplished, it was still necessary 
she should have companionship, and 
some one to look after her. Her mind 
was in so desperate and unsettled a state, 
her friend feared that she might indeed 
lose her reason altogether if any fresh 
blow fell on her. Therefore she stopped 
with her day after day, and night after 
night, untiring in her care and watchful- 
ness of the stricken girl, until the fu- 
neral was over, and her f atiier*s body had 
been consigned to its long restinff-place. 

All this while Mrs. Villars had not 
dared to approach the subject of Cecil's 
marriage, though it was well known and 
freely discussed throughout the regiment. 
Nor had she allowed Houston to see her, 
though he called constantly to inquire, 
full of anxiety to be pennitted to make 
himself useful in some way. 

" I am afraid it is a bad business, that 
marriage," she said to her husband one 
day, when she saw him for a few min- 
utes, whilst Cecil was dozing in the next 
room. 

" It's a sin, nothing less," he answered, 
vehemently, " forcing her to take him at 
such a time. If I had been Mr. Fowler, 
I'd have refused to perform the cere- 
mony, seeing her in such a state. He 
says himself it was the most painful 
thing he ever witnessed." 

" Then why on earth did he lend him- 
self to helping it on ? " asked his wife, 
indignantly. " But I suppose I must 
speak to her now about it, wiough I con- 
fess I'm afraid. I can't quite make out 
whether she remembers all that hap- 
pened, or not.'* 

" She has no money," went on Villars. 
" The poor fellow that's gone was tre- 
mendously dipped, and the little prop- 
erty there was must be sold. I fear if 
she has a few hundreds it will be all. 
Not that that matters now, as there were 
no settlements, and Houston can give 
her what he likes. I don't fancy he'll 
grudge her any thing, however ; that's his 
one good point — he's desperately in love 
with her." 

" I wish he hadn't been, I know," an- 
swered his wife, with a sigh ; " then this 
horrible marriage could never have taken 
place, and she'd at least have been free to 
choose for herself, whatever she wished, 
then, " 



So Emily Villars went back to her 
friend, feeling decidedly frightened at 
the task before her ; but there was no 
help for it, and she began, 

"Cecil, darling, can you remember 
any thing about what happened to you 
when you met with this dreadful blow ? " 

The girl shuddered, and looking straight 
before her, with a pale, horrified face, she 
answered, 

" Remember ! It is all written with 
letters of fire on my brain I How shall I 
escape from it ? " 

"My poor child!" Emily replied, pre- 
tending not to notice the abhorrence in 
her tone, " it was indeed a dreadful time 
to choose for such a ceremony; but at 
least it made happy the father who loved 
you." 

At the mention of her father's name 
she fell on her friend's neck, and tears 
that had not visited her eyes since her 
last worst troubles began, flowed in 
torrents, relieving her over-wrought 
brain. 

"Oh 1 Emily," she cried; "let me go 
with you. I cannot live with that man. 
I am almost mad at times, .and I feel I 
should then lose my reason altogether. 
Let me stay with you. I will be no trou- 
ble, and 1 am sure Villars would not 
refuse me." 

"My darling I " Mrs. Villars answered, 
greatly distressed, " don't you see that is 
impossible ? He could compel us to give 
you up to him, and we could not with- 
hold you from him. No, there is but 
one course to pursue now, and I fear at 
first you will find it a hard one — that is, 
to do your duty bravely, because it is 
your duty. Listen to me, dear, a minute. 
I know you are a sensible girl, and one 
who thinks of what is right before she 
acts; for Hedworth has told me many 
pieces of advice you have given him 
which prove this. Think, therefore, 
what counsel you would give another in 
this position, and follow it. To do one's 
duty in any situation well and truly car- 
ries its own reward ; but I think that you, 
in this matter, may in time hope for a 
better recompense than the empty satis- 
faction of knowing you have done as you 
ought." 

" Don't say any more about it," Cecil 
answered, rising hastily, and twisting up 
her hair, which had fallen in glistening 
masses about her shoulders. "I have 
thought, and I have taken my resolution ; 
if you are ever hereafter tempted to 
think me in the wrong, try to believe 
that I am acting for liie best. Your 
kindness I can never forget, nor your 
dear good husband's either. To-morrow 
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Colonel Houston shall know my de- 
cision ; that will be soon enough, won't 
it?" 

" I'm sure it will do very well," Emily 
Villars replied. ** I have not heard him 
speak on the matter until to-day, but I 
knew it was time that some arrange- 
ments should be made for you, as you 
cannot continue to occupy these rooms 
any longer." 

" I suppose not," she answered ; " but 
now, dear, let me be alone for the rest of 
the evening. I have a headache, and 
must rest a little, with all I have got be- 
fore me to-morrow." 

Emily Villars left then, and went back 
to the barracks, telling her husband, as 
she walked alon^, all that had passed, 
and of the poor girl's wild prayer to be 
allowed to live with them ; now she had 
showed her that was impossible, and that 
then she had grown calmer, and said she 
would arrange matters with Houston to- 
morrow. "After all, it may turn out 
better than we expected," she added; 
but her husband only shook his head and 
answered, 

" Out of such an aversion as hers no 
happiness can grow." 

AVhen her friend left, Cecil rose, took 
a sheet of note-paper, on which she wrote 
a few words, folded it, placed it in an en- 
velope, directed it to Colonel Houston, 
and laid it in a conspicuous position on 
the table. She then put on her new 
mourning walking-dress, which she had 
never before had occasion to wear, took a 
small sum of money, amounting in all 
to about thirty pounds, that was in her 
possession, for housekeeping expenses, 
out of which she placed some on the 
table in an envelope directed to the 
maid-servant; then, putting on her hat, 
and taking an old black garden one in 
her hand, she tied a thick veil over her 
face, and prepared to leave the house. 

Before making these arrangements, 
however, she had called the servant, 
sending her out on a message, and telling 
her she was going to bed, and must not 
be disturbed till the morning. It was 
now about nine o'clock, and quite dark ; 
the maid was still out, so, creeping to 
the door, the poor girl opened it cautious- 
ly and peeped out. Every thing was 
still ; she passed through, closed the 
door behind her, and in a minute or two 
was hurrying along in the direction of 
the lake. Reaching a lonely deep part 
of the river, where the banks rose rather 
steeply above the water, she threw her 
hat into an eddy, that she saw would 
float it back to the shore a little farther 
down, and having done this to elude 



pursuit, and cut herself off forever from 
all the friends of her youth, she put on 
the old hat she had been carrying in her 
hand, tied her veil again over her face, and 
took a cross-road in the direction of a 
small station some miles farther on. 

Her long rides about the country had 
made her familiar with every lane and 
by-road, so that she reached the little 
station in time for the first morning 
train, and, with a foresight hardly to be 
expected in her present state of mind, 
took a ticket for MuUingar only ; for, she 
argued, if they do inquire about me, 
and hear there was any one so early this 
morning asking for a ticket to Dublin, 
they might expect something — now 
they'll only think it was a country- 
woman going in to market. 

At Mullingar she took her ticket on 
to Dublin ; and finding the train she was 
travelling by was the mail, she deter- 
mined to pursue her journey to London 
at once ; for it was to that great city she 
was now directing her steps, thinking, 
justly, that there she should have a bet- 
ter chance of being irretrievably hidden 
from sight than anywhere else. In a 
few hours more, she was plunging across 
the Channel, on board one of the mail 
steamers. The morning was stormy, but 
she, being accustomed to long voyages, 
did not feel inconvenienced by the rolling 
of the vessel, and, remaining on deck, 
continued to meditate over the state of 
her affairs. 

Suddenly an idea seemed to strike her, 
for, glancing hurriedly around, she pulled 
off her glove, and seeing there was no 
one there to observe her movements, 
slipped off the wedding-ring Colonel 
Houston had placed on her finger a few 
days before. Then, leaning over the side 
of the vessel, she dropped the golden 
symbol of her bondage into the seething 
waters, watching it, as it sank, with a 
passionate feeling of relief that that 
token of the man she abhorred should 
trouble her sight no more. 

Now she was virtually dead and gone 
to all her friends; they "could not believe 
any thing but that, and she had the world 
before her where to choose. But what 
should she do for her support ? A gov- 
erness, she well knew, she could not be 
without a recommendation, and that, 
whilst dead to her friends, it was impos- 
sible to obtain. The only employment 
she thought herself fit for was, perhaps, 
a situation as workwoman in some mil- 
liner's ware-room. That was a toilsome 
life, she knew, but it did not seem pos- 
sible any other was in store for her ; and 
bad as it might be, it was at least better 
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than the life-long misery of being Colonel 
Houston's wife. 

Whilst she was thinking these sad 
thoughts, and planning these weary- 
schemes, her maid was going into her 
room to call her at the usual time. See- 
ing the bed had not been slept in, the 
notes lying on the table, and her mis- 
tress's out-of-door dress missing, a faint 
suspicion of what might be the case stole 
upon her mind ; but without stopping to 
examine the letters, she determined to 
run across to Mrs. Villars, as it might be 
her young lady had only gone there to 
spend the night. 

Emily Villars, whose toilet was not 
yet completed, hearing her friend's maid 
was very anxious to speak to her, had her 
shown up ; and whilst still continuing to 
coil up the masses of her beautiful brown 
hair, asked what was the matter. 

" Please, mum," said the girl nervously, 
" is the mistress stopping with you, mum ? 
For she haven't slept in her own bed this 
blessed night, mum, and I do be afeard 
she may nave gone away altogether." 
Here the maid, who was really fond of 
her kind young mistress, put her apron 
up to her eyes and began to sob. 

" Don't be a fool ! " 'said Emily Villars, 
rather sharply, dropping all her hair out 
of her hands again. " Speak out clearly. 
You don't mean to tell me Miss Leveston 
— IVIrs. Houston, I mean," she corrected 
herself, — " is not in her own house now ? " 

"Indeed she's not, mum; and there's 
two letters a-lying on the table, which I 
didn't touch, for fear of doing mischief, 
but I came on here to you straight, mum, 
thinking as how Miss Cecil might be 
with you." 

"Wait there a minute," Mrs. Villars 
answered, going to speak to her husband ; 
" I'll be back presently, and tell you what 
you must do. Oh 1 Hedworth," she cried, 
entering her husband's room, " that poor 
child has run away, to avoid Colonel 
Houston, I suppose ; but, at any rate, she 
is gone. What ought we to do? " 

" I see nothing for it but to run down 
to Houston at once, tell him what has hap- 
pened, and try and prevail on him to 
make some terms with the poor girl, 
whenever she is discovered, that shall 
enable her to live without molestation 
from him until her mind gets a little 
more settled. Her calmness yesterday 
when you spoke to her evidently pro- 
ceeded from this resolve. I'll take Mary 
with me ; she may help us in our search." 

In a very short space of time Houston 
and Villars were at the house, and on the 
table found the notes lying, as Mary had 
mentioned; one of them was addressed 



to her, the other, as we know, to Colonel 
Houston. 

Seizing his, Houston tore it open with 
trembling fingers, and an agonized, ex- 
pectant look on his dark face. There, 
were but a few words, without beginning 
or .ending — merely these words : — 

" Forget and forgive me. Farewell." 

"What does she mean? — where has 
she gone ? " cried Houston, holding out 
the sheet in his trembling hands to Vil- 
lars. " Oh 1 why did she treat me thus ? 
My poor darling 1 I had never meant to 
drive her to this I I only told your wife 
yesterday that I should like to speak to 
ner to-day, and this is what happens. In 
Heaven's name, Villars, what am I to 
do?" 

" Come with me, and let us make in- 
quiries at tlie station first. If we can 
trace her — and indeed I have no doubt 
we shall be able to do so — you will have 
to avoid appearing before her for some 
time, and allow my wife and me to ar- 
range matters between you. But first 
let us see what she has said to Mary.'* 

Mary, on opening her envelope, found 
only the small amount of wages due to 
her, with a trifle over — not a word be- 
sides. 

" Oh 1 sir," sobbed the faithful attend- 
ant to Villars, "she has taken nothing 
except the clothes she had on her back. 
Every thing is there,*' pointing as she 
spoke to a large wardrobe that stood near 
them. 

" See if she has taken her ornaments 
and valuables," said Villars. " We shall 
be able to understand better what she 
means to do when we know that." 

" There is nothing gone, sir," answered 
the maid, after a brief search; "every 
thing is here." 

" Was there any money in the house ? " 
asked Villars agam, after a puzzled pause, 
— " any but this left to you, I mean." 

" I think not, sir," the girl answered. 
"I didn't know even she had that same, 
for last night, when she sent me out to 
get a pound of candles (we'd run out of 
them, sir), she took out ner purse to give 
me the money, and it was as good as 
empty, all but a few shillings." 

"Then she can't be far off," mused 
Villars; while Houston stood gazing at 
her last words to him, with a heart-rend- 
ing expression of countenance. " She 
can't have gone by train," went on Vil- 
lars, " as she had no money to get a 
ticket; probably she has set off on foot 
to walk to Dublin. We shall find her if ^ 
we scour the country around well, of that 
I am convinced ; but first well make in- 
quiries at the station. Come, Houston." 
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Mechanically the stricken man obeyed 
his companion, first, however, carefully 
folding the few lines as he had received 
them, and placing them in his pocket; 
'then he went out with Villars, and they 
proceeded to the railway. 

No tidings could be obtained of her 
there, and nothing now remained but to 
organize a regular search throughout the 
country-side. This was done, parti-es 
being sent in every direction. All her 
friends, and she had many, joined in the 
quest. No doubt traces of her would 
have been discovered if they had asked 
at the stations eight and nme miles up 
and down the line, but this they did not 
think of doing, being firmly persuaded 
she was without money. Even had the 
look out for her been kept up for a few 
days longer, tidings would have been ob- 
tained of the place where she had taken 
the train ; but even on the first day traces 
of her were discovered, as she had in- 
tended, that stopped all further search. 

The hat that she had thrown into the 
river was found caught in some sedges, 
not far from the spot whence she had 
dropped it. It was evidently a lady's 
hat, and that of a person in deep mourn- 
ing. Villars was with the party who dis- 
covered it, and a wild horror shot through 
him as he looked at the pretty dainty 
work of nimble fingers, now soaked 
through, draggled and dirty. It was 
very late in the evening at the time it 
was found, and getting rapidly dark; 
it would be impossible to do much more 
that night. Besides, Villars felt a terri- 
ble conviction creeping over him that 
they had arrived at the end of their 
anxieties, and that the fate of the poor 
girl was abundantly proved. 

His fears were confirmed by Mary, 
who reco^ized the hat as one that her 
young mistress had received, with other 
things, a day or two before. There was 
now no room for doubt that the poor child, 
goaded by grief and horror, had lost her 
reason, and had sought rest from all her 
troubles under the smooth rippling waters 
of the Shannon. It was so, there could 
be no room for hope or doubt, and Vil- 
lars, remembering the expression of 
Colonel Houston's face as he read her 
farewell words that morning, shrank from 
the task of breaking this discovery to 
him. 

During the livelong day the Colonel 
had kept up the search with untiring 
energy; gomg alone for the most part, 
and never ceasing his inquiries, or stop- 

{)inff for a moment to rest his weary 
imbs. Even now he had not returned, 
and thanking Heaven for this respite, 



Villars ran across to his quarters, to tell 
his wife what he knew, and consult with 
her who would be the best person to 
break the news to the bereaved man. 

" I dare not do it, I tell you," he went 
on. " I fear greatly the consequences of 
his knowing to what a deed his cruel 

Eersistence has driven her. It would 
ave moved a heart of stone to see the 
way in which he looked at those few 
simple words to-day that breathed not 
one sentiment of pity or love." 

" A sad, sad thing it is indeed, dear," 
answered Emily ; " think what a state 
the girl's mind must have been in before 
she attempted this — how goaded and 
tortured; how great her horror of her 
husband I I pity her, but she is at rest, 
he is more to be felt for. If he survives 
the blow, he will forever be haunted by 
remorse, and the accusing thought that 
he drove her to this. It was a cruel re- 
venge to take, and I could almost blame 
her, but that it cost her her life. K you 
cannot tell the wretched man, however, 
try and persuade Major Paget to do so ; 
he is kind-hearted, and will feel for one 
in such bitter sorrow as this." 

Villars went to Paget's quarters, and 
told the terrible news, showing the proof 
of their truth, the stained, draggled hat 
he held in his hand. Then, indeed, Pa- 
get needed all his courage not to let the 
secret he had hidden so long escape him ; 
but with a mighty struggle he mastered 
his emotion, and gasped, 

"Are you sure that is hers, Villars? 
I cannot believe it; she was too brave, 
too noble-hearted to end her life, no 
matter how hard it might have been, in 
such a manner." 

" It is indeed hers," he answered sadly. 
" I took care to find that out before say- 
ing any thing; and now, what I have 
come to ask df you is this. You were 
her did friend, and knew her from child- 
hood; you will be the fittest person to 
break this discovery to her husband. 
Take it and show it to him ; make him 
understand that all hope is over, but be 
gentle with him, for already he seems 
overwhelmed, whilst he doesn't know 
half the horror 'that is before him." 

"I will do my best," replied Paget, 
simply. " Where is he ? " 

" He has not returned yet ; but if you 
go to his rooms, no doubt you will see 
him the minute he comes back." 

Then Paget took from Villars's hand 
the last relic of the woman he had loved, 
and went out with a heavy heart to meet 
the man who had been his unconscious 
rival. 

The Colonel was not in, so, sij^ting 
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down in his room, the Major fell into a 
sad revery about her "whom he had 
loved, ana who was now lost forever. 
Not to him only — that, after all, was 
but what he had expected — but to all 
who had loved and admired her, and to 
all the bright and beautiful world around, 
in which she had lived such a short, 
troubled life. He thought of her as he 
had first known her, a little, toddling, 
bright-eyed thing, when he was a wild 
young fellow, always ready for a game 
of play with the baby, and for whom 
she had always manifested a special 
liking. Then the years passed slowly 
in review before him, as she grew from 
the baby into a child — the Child of the 
Regiment — from the child into the girl, 
from the girl into the young lady. He 
recalled how she had passed through all 
these changes, still retaining her suprem- 
acy over the hearts of those around, 
dazzling and bewitching all who came in 
contact with her, unconscious, apparently, 
of her influence, which had ended so 
fatally for her by exciting this persever- 
ing passion in a man like Colonel Hous- 
ton. He could have wept over the 
crushed and . battered hat that had .^o 
lately covered her beloved head, but he 
feared intrusion, and dreaded, above all 
things, that his secret should be sur- 
prised; he had guarded it jealously and 
well till now— he would carry it with 
him to the grave. 

As he gazed on it, with mournful eyes, 
a crape bow, that had become unfast- 
ened, and was nearly dropping off, at- 
tracted his attention. "That, at least, 
I will have," he muttered, pulling it off 
and hiding it hurriedly, for an approach- 
ing footstep warned him he would not 
be long alone. In truth, he had hardly 
secreted it, when the door opened, and 
Houston, worn out, haggard, and wretch- 
ed, appeared before him. There were 
lights in the room, and he, coming in out 
of the darkness, was dazzled, and for a 
moment did not notice the Major, as he 
sat quiet, watching the movements of 
the man in whom these few hours of 
agony had made so great an alteration 
that, had his companion met him else- 
where, he would not have recognized 
him. 

Suddenly Houston, turning, saw the 
Major's white, set face looking towards 
him with a most unusual expression of 
pain and horror on it. 

"Tell me," he gasped, approaching 
hurriedly, " have you heard any thmg of 
her ? Has she been found ? " 

" This is all that has yet been recov- 
ered," Paget answered, rising, and laying 



the hat on the table. " Yillars has gone 
out again to continue the search for the 
rest.'' 

He spoke coldly and sternly, using no 
circumlocution, nor trying in any way to 
soften the blow. His own heart was too 
sore for that. Why should he spare this 
man, who had brought such misery on 
them all ? 

At the sight of the black dripping 
object which Paget laid on the table, 
Houston stepped forward, and leaned for a 
minute over it, to discover what it was ; 
then, as the full meaning of all it re- 
vealed burst upon him, he threw his 
arms up over his head, crying wildly, 
" O I my God I not that — not that I " and 
fell heavily to the ground, as one dead. 

For a minute Paget gazed at him, ly- 
ing like a corpse at his feet ; he was so 
stupefied with astonishment at the- fear- 
ful effect of his unguarded words and 
action, for he had taken no warning from 
the man's agonized face, but had said 
out, with short and cruel distinctness, all 
there was to say. Then he bent over 
him, and raised him tenderly, for the tie 
of a common anguish was between them, 
and his heart was moved to pity even 
this man at such a time. But the blow 
had been too cruel and sudden; con- 
sciousness would not return, and when 
the doctor, who was quickly summoned, 
appeared, he pronounced the Colonel's 
life in danger from congestion of the 
brain. 

Perhaps, after all, a merciful Provi- 
dence ordered this illness in pity for thje 
bereaved man, who, at least, was spared 
the misery of days and nights of expecta- 
tion, whilst the river was being dragged 
in vain, for no other trace of the lost one 
could be discovered; and, after many 
trials, the search was given up. All 
this while, when others toiled and strove, 
the strong man, stricken down in his 
prime, lay, unconscious of every thing, on 
his sick-bed. Brain-fever had set in, 
and he moaned and raved incessantly of 
her who, had he known it, was lost to 
him forever. Strange to say, in his 
delirium, it always seemed to him that 
she was happy and friendly with him. 
He only remembered those old days be- 
fore Anstruther's disgrace, when she 
had liked him so well ; and all the dark, 
troubled intervening time had faded 
from his mind. 

"Poor fellow I " said Villars, one day, 
returning to his wife, after having been 
in to see the sick man, " I fear, when he 
recovers his senses, ajid remembers all, 
he will never get over it. The doctors 
I expect some change in a day or two, and 
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have given the strictest orders that no 
one is to mention the subject before him 
when he becomes conscious." 

There was no need for that caution — 
indeed, none dared approach the topic, 
when at length he became so far himself 
again as to know, and speak a word or 
two feebly, to those who came to see 
him ; but his progress was very slow, and 
again and again the doctors gave him up 
for lost. His constitution was of iron — 
that alone carried him on ; but the wish 
to live was so completely wanting, that 
it seemed he must die, simply because he 
did not care for life. 

"How can we rouse him?" Doctor 
Everett said to Paget, and several others, 
one day. " The man interests me, and I 
should so like to save him if I could. 
There is absolutely nothing now against 
his recovery but the want of will to com- 
plete the cure." 

No one answered — indeed, none knew 
what to do. There was but one thing he 
had cared for since they knew him, and 
that was gone. The Major, however, 
resolved he at least would speak to him. 
"I may rouse him to exertion," he 
though^ "or I may make him worse; 
but he must die if ne goes on this way, 
so in any case it can do no harm my 
trying." 

Accordingly, he went in soon after to 
see the invalid, and asked him, as usual, 
how he felt, receiving the usual answer, 
"Just the same." 

" Come, Houston," said Paget, then, 
with an attempt at severity that failed 
completely, as he surveyed the wreck 
before him, " Everett says it is all your 
own fault that you are not up and about 
no V. He says there is nothing to prevent 
your being well but the want of will. 
be a man, determined you'll be ready to 
take the field with your regiment, if 
necessary, in a month's time; and don't 
let your life slip through your fingers 
through want of will to retain it, just 
when matters are looking so promising 
for war on the Continent." 

Paget spoke a great deal moi:e cheer- 
fully than he felt, but stirred up no 
corresponding enthusiasm in Houston's 
breast, who only -answered, with a faint 
smile, 

" K there was a chance of war to-mor- 
row, I would take command, and die in 
battle, as a soldier should ; but there is 
no such luck in store for me. Death 
would be welcome indeed. Can you 
wonder that I do not care to live ? " 

" 1 do wonder ; and I tell you you are 
wrong," Paget answered, with a trembling 
voice, for he had made up his mind to 



tell this man his secret, if by any means 
his doing so might be of use. " Do you 
think," he went on solemnly, " that it is 
a manly or brave thing to shirk life 
because it is painful to you ? How many 
poor human hearts there are that bear 
their burdens bravely, and toil along the 
highway of life, whilst their dearest 
hopes lall around them at every step. 
There are many who have lost more than 
you, who have yet struggled on boldly, 
assuredly not because life, bereft of 
every thing lovely, was sweet, but because 
they would not turn back like cowards 
from the hopeless waste before them." 

" You can talk like that easily, Paget," 
Houston answered, slowly, though the 
words had evidently made an impression ; 
" but you know nothii^g of what it is to 
lose tne one you loved as I have done. 
Your life is fair and bright, and those 
for whom you care are around you still ; 
others there may be who have suffered 
perhaps as I do, out none who have lost 
one so worthy of love.'* 

" Do you think I know nothing of this 
your gnef ? " replied Paget, softly. " You 
are mistaken. She was as dear to me as 
to you ; and I had known her longer ; but 
I had not the right to sorrow as you had, 
and my love was unknown and unsus- 
pected. Do you think, then, I had no 
cause for grief when I told you, my rival, 
what I knew, and restrained my anguish, 
which I had no right to exhibit, till my 
heart felt as if it would burst ? Believe 
me, there is no greater agony than watch- 
ing a sorrow in which one would fain 
join, yet compelled by necessity to keep 
down emotion with an iron hand. You, 
at least, have suffered less, for you were 
imconscious. Let this confidence I have 
reposed in you be of some avail. Strive 
to overcome your grief, and meet what 
fate has in store for you like a man. 
Life may have much work for you yet." 

Houston held out his hand to Paget as 
he answered, 

"Major, I thank you for the trust 
you have shown in me, but you have no 
remorse mingling with your sorrow. I 
suffer all the more that I feel but for me 
this would never have happened. Oh! 
why did I pursue her so persistently 
when I saw her aversion to me ? Better, 
far better would it have been that I 
should never have called her mine than 
that I should do so at such a price." 

"You can't help regretting that, I 
know," Paget said, gently ; " but, remem- 
ber, remorse is in vain, and it is danger- 
ous. Many a man has been urged by it 
into additional crime. Seek rather to 
live to some purpose, and wipe out by 
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good deeds the remembrance of this 
misery." 

" I will try," he answered ; " but T can- 
not feel the courage in me I once had to 
cope with life. If I recover, to what pur- 
pose will it be ? Every thing is hateful 
to me." 

" Strength to bear will come in time, 
and work to do will no doubt be sent 
you," Paget replied. " Don't forget you 
have promised, and remember I have 
trusted in you." 

So saying, the Major left, pretty sure 
the Colonel was at last aroused, but sad 
at heart in spite of all, for the conversa- 
tion had called up painful recollections 
that he would willingly have put away 
from him forever. 

After that Houston regained strength 
slowly; but his recovery was long and 
tedious, for though, since Paget had 
spoken to him, he was ashamed to give 
way altogether, still the prospect of go- 
ing about again in the world, as he had 
once done, was too distasteful to him to 
permit of any true or real wish for life. 

At length, however, he was out, and 
able to take up his duties ; but here the 
motive power failed him altogether. He 
could not walk about the streets and bar- 
racks where he had so often seen her 
light figure gliding before him ; he could 
not meet around him constantly the men 
who had held her in such high esteem, 
and who must, he knew, look upon him 
as the cause of her death ; he could not 
see everv one watch him with curious 
eyes as the man who had been at death's 
door because of her loss. All this was 
too bitter for him, and he resolved to sell 
out. 

Kone of his brother officers expressed 
much sorrow when they heard of this 
detsrmination ; for though most of them 
thought better of him than formerly, and 
though his troubles had made him much 
less int3rfering and overbearing, they 
had also changed him into a gloomy, 
silent man, whose constant sorrow struck 
the lisrhter hearts around as a kind of 
unspoken reproach. 

One of the saddest things in death is 
that, when those dearly and truly loved 
have been taken from us, there is so little 
change in life and all about us. We 
may weep, but the smiles around are as 
gay, the sun shines as brightly, the every- 
day duties come as regularly, the chit-chat 
of the world is repeated as merrily, as if 
the lost. one out of the small loved circle 
had never been missed or mourned. 
Sometimes, when the sense of loss comes 
home to the heart with its fullest force 
of conviction, the pulses s<;em to stand 



still for a minute with horror at the 
little outward change that loss has made. 
The sun should have veiled itseK in 
blackness ; the thousand voices of earth 
and air should have been hushed to 
silence; the jests on gay lips died un- 
spoken, in answer to the passionate wail 
of the bereaved heart. And yet it was 
not so. Nature had no sympathy, and 
even human friends would try to call the 
old smile to pallid lips that would fain 
forget forever that smiles had ever been. 
But the world demands the sacrifice ; the 
sorrow must be confided to the innermost 
room of the heart, where strangers never 
come; and only in the dead of night, 
when the deep throbbing silence of soli- 
tude reigns around, dare .we take the lost 
one from the hiding-place, and remember 
all that once was. 

Houston felt this as many a weary eoul 
has done before, and he loathed the men 
once her friendsp who soon chatted as 
gayly as ever. He longed always to be 
alone with his sad r-membrances, and 
for this end, and to avoid contact with 
what reminded him of her before the 
world, he determined to leave the army. 

He sold out and left them, saying alone 
to Paget, as he bade farewell, ** You must 
come and see me sometimes. I shall 
always have a welcome for you." And 
thus ne passed from the regiment, becom- 
ing a wanderer on the face of the earth, 
living almost entirely aboard his yacht, 
pursuing the Summer from clime to 
clime, like the bird his white-sailed boat 
was named after; rarely being seen in 
large cities, and for the most part avoid- 
ing the society of those who had known 
him in earlier and happier days. 

The new Lieutenant-Colonel of the — th' 
Dragoons was none other than Major 
Cardew, who, being an easy-going, good- 
natured fellow, was greatly liked, and 
promised soon to rival Colonel Meredith 
m the affections of those who remem- 
bered that officer. 

Vi liars, too, had gained promotion 
lately, and was now a lieutenant ; rather 
young in the service to be an old married 
man, as he would call himself, whenever 
his wife was not by. Her presence al- 
tered the case decidedly, as she objected 
strongly to such speeches, declaring that, 
when he made himself out an old man, 
he cast a reflection on her age also. 

She was a great favorite with every 
one, and though never attaining the lost 
Queen's place in the heart of the re^- 
ment, still enjoyed a large share of its 
regard. 

Such was the end of the bright young 
life that had shed a brilliancy of love 
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and merriment on all around ; lost, as 
they believed, by her own act in the 
broad Shannon, sorrowed for truly for a 
time by all who knew her ; then iorgot- 
ten slowly but surely, as it is the fate of 
all things on this earth to be. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 



IN LONDON. 



In the mean time, whilst distracted 
friends sought her everywhere with anx- 
ious care, the fugitive had arrived in 
London, and for a moment felt perfectly 
bewildered when she found herself alone 
in that large and bustling city. She had a 
brave heart, however, now she was free 
from the fear of her husband's pursuit ; 
and after a short rest in the waiting-room, 
to collect her thoughts, and decide on the 
course of action she should pursue, she 
rose, tied her veil again over her face, 
and leaving the terminus, struck off into 
the streets. 

Her first care must be to find herself 
some lodging, cheap and poor, but not in 
too bad a locality; for whilst she had 
four and twenty poimds in her pocket, 
she could not feel the necessity for very 
strict economy. It seemed to her a mine 
of boundless wealth, and it would be 
hard to say how long she expected it 
should last her. She was a little uu- 
deceived after looking at a few lodgings, 
and finding what a high price they asked 
for the two rooms she thought necessary; 
so, after searching through numberless 
streets, and going up innumerable flights 
of stairs, she at last resolved to content 
herself with one apartment, and manage 
aa best she could with that. 

She returned, therefore, to a neat, 
quiet house she had looked at earlier in 
the day, in a retired street, and agreed 
with the lodging-house-keeper, a bustling, 
good-natured-looking body, to take one 
room by the week, paying the first week 
in advance. This was soon settled ; and 
then, feeling very faint for want of food, 
the poor girl again went out, bought 
herself a roll, some tea and sugar, and a 
little earthenware teapot. With these 
treasures she made her way back to her 
lodging, and sat down to her lonely 
meal. 

It was late in the evening; she had 
taken no rest the night before, and she 
was very weary. T^refore, taking the 
precaution of putting her money under 
iter pillow, she soon fell fast asleep. 

Sne had not long fallen into the deep 



dreamless slumber of exhaustion when 
the landlady knocked quietly at the 
door. Her curiosity had been excited by 
the strange loneliness of this young and 
very beautiful girl. "My mind dnis- 
doubts me,*' she murmured, "that there 
is some sad story here. I'll go up and 
talk to the poor lamb a bit, perhaps 
she'll tell me her trouble — for she is in 
trouble, that's certain." 

Her knock exciting no movement nor 
sign of life within, the good woman 
pushed the door open softly, and entered. 
A glance showed her the girl was asleep; 
but shading the candle, so that the light 
should not fall on the sleeper's eyes, she 
advanced softly till she stood beside the 
bed, looking down on her new lodger's 
unconscious face. What a sweet, inno- 
cent face it was, with its masses of 
golden hair waving round it, the pale 
complexion now slightly flushed with 
sleep, the long curled lashes resting on 
the thin cheek, and the hands, soft and 
sma-ll as a child's, clasped together on 
her chest. The landlady looked at these 
earnestly for a minute, then she mut- 
tered, as she turned away, " She has no 
wedding-ring. Perhaps I was mistaken ; 
and there is nothing of that kind after 
all. Most like some poor orphan," she 
added, glancing at the deep mourning 
that lay on a chair, " who has no friends 
left her, and has to seek her living in 
this great wicked city. How many such 
poor, pretty, timid, innocent creatures 
come to seek their bread here every day ; 
but they don't remain long innocent or 
pretty either. ,They are dragged down 
into all the misery and vice that lies 
hidden under the riches and prosperity 
of London ; or, if they keep their purity, 
as some of them do through all, poverty, 
and toil, and want soon drag them down 
to the grave. But this girl can't be one 
of those I'm thinking of,*' she added, 
after handling her things. " These are 
all expensive articles, and must have cost 
a good penny altogether. I can't make 
it out. But perhaps she'll tell me to- 
morrow." And so saying she left the 
room, as quietly as she had entered. 

Cecil had given her name to the land- 
lady as Miss Lacy, and that good woman 
seemg all her things marked C. L., 
believed that at least that portion of her 
lodger's story was correct, and went off, 
determined to draw as much out of the 
girl the next day as she was able; for 
though Mrs. Chatterton (such was her 
name) was a good and kind little body, 
she had a most lively and inextinguish- 
able curiosity, and invariably examined 
all her lodgers' effects and letters, with a 
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view to finding out all about them, for 
their own good, as she would satisfy 
her conscience by saying. Now the poor 
dear child she had taken in that day was 
most imaccountably wanting in any such 
mementos of her past life; but still, 
for all that, so very young a girl could 
not have much to conceal ; or, even if she 
had, she couldn't be a very great adept 
in the art of keeping a secret — at least, 
not when she had such an expert detec- 
tive as Mrs. Chatterton to deal with. So 
the good woman assured herself; and 
next morning, just as Cecil was rubbing 
her eyes, and telling herself she really 
must get up, this kind of thing wouldn't 
do in one who had to earn her bread, a 
knock was heard at the door. 

" Come in," cried the girl, sitting up in 
bed, and trying hard to look as if she 
was almost dressed already — or at least 
would be in a minute or two. 

"Please, mum," said a neat, but not 
very brisk-looking girl, putting in her 
head at the door, " Mrs. Chatterton's 
compliments, mum, and wants to know 
if Miss Lacy will take breakfast with 
her this morning." 

"Oh! tell her with much pleasure. 
Is she waiting ? Don't let her. I'll be 
down in a minute," ejaculated Cecil, all 
in one breath, springmg up, and begin- 
ning to dress in a great hurry. 

The servant went away, and soon after 
Mrs. Chatterton was gratified bv the 
appearance of Miss Lacy, looking cnarm- 
ingly lovely, as the old woman thought, 
in her deep mourning, that set off the 
delicate beauty of her complexion to the 
best advantage. A very sad-looking 
girl she was, in spite of ner beauty, as, 
wishing her hostess good-morning, she 
took her seat at the table in a downcast 
manner, that Mrs. Chatterton hardly 
thought called for in the presence of the 
good meal before her. 

" Why, my dear Miss Lacy 1 " she cried 
presently, "you are eating really noth- 
ing. You will make me, an old woman, 
quite ashamed of myself. Take my 
advice, dear — it's that of a person who 
has seen a little of the world — and it 
will carry you well through life — don't 
let any trouble make you quarrel with 
your food. What is it makes the work- 
man able to' toil the whole length of the 
day, and go home hearty and happy at 
night ? Why, his good wholesome food, 
of course ; not them nasty drinks some 
of 'em takes. What is it makes them 
young ladies and gentlemen, as I goes 
sometimes for a day to see them take 
their airings in the park, so courageous 
and fool-hardy-like, a-racing and a-ram- 



pagin' about on them wicked 'osses? 
Why, their food ; and they have the best 
of it, certainlv, not what the likes of 
you and I could get. And now I mind 
me, talking of the park, I used to see a 
pretty lady, very like you, miss, a-gallop- 
m' about as bad as any of them, ,about 
this time last year. My! but she did 
ride lovely; and my Jim — he's my son, 
is Jim — you'll see him some day — says 
to me one day he was with me, and we 
was a-watching of this young lady, 
* Mother,' says he, * that'll be Miss Ride- 
out, the great circus woman I've heard 
tell of, that's just come to Astley's. I'll 
go and see her some day.' And you're 
the very moral of her, miss ; but you're 
not like one of them nasty circus women, 
either, all painted and padded xm like. 
Were jou ever in the park. Miss Lacy ? " 

Cecil had hard work to keep from col- 
oring at this point-blank question, but 
she answered calmly, 

" Yes, I have been there pretty often." 

"But never as a horse-rider?" asked 
Mrs. Chatterton, anxiously. 

It must be confessed she had formed a 
much higher ideal of the social standing 
of her lodger than to bear with equaniin.- 
ity the thought that she was a circua. 
woman. 

" I never was a circus-rider in my lif e^ 
replied Cecil, equivocating, and to change 
the subject, added, "But you havei^^ 
finished what you were telling me abo^^ 
food." 

" What was I saying? " cried the go^r 
woman, putting her hands to her hej 
" I declare to you, my dear, I was so 
set to think perhaps you might be tl 
pretty horse-rider I'd seen, that I hs 
quite forgotten what I was talking about 
I'm glad it wasn't you, however, for J 
know there's some as says horse-ridi^ig 
is next to immorality, and always leads 
to it. So eat a good breakfast, dear, and 
don't think of such things, for they're 
only a temptation and a snare to -pretty 
young girls like you. Which it's a de^ 
vice of Satan, I do believe, as our minis- 
ter says." 

Sori'owf ul as she really felt, Cecil could 
not. refrain from smiling at this curioua 
confusion of ideas, and asked, 

"Which is the device of Satan, deai 
Mrs. Chatterton? — the pretty girls or 
the riding?" 

" Well, indeed, I don't exactly remem- 
ber just now," answered the good land- 
lady, with a puzzled air, " but 1 know it'a 
one or the other, or perhaps, indeed, may- 
be it's both. But don't be down-hearted, 
missie, for sure it's not your fault if yoo 
are that nice-looking; and if you're a^ 
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odest, well-conducted young woman, it 
on't be reckoned against you in the 
Dd." ' 

"I hope not," the poor girl replied, 
vith a faint smile, thmking sadly that, 
ilthough her new friend was not aware 
Df it, this fatal gift of beauty had alrelidy 
caused her much sorrow. Could she 
hope to pass the rest of her life in peace ? 
But it was no good reflecting about such 
things, so she roused herself, and asked, 
** Could you put me in the way of getting 
any work to do — to earn my living, Mrs. 
Chatterton, for I must not mislead you ? 
1 have only the little store I came with, 
and no hopes of getting any more, unless 

I can find employment." 

" Poor dear I *^ cried Mrs. Chatterton, 
compassionately; "I thought you were 
an orphan by your dress ; but have you 
no fnends or relations who would help 
you?" 

"None at all," replied the girl, sadly; 
"lam dead to all my old friends, and to 
none of them could 1 go for assistance." 

"But, my dear young lady," replied 
the landlady, quickly, "that is a bad 
state of affairs, and sounds as if there 
must be something wrong. Grenerally, 
vhen our friends forsake us, we must 
have been to blame, for them all to join 
iu condemning us. Tell me what it is, 
my dear; perhaps I shall see a way to 
help you.*' 

"I have done nothing wrong," Cecil 
answered, a little haughtily, and without 
perhaps considering that, though she 
flight see no harm in her last step, others 
^ould do so. "I thank you for your 
great kindness," she added, " but if you 
cannot or will not help me, and if you 
desire to know more of my history than 1 
think right to reveal, I must leave you, 
and go else wh ere. ' ' 

As she spoke, she rose, and looked as 
though preparing to put her threat into 
izecution. She was trembling with ex- 
itement and nervous agitation, and her 
>eautiful eyes flashed angrily. 

"There — there," criea Mrs. Chatter- 
on, soothingly, " I didn't mean to annoy 
ou, nor to hunt you from my house. 
Tou're but a child, after all, deary, and 
an*t have done much wrong ; but if you 
rere turned out into the London streets, 
ou'd not be an innocent child Ion?. So 

II do the best I can to help you, tnough 
fear you'll find earning your bread 

ard work; for you've not been accus- 
3med to stitching," she added, glancing 
t Cecil's hands. 

The eirl colored, and put them under 
he table, saying, as she did so, 

^1 can w(»:k, I assure you. What I 



wanted was a place in some milliner's 
show-room, where I should have more 
fine ornamental work to do than absolute 
plain stitching, and I'm afraid that 
wouldn't pay." 

"No, indeed, drat them sewing-ma- 
chines, they've taken the bread out of 
lots of poor mouths : not to say but they 
do the work beautiful, and I'd a'most 
sooner wear it, if I was choosing, than 
the hand-work — it's so neat and regular. 
But let me think a minute, dear, till I 
see if I know any thing would suit you." 

After a pause of intense thought for 
some minutes, she went on, 

"Just to think of it, now; I do believe 
I have the means of giving you as good a 
start in the millinery trade as any to be 
got in London. Tnat's to say, if they 
want hands, and you're quick enough for 
them. But that's what we must find out. 
You see, I've an aunt who's forewoman 
at the great Frenchwoman's shop, Ma- 
dame Mercy's, I think they call her. Not 
that I think a Frenchwoman's a good 
place for a beautiful girl like you; it 
turns their heads with vanity, for to be 
sure them Frenchies is the very dressiest, 
conceitedest pieces I ever came across. 
I mind I went to see the trial of Madame 
Rachel, her as used to make people beau- 
tiful forever, as she said; and how she 
could have thought herself beautiful I 
can't tell, for she was as ugly an old 
woman as I ever laid eyes on, and a hard- 
looking old file into the bargain. Not 
that you need be afraid of getting like 
her at Madame Mercy's, my dear, for it 
isn't a place of that sort, ana my aunt do 
tell me she could take no count of all the 
duchesses and ladies, and all the tip-top 
people like that, that get all their things 
there ; and she'll look after you, too, if I 
put you under her care, so I hope you'll 
be able to get a place." 

" Thanks, a thousand times," answered 
Cecil warmly, and yet with a slight feel- 
ing of stiffness. It seemed so imnatural 
to her she should be receiving favors 
from this woman, and be content to be 
patronized by one who but a few days ago 
would have been proud to be noticed by 
her. But she remembered in time that 
without this woman's good-natured help 
it would be very hard to get employment, 
and she could not help feeling that none 
but a really good-hearted person would 
have taken so much interest in an utter 
stranger. She said, therefore, 

"I don't know how to thatnk you for 
your kindness to me. I hope you may 
never find me ungrateful. When do you 
think you will be able to find out alx>ut 
this situation ? " 
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"This morning, as soon as the house 
has been put to rights, and I see that all 
my lodgers are comfortable, we'll take a 
cab and go to Madame Mercy's. I always 
like to see that every thing is done up tidy 
and neat before I stir out; and remember 
this, my dear, in case you ever come to 
keep lodgings yourself, — which it isn't a 
bad business, if you once get a good 
name, — always make those you have in 
your house as comfortable as you 
can, and they'll be sure to stick by 
you then, and send their friends when 
they're in want of any thing of the 
kind." 

Accordingly, about twelve o'clock in 
the day, they sallied out, and drove to 
Madame Mercier's. Mrs. Chatter ton 
asked for the forewoman, and they were 
directed to the show-room, where they 
found her. On seeing her niece, she 
made them a sign to wait for a minute, 
as she was engaged in conversation with 
a customer; but when the lady left, 
after a somewhat lengthy injunction as 
to the arrangement of a dress 'she was 
ordering, Mrs. Jones came forward, and 
took them into her private room. 

Here she affectionately kissed her 
niece, and it was evident, though much 
difference in years could not be perceived 
between them, that the fashionably- 
dressed lady in Madame Mercier's estab- 
lishment was no whit ashamed of her 
dowdily-dressed niece. Indeed they 
seemed really attached to each other, and 
Cecil had to stand by for fully ten min- 
utes, whilst a cross-fire of questions and 
answers went on between them. ' At 
length Mrs. ChatSerton exelaimed, 

" Well, aunt, I suppose you're sur- 
prised to see me here? You know I 
don't often come, and though it seems 
an age since we've met, I shouldn't have 
been here to-day, only I want to ask a 
favor of you.'* 

" Well, Maggie, what is it ? " said Mrs. 
Jones, assuming a business-like air, for 
she felt her niece had not brought the 
girl dressed in black with her for noth- 
ing. 

"It's just this, you see," began good 

Mrs. Chatterton, with some secret trepi- 
dation, for her aimt off business matters 
was one thing, and her aunt on business 
matters was another and very different 
thing. "This young lady here,*' indi- 
cating Cecil, who was sitting in the back- 
ground, " is a friend of mine, and is very 
anxious to get employment in the milh- 
nery business. I told her I'd take her to 
you, and see what you could do for 



you, 
her. 



**Ha,ve you ever been engaged in work 



of this sort before ? " asked Mrs. Jones, 
turning to Cecil sharply. 

" No, ma'am," she answered, nervously, 
for she now began to feel her utter 
ignorance must tell against her in an 
establishment of this tind, that could 
onljr afford to turn out chefs-d^ CBUvre in 
whatever it attempted. 

" Take off your veil," went on Mrs. 
Jones, still witn great brevity and stern- 
ness of manner, that convinced the 
frightened girl, however nice she might 
be with her niece, she was a regular mar- 
tinet with her work-girls. 

Cecil did as she was told. 
' " Humph I you should have gone into 
a glove-shop, and you might have made 
your fortune," was all she remarked, as 
she surveyed with critical eyes thft 
shrinking girl's delicate beauty. 

" Oh ! aunt, don't put sucn an ides^ 
into her head," cried Sirs. Chatterton ii^ 
dismay — "and after I said that youa 
would take care of her, if' she cam^ 
here." 

" Take care of the work-girls' morals- 
Law, Maggie, what a pretty piece gb 
work you would give me, to be sure^ 
Not that I should keep a girl abor^ 
whom I heard any bad stories, unless strr 
was our best hand, and we couldn't ei: 
without her. But then I . never try 
rake up what the girls do, once they""^ 
out of my sight — that would be 
much to put on any one woman's shoi 
der. But, as I was saying, this chili 
pretty enough for any thing in one ws 
and, I'm afraid, too pretty to do mi 
good in our business, once she's beei 
little in London. It's a bad place f( 
beautiful girl, that's a fact; and o: 
you're interested in her, Maggie, I could t? 
nave ventured on taking one so muci 
above the common. However, she'll do 
for a time, no doubt, as she's fresh and 
shy; as soon ^s I hear of her getting info 
bad company, she must go. It's against 
her, rather, her never having done any 
thing of this kind before ; and yet it has 
its advantages, as she has no bad style to 
get out of. It just happens I was on the 
look-out for a hand, and you'll do," she 
went on, turning to Cecil. " Seven shil- 
lings a week is all you'll get at first, and 
you must be here by eight o'clock every 
morning in winter, and seven in simimer. 
Begin to-morrow, and let me see you're 
in time." 

After this, both she and her niece 
seemed quite to forget the stranger's 
presence, and relapsed into their chatter 
about family affairs. At last, when 
Cecil was getting very tired, and almost 
dropping off to sleep with weariness, 
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Sirs. Chatterton suddenly remembered 
jhe should be returning, and Mrs. Jones 
ixclaimed loudly against herself for 
laving wasted so much valuable 
time. 

" To be sure," she added, " we're not 
JO busy to-day as we are generally; 
there's nothing much going on this weefc ; 
but still 1 oughtn't to have been out of 
the show-room so long. You'll come to- 
morrow.** 

And so they left, Mrs. Chatterton ex- 
patiating all the way home on her aunt's 
man} good qualities, saying, 

" You mustn't mind the little odd things 
like she says now and then ; it's her way, 
ind she doesn't mean no harm. She's a 
•eal good creature at bottom, and I can 
;ell you it's a fine thing for you to have 
jot into that establishment. Some day, 
Then you want to set up a shop for 
Yourself, it'll be a great thing for you to 
mtup, *Late of Madame Mercy's.*" 

Cecil smiled; the idea of her ever 
vanting to set up a shop seemed to her 
wildly improbable that she could not 
lelp exclaiming — 

" I don't think I shall ever try to do 
hat I shall be quite content ii I can 
sam enough to keep myself as a work- 
rirl. I have no ambition to rise any 
ligher." 

"Ahl so you think just now, dear, 
vhen you're in trouble ; but it won't 
ilways be so. And I was just going to 
Propose to you to board with me. I'm 
lure it would be much more comfortable 
ihan taking all your meals alone. You 
'hall just pay me two or three shillings a 
J^eek more, and I'll see that every thing 
5 nice for you before you go out, and your 
Jood dinner ready for you when you 
Jome in of an evening. I think they 
?iye you dinner there too, but maybe it 
yill only be their nasty French fal-lals, 
10 I'd rather see you eat a bit of good 
vholesome food with us — that's to say," 
he added, hastily, " if you've no objection, 
'^im's at home always of an evening, and 
it breakfast too ; only this morning he 
vas off to his work before you came 
lown. He's a master carpenter, is Jim 
~a very rising yoimg man, as I hear 
very one say; and he's always been a 
;ood son to nis poor mother; so, if you 
ion't mind sharing with us, I'll do for 
ou, and welcome, as you're so young 
nd lonely-like." 

"Indeed I don't know how to thank 
ou," the poor girl answered at this un- 
xpected kindness ; for she felt it would 
ideed save her a great deal of trouble, 
8 well as being pleasanter to one who 
ad always lived surrounded by people, 



to have every thing comfortable awaiting 
her when she came home tired at nigh^ 
or was starting on a raw, dark winter's 
morning. 

"You'll have a long walk there every 
morning, and back every evening," went 
on the good old body, " and that's what 
troubles me most; for I dare say you 
won't be able to take the omnibus, ex- 
cept now and then perhaps of a wet day; 
and it's ill work for a girl like you to be 
walking the streets of London after dusk. 
However, there's many a one has to do 
it; and if you look straight before you, 
and walk on ahead, most like no one 
will remark you. But here we are at 
home ; and we'll take a bit of something 
for lunch. I always eats my dinner 
with Jim when he comes home of an 
evening." 

Thus it was all settled satisfactorily ; 
and Cecil, when she went to her little 
room that afternoon, for quiet and rest, 
as she was very tired, and the noise and 
bustle of the London streets had given 
her a headache, could not but feel that 
she had got over her difficulties much 
better than she had any right to expect. 
Here, in this retired nook of the busy 
capital of the world, she might drag out 
her days unnoticed and unmolested, even 
surrounded by friends she had once held 
dear, and who she believed had loved her 
also, without their for one moment sus- 
pecting that she whom they mourned as 
dead was alive, and not far from them. 
Then her thoughts reverted to the Irish 
town where she had left all those with 
whom she had been most intimate. Did 
they think her dead ? That would depend 
on whether the hat she had thrown into 
the river had been found, as she had in- 
tended it should be; if not, the search 
might still be going on, and eventually her 
traces might be discovered ; she might be 
hunted up and forced to fly from her 
quiet resting-place. She prayed it might 
not be thus; but she had been told so 
many tales of the skill with which peo- 
ple now-a-days could be tracked and fer- 
reted out, that her blood ran cold as she 
thought of Colonel Houston's ever dis- 
covering her in such a manner. What 
could he do to her, this man who had a 
legal claim to her ? He could force her 
to come and live with him, she feared ; 
and then she felt that it was in her to 
commit any crime, if, by so doing, she 
might avoid this fate. She shuddered as 
these thoughts came into her mind, and 
tried to turn to some other subject ; but 
only dreadful or sorrowful ideas seemed 
present to her, and she could not but be 
glad to think that the next day would see 
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her fully occupied, and so surrounded by- 
bustling, busy scenes, that she would have 
no time to dream over the past. 

Then she went down again into Mrs. 
Chatterton's tidy little sitting-room, and 
listened to the good creature's tiresome 
twaddle until seven o'clock, when Mr. Jim 
made his appearance; a few minutes 
after which a kind of high tea, compris- 
ing, on one table, the most prominent 
features of both tea and dinner, was set 
out. Jim was a tall, thick-set young 
man, looking very much like what he 
really was — A respectable artisan ; he 
had thick, curly, brown, dusty-looking 
hair, which he, on this first night of their 
acauaintance,hadnot thought it necessary 
to brush ; bold, frank-looking blue eyes, 
an intelligent forehead, and a beard and 
mustache, which were kept tolerably 
closely trimmed, covered the whole of the 
lower part of his face. He shook hands 
with Cecil in a shy, awkward manner, on 
his mother introducing her to his notice 
as " our new lodger. Miss Lacy, that I 
was telling you about yesterday, Jim." 
But he seemed far too much overawed 
by her appearance to venture on address- 
ing any remark to her; even when his 
mother went out of the room, he followed 
her, as though afraid to be left alone 
with such a formidable personage ; and 
Cecil could hear him say, " Why, mother, 
she's an out-and-out swell. What'll the 
likes of us do with such as her? " 

" Well, indeed," answered his mother, 
with some alarm betrayed by her voice, 
" I didn't think you'd mind ; as the poor 
girl is an orphan, and all alone, I asked 
her to take her meals with us whilst she 
lives here. But, of course, if you don't 
like it, Jim, I'll make some excuse, and 
give her her bit in her own room." 

" Oh ! no, don't do that," replied the 
young fellow hastily. " It wouldn't be 
kind, and I dare say she's nice, though 
she is such a swell to look at." 

As he finished speaking, they re-entered 
the room, and Cecil found it difficult to 
seem as though she knew nothing of what 
was going on. Tea was ready, however, 
and the move to the table prevented her 
confusion from appearing. When they 
were about half-way through the meal, 
Mrs. Chatterton suddenly exclaimed : 

" Jim, do you see how like Miss Lacy 
is to that Miss Rideout we used to see in 
the park last year ? She's thinner, her 
cheeks are more hollow, and altogether 
she doesn't look as well ; but still it's 
very much the same face, and the hair is 
the venr moral. I was telling Miss Lacy 
I saw the likeness, don't you?" 

" That wasn't Miss Rideout," answered 



Jim, looking furtively in Cecil's direc- 
tion, and seeing she had colored brilliant- 
ly. " I went to Astley's on purpose to see 
her," he went on, " and she was nothing 
but a nasty yellow dried-up old hag, not 
a bit like the girl we saw in the park. 
But you're right; Miss Lacy resembles 
her enough almost to be the same." 

" Only she told me she'd never been a 
horse rider," replied Mrs. Chatterton ; 
whilst Cecil tried to preserve an uncon- 
cerned air, and go on with her dinner, 
and the young man thought to himself 
" Whatever she said to mother, she's th« 
same, and a sweetly pretty girl too 
though what she's on this lay for, is mor- 
than I can guess." 

He was a good-hearted young fellov^ 
and didn't say what he, thought ; so thsE' 
altogether the first evenmg passed o 
pretty well ; and when Cecil retired ve^r 
early, on the plea of having to be up t>« 
times, she fancied she had made a vex 
^ood arrangement, and one that proxji 
ised well for her future comfort. Th^i 
was no pretension about these people 
they were content to be just what thei 
station in life made them, and no more 
With any one who had been vulgarly up 
setting and pretentious, no doubt the 
girl would have felt uncomfortable ; but 
far below in social standing as these 
were to those with whom she had been 
accustomed to mix, there was yet an air 
of suitability to their position in every 
thing they said and did, that glossed 
over the vulgarity and want of breeding, 
which, moreover, never shows so strong- 
ly in a truly good-hearted person as in 
one of a less amiable temper. 

Next morning she was in the work- 
room by seven, the appointed time, and 
was soon busy learning her new duties, 
and doing such work as she was consid- 
ered fit for. She found the long day 
over an uncongenial employment, with- 
out any out-of-door exercise, and shut up 
in close hot rooms, very tiring. Besides, 
the companionship was unsuitable. None 
of the girls were of her own position — 
that of course she could not have ex- 
pected; but there was more of a fast 
vulgarity about them than she had at all 
looked for, and her great beauty ren- 
dered her a mark for their ill-natured 
sneers. 

• ** Why did you leave your last place ? " 
was a constant question ; and when she 
would reply that she had never been in 
any place before, they would answer, 
" Too much of a lady were you ? — why 
didn't you stick to that, and not come 
doing the grandee over us here, with 
your airs and your graces." 
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Co be sure, beyond scornful tosses of 
! head, they couldn't do much during 
dness-hours ; but, in revenge, at meal- 
ies their tongues went with redoubled 
or; and though Cecirs haughty 
rit so far bore her up that they had 
i the pleasure of seeing how their 
licious remarks stung her, yet she 
fered from them all the same, and 
nd that though she had hidden her- 
I irom her old friends, and gained 
ployment also, yet her troubles had 
i ceased ; and she did not see much 
mce of happiness, or even contentment, 
her in her occupation. 
Is soon as business-hours were over, 
ich was about seven o'clock, except 
ier special stress of work, she hurried 
her things, and started homewards at 
I best pace her limbs could carry her. 
en, indeed, she fully realized the 
idness of Mrs. Chatterton's arrange- 
nt, when she cams in weary and 
led, to find a comfortable meal in a 
7 room, with good-natured friends 
iting for her. She had met with 
hing but trouble and annoyances all 
r, and the change to these kind faces 
ick her so forcibly that she would 
re liked to lay her head on the good 
dlady*s shoulder, and weep for very 
ief to find herself there again; but 
t might have astonished and alarmed 
friend, who thought she should be in 
seventh heaven of happiness at hav- 
obtained admission mto Madame 
rcier's workrooms. 

Therefore she tried to be very merry, 
I laugh at her ignorance, and the mis- 
es she had made that day, taking care 
ell also how Mrs. Jones had once or 
ce stopped to speak to her, and said 
style of working was neat, and she 
lid soon do very well. 
I told you Aunt Anne was a kind 
ly," answered IVIrs. Chatterton, trium- 
intly, " though she did take you rather 
rt at first ; " whilst Jim looked on with 
Dnishment at the idea of this swell, 
D he was confident was identical with 
lady in the Row, being a workwoman 
I milliner's establishment. 
Thus the time rolled by slowly, the 
rk-room always irksome to Cecil, on 
ount of the disagreeable companion- 
p, the life of confinement and toil tell- 
slowly but surely on her constitution. 
3 became more transparent and f airy- 
e day by day, which her good land- 
er remarked, and her son also, he 
mg, one night, towards the beginning 
3ck)ber, after the girl had left the room, 
' What's wrong with Miss Lacy, moth- 
* What secret is there about her? 



She's fretting, too, though she tries to 
hide it ; and no wonder, for she's not been 
used to work, that's certain." 

" I wish I knew what troubled her," 
the good woman answered; "for 1-ve 
grown as fond of her as if she was my 
own daughter. She's a dear swoet crea- 
ture, though so down-hearted ; and I saw 
Aunt Anne the other day, when she told 
me she'd not had as good a girl in the 
work-room this many a long year. * She's 
the neatest, quietest, silentest girl I've 
ever had,' she said ; * and one of the clev- 
erest, too, and if you know any young 
man looking out for a wife, you may tell 
him I said that of her.'' There's her 
words, Jim, and they're good said of any 
one, be she who she mav. I think she 
brought me luck, too," she added, " and 
that the house has got on better since; 
at least, there's no doubt she's a pleasant 
companion to have for a bit every day. 
She do know a'most everybody and every 
thing, till the more I sees of her, the 
mora I wonders how her friends — for in 
course she must have friends — came to 
let her go." 

It had now begun to close in dark early 
in the evenings, and about the time when 
she was going home it was generally 
quite dusk. Sometimes, also, the days 
were very wet and disagreeable ; but still 
she took her long walk bravely, only 
wrapping herself up in a large shawl of 
Mrs. Chatterton's wnen the weather was 
unusually bad. 

" Which it so spoils your pretty little 
figure, dear, any one would think you 
were a dowdy old woman," remarked her* 
friend one evening, as she came into the 
sitting-room with it on. 

" All the better for me," she answered, 
gayly. " I sometimes feel almost nervous 
when walking home late now, never hav- 
ing been accustomed to be out at that 
hour in a city before. But I'm glad to 
say I've not met with tiny rudeness hith- 
erto." 

And then she went to take ofE her wet 
things, and coming back to the blazing 
fire, and pleasant, nomely meal, chatt2d 
away freely, as she had learnt to do with 
her kind iriends, making the tea-table 
very cheerful to them, in return for all 
they did for her. 

Is ext evening, when she set out in the 
dusk to pursue her homeward way, before 
she had gone many steps down the street, 
a man, whom at nrst she did not recog- 
nize, stepped up to her, and she was just 
beginning to feel alarmed, when the well- 
known friendly voice of Jim Chatterton 
said, a little nervously, 

"I heard you complaining of being 
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frightened, walking home alone, Miss 
Lacy, so I thought I'd just wait for you 
about here, and walk with you, if you've 
no objection." 

Now, if she had been consulted she 
would just as soon he had dispensed with 
this piece of attention ; but, as it was, 
he seemed so anxious to please, and so 
fearful of giving offence, that she could 
only smile and thank him ; adding, how- 
ever, 

" I am sorry to keep you out so late. 
I hope you won't mind my fears, as I see 
they are groundless, and I couldn't think 
of giving you this long walk again." 

He made no answer to this, but was 
very agreeable on the way home — agree- 
able after his fashion, and as he knew 
bast how to be, poor fellow ; for if Cecil 
had attempted to compare him for one 
minuts with the gentlemen with whom 
she Iiad formerly associated, either in 
manners, appearance, or conversation, of 
course such a comparison could not but 
have been to his disadvantage. It would, 
moreover, have been unfair; for, to do 
him justice, he never tried to appear more 
than he really was — a simple, kind- 
hearted, uprignt man, of the artisan 
class, who had no higher ambition than 
to make a good name in his trade, so that 
he might afford, when he married, to 
keep his wife comfortably. 

His wife. Yes, that was* the worst of 
it. Until lately his affections had strayed, 
in a wild uncertain way, to the daughter 
of a struggling greengrocer hard by. 
Since Cecil's appearance, however, he 
liad first wavered in his allegiance, and 
then rapidly deserted it, contenting him- 
self for some time with adoring in secret 
this bright particular star that had so 
suddenly enlightened the maternal home 
with its radiance. 

And then when she (his mother) ex- 
pressed in such decided terms her feel- 
ings towards this stranger, saying that 
she loved her as a daughter, ana repeated 
80 pointedly Mrs. Jones's remarkable 
words, it was not wonderful that his 
heart, long silently set in that direction, 
should receive an impetus which led him 
to determine, if Miss Lacy could be won 
over, he would make her his wife. 

He could not but feel that she was im- 
measurably above him ; but circumstan- 
ces had thrown her into their position in 
life, without any friends on whom she 
could rely for assistance — ^nay, more, all 
the small livelihood she managed to earn 
she had got into the way of obtaining 
through his mother's help; therefore it 
was not so wild a dream, after •all, to 
imagine she would be willing to gain a 



comfortable home by marrying one who 
loved her with all his heart. For he told 
himself constantly that he did so. She 
was so sweet, so gentle, so exquisitely 
lovely, with the pale pure loveliness of 
an angel, lightened up m her few gay 
moods with the piquant merry look of a 
mortal loving and lovable woman, that 
the only wonder was, he had not lost his 
head and told her his mind many times 
before now. But his passion grew 
stronger day by day, till he felt that this 
could not*lon^ go on, and she remain in 
ignorance of it. Fortunately, he had his 
mother's full approval, he was sure, anci 
hers he must win ; one so friendless could 
not be hard-hearted, though he could no! 
help remembering his inferiority pain_ 
fully whenever he considered the matterr 

At length he resolved to tell his mother 
all he felt, getting her to soimd the girl^ 
mind on the subject; and during th^ 
time, whilst he had been turning an _ 
twisting the matter over in his thought.^ 
he waited for her every evening at Macza 
ame Mercier's door, that he might esco-^ 
her home. 

This at first was especially distastef 71 
to her ; she seemed somehow to fores ^ 
that trouble would come of it, and hint .^ 
again and again she would rather 
alone ; but as time wore on, and she p^» 
ceived no change in his manner, nor « - 
attempt at familiarity, her fears d^S 
away, and she became accustomed to Iciz^ 
for him as her natural attendant, a^.i 
would have missed him greatly had ' 1 
not appeared at the usual place ev^r 
evening. 

It was late in the year, well on towards 
Christmas, when he confided his love, his 
doubts, and fears to his mother, ancJ 
she signified her approval warmly ; at tho 
same time declining to do any of th^ 
business herself. 

"Young people always manage thos^ 
affairs best between themselves," sh^ 
would say, "and you can't expect me to^ 
interfere in any way about it, the more 
because she might think she had to do it, 
poor thing! because I'd been good-na- 
tured, and given her a little lift when she 
first started in London life. No, my boy, 
ask her like a man yourself ; she's not a 
bit upsetting, for all she's a real lady, so 
you needn't be afraid of her turning on 
you." 

"Well, I'll try, mother," he answered,. 
" though I'm a'most afraid I'll never haves 
the courage." 

Circumstances favored him, however^, 
and he got the opportunity of saying alS 
he wanted to say, sooner than he had ex^ 
pected. • 
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CHAPTER XXXm. 

CECIL MEETS A FRIEKD. 

The very next night after his conver- 
tion with his mother, as Cecil and he 
are walking home together, she be- 
wi — 

"I'm 80 afraid you'll think me rude 
id imkind, yet I must ask you to do some- 
ling for me — or rather, not to do some- 
ling you have been in the habit of 
oing. I mean, I want you not to come 
3r me every evening ; and it isn't be- 
ause I'm not very glad of your protec- 
Lon. I say this, for I am ; and it's been 
. great help to me, getting me accus- 
omed to walk the streets by night ; but 
he girls in the work-room have found it 
►ut, and they make unkind remarks 
ibout it, that will, if continued, very 
likely cause me to be turned out of em- 
ployment. I needn't tell you what a loss 
that would be to me. I am sure you can 
well understand it, so don't think hardly 
of me when I beg you to cease coming 
for me." 

Jim's brow grew dark and clouded 
over; sh^ixould see that in the lamp- 
light, as he>«iswered — 

"You donrVmean to say those girls 
dare to speak badly of you for this I But 
never mind them," he went on, earnestly ; 
"why should you continue to toil and 
strive for your daily bread ? I know you 
are as far above me as the Queen is on 
hep throne, but if the honest love of a poor 
'vrorking-man is worth taking, I offer it 
to you, only daring to tell you the great- 
est happiness I could ever attain, would 
he your acceptance of it." 

"Oh, Jiml** she cried, unguardedly 
and greatly distressed, " you, too 1 Where 
ynUl this all end — must I be driven from 
every hiding place? I thank you for 
your offer," she went on, more calmly, 
"and I take it as it was meant, in all 
kindness, but I cannot accept it. Pray 
do not think of this again ; it can never 
^ as you wish, and will pain us both to 
urge it." 

"Nay," he said, stoutly, "there would 
oe no pain could I hope to win, no matter 
W long the hope might be deferred. 
But you said just now, * You, too; ' there 
Biuat be then some other ; tell me who or 
^herehe is. It is some of the friends 
of your former life, I |^ess well; but 
^hy then have you left them, if you 
ever cared for them ? " 

"My poor friend," she replied, "vou 
Jiy you love me, and you woiild fain 
kope, I warn you, hope is hopeless in 
thu case, and tnerefore I will tell you 

12 



to what I alluded when I said * You, too.' 
I have cut myself off from my former 
life ; I have become as one dead to my 
former friends, because amongst them 
was one who loved me, and who would 
persist when I told him hope was vain. 
I tell you this, that you may see how 
utterly useless it is to expect I may 
change, when I have said I cannot love. 
Spare me, and do not question me fur- 
ther, it only calls up painful memories 
and scenes I would wish forgotten for- 



ever. 



"Poor fellow 1 I can feel for him," 
muttered Jim, " if he cared for you as I 
do ; he must have had a bad time of it 
when you left him. Think again, Miss 
Lacy; I cannot plead with you as I 
would if I were your equal, but ypu will 
never find a truer heart, or one that loves 
you better, even amongst those lost 
friends of whom you speak." 

"Don't," she said, "please don't 1 If 
you care for me, show it in the way I ask 
you, no matter how hard that mav be, 
and without thought of reward. W hat I 
would beg you to do, is to speak to me 
no more on this matter, and to come no 
longer for me at night. Unless you will 
do this, I cannot escape scandal and 
annoyance, and shall have again to leave 
the kind home that has sheltered me so 
long." ^ 

" Never thmk of that. Miss Lacy," he 
cried, earnestly. "I love you so well 
that I would cut my tongue out before it 
should offend you again by persecuting 
you with an anection you can never re- 
turn. Let us say no more about it, and I 
will do my best to forget I ever encour- 
aged foolish hopes." 

No doubt the old lady heard soon what 
had happened, and was sorry for it, too, 
but she said nothing, and the days rolled 
on much as usual, Jim, perhaps, more 
quiet and retiring in Cecil's presence, but 
as kind as ever, for which forbearance 
she could not but feel grateful. She 
missed him, too, at night. More than 
once it seemed to her sne was stared at 
inquisitively and boldly by passers-by in 
the street; but still nothing very un- 
pleasant had occurred, and she began to 
think the dangers of London after night- 
fall had been exaggerated, and it was 
only people who drew it on themselves, 
by their behavior, that were ever mo- 
lested. 

One evening she was returning home 
about seven o'clock ; it was in December, 
and had long been dark. As she passed 
a brilliantly-lighted spirit-shop or gin- 
palace of some kind, two young men 
sallied out. They had evidently been 
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drinking, and the glare of the lamps, 
falling on her pale face as she hurried 
past, called their attention to its beauty. 

" That's a stimning giri ! " remarked 
one to the other — he was the taller of 
the two — "let's see where she hangs 
out." 

No sooner said than done; and in a 
few minutes poor Cecil became aware 
that she was being followed by these two 
tipsy youngsters, who gained on her with 
every step. She walked onwards as 
fast as she could, in the vain endeavor to 
shake them off, or show them, at least, 
she was a person whose business was 
pressing, and not one of the street loi- 
terers they had supposed her to be. But 
her exertions were to no purpose ; they 
had taken just enough spirits to render 
them audacious and insolent, and not 
enough to disable them from walking. 
Still they followed her, whilst she almost 
flew onwards ; not daring to run, fearful 
that they might do so also, in which case 
they would certainly overtake and catch 
ber. 

In the mean time, bewildered by fear, 
:ahe forgot to look where she was going, 
and before long found that she had lost 
!hej* way, and was in a part of London 
with wnich she was not very familiar. 
JShe was, in truth, near Grosvenor 
Square; but she had hardly recognized 
•the fact that she was in a strange locality, 
when one of her pursuers, thinking it 
time :to pat an end to the chase, stepped 
iorward quickly, and attempted to put 
his. arm round her waist. With a stifled 
cry,- she slipped from him, and fled with 
the: swiftness of a deer, followed by her 
tormentors, laughing loudly, as they 
marked her evidertt terror. 

*' By Jove 1 the girl has wings 1 '* cried 
onerof ithem, asshe darted round a comer, 
And disappeared from their sight. They 
followed as fast as they could, but when 
they .turned .the angle she was nowhere 
to be seen. On each side of the street, 
stretching in front of them, were large, 
gloomy-looking houses, as the residences 
lof the aristocracy in London so often 
Are. 

At the door, of one of these houses a 
carriage was stamding, the footman of 
which was holding the door open for a lady 
to enter. This, lady, it was evident from 
iher dress, . concealed, as it was, under 
an ample opera-cloak of white fur, was 
going out for. the evening; and as the 
two men drew near, she stepped into 
the carriage, the footman «lammed to the 
<door, sprang.to his seat, and the carriage 
4irove on. 

The poor girVa pursuers were baffled ; 



there was no trace of her to be discovered 
high or low, and, greatly disgusted at 
having taken so much trouble for noth- 
ing, they turned their steps homeward. 

In the mean time Ceoil, closely fol- 
lowed by the two tipsy youths, had, on 
doubling the comer, perceived the car- 
riage close before her. The door was a 
little open, and the footman was at the 
house door, with his back towards her, 
drawing his mistress's flowing cloak 
round her skirts, as she stepped out into 
the damp, misty air, whilst with the 
other hand he held an umbrella over her 
beautifully-dressed head. All this Cecil's 
excited mind took in in a moment, and 
quick as light a plan was formed in her 
terrified brain, which she put into execu- 
tion as soon as formed. Her pursuers 
were not yet in sight. With the quick, 
soft step of a cat, she sprang into the 
carriage, hardly shaking its exquisitely- 
balanced springs — at any rate, not 
enough to warn the stolid coachman any 
intruder was there. There she crouched 
down into a comer of the roomy vehicle, 
well in the shadow, and waited to hear 
her tormentors go by. 

But that on which she had not calcu- 
lated happened — the lady came down to 
her carriage before the men passed. For- 
tunately Cecil's dress was black, and.^ 
huddled up in a comer as she was, slxe 
escaped observation. The lady stepjy^d. 
in without remarking any thing, appstr- 
ently; while Cecil remained where slie 
was, not venturing to breathe, for fear odE 
attracting observation. How she shoinlcl 
get out, and find her way home, was wlia** 
now puzzled the unfortunate girl. Slie 
had not an idea of her road from tha^'* 
place to the quarter where she lived, an 
also she could never hope to escape with 
out attracting attention either from tli 
footman or the coachman. Suddenly he 
reflections were interrupted by a quiet^^ 
soft voice saying, 

"I know you are there, girl. I sa 
you get into the carriage as I wa6 comin 
out of my house just now. Those me 
were molesting you, I suppose ? I coul 
see you were airaid of something fro 
the way you looked back, and so sulowe 
you to remain. Now, sit up, and tell m 
all about it." 

Cecil started, and took a seat, as she^^ 
was told ; more because, as it seemed tc:^^^^ 
her, she must obey, than from any wisk^ ^ 
to come prominently into view. She ther"--^ 
related, as she had been told to do, wha 
had happened, and how she was nearl 
exhausted from fatigue and terror, whe 
the sight of the open carriage door pro 
dentially gave her a way of escape. 
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"And what are you? And why are 
you out so late ? " demanded the lady 
a^ain. " You are young, well-bom, and 
educated, from your voice, I can tell. 
How, then, do you come to be wandering 
through the streets alone at^ight? " 

" I am a workwoman in Madiame Her- 
der's establishment," she answered ; " and 
cannot go home before work-hours are 
over." 

" But you cannot always have followed 
that business ? " her interlocutor asked. 
" Your manner and accent are quite 
superior to that of such a class generally. 
You must have been driven to it by dis- 
tress." 

" Distress 1 " answered Cecil, sadly. 
" Yes, such as you will never feel, I pray, 
for your kindness to me this night. I 
have indeed seen better times, but they 
are past and gone now, never to come 
again. These are useless memories ; and, 
lady, I will not intrude my conversation 
on you any further, if you will tell me 
"Whither you are going, that I may have 
some idea where I shall turn when I 
leave the carriage ; for, in truth, I don't 
know London well, and I lost my way 
when I got frightened this evening.'* 

" I am going to Lady A *s, in Gros- 

Venor Square. But I'll tell you what 1*11 

do. You seem an honest good girl, and 

one that has seen better days, so 1*11 send 

"the carriage back with you as far as your 

^ome. Tell me where it is, and I will 

direct the servants to drive there. Don't 

t;hink I would do this for every one ; but 

^ou interest me — your voice reminds me 

of some one, and I cannot think who the 

jerson is. Stay, here we are at the 

iouse where I must get out. Tell me 

where you live? " 

"No, indeed, lady," answered Cecil, 
stepping out after her, " I cannot allow 
you to do this for me ; though I am very 
grateful for your kindness.*' 

Something in the tone of her voice 
caused the lady to turn and look at her, 
as she stood there imder the full glare of 
a lamp close by ; and as they thus faced 
each other under the brilliant light, a 
sudden recognition dawned on both their 
countenances. 

" Miss Leveston, is that really you ? " 
cried the kind lady, who was none other 
than the Marchioness of Lemington, 
formerly the Lady Edythe Vavasour. 
"Wait a minute I" she cried, as Cecil 
would have turned and fled, overcome 
with terror at this unlooked-for meeting ; 
" you must go back in the carriage — I 
insist on it now I know who you are. I 
cannot disappoint these friends with 
whom I am engaged to dine, or I would 



return with you ; but you must come and 
see me to-morrow, in the evening — I 
sha*n*t be going out; and if you don*t 
come about this time, I'll send for you. 
Thomas, take this yoim^ lady wherever 
she tells you, and remember tne address 
for me, as I may want to know it." So 
saying, she signed Cecil again into the 
carriage, and vanished into the house. 

When she arrived at Mrs. Chatterton's 
door, she found that good woman looking 
out for her, in a great state of alarm, 
and sufficiently astonished to see her 
young friend return in a carriage and 
pair. 

" Whatever can she have been about? " 
she thought, as she ran to open the door, 
anxious to arrive before Polly the maid, 
and perform that office, that she might 
have an opportunity of inspecting the 
turn-out more closely. Not a word did 
she speak, however, until the door was 
close shut on the magnificent apparition 
that had so much startled her ; and then 
she managed to gasp out, 

" Have they f oimd you out at last ? I 
always kneV you belonged to great 
people, which, now they've got you again, 
we'll see no more of you." 

" Don*t think so badly of me as that, 
Mrs. Chatterton. The lady who sent me 
home to-night, I did know slightly, once 
on a time, and this evening we met by an 
accident, about which I will tell you by- 
and-by." 

Over the tea-table she told them of 
her fright, her escape, and the recognition 
that had followed; whilst Jim ground 
his teeth with rage, to think he had not 
been there to take summary vengeance 
on the insolent fellows who had dared to 
insult her. The lady*s kindness, how- 
ever, touched them all. 

" She is one of the right sort," said the 
landlady. "You shall go to her, and 
welcome, to-morrow night, my pretty 
dear. Don*t come home here, but go on 
straight from Madame Mercy's. Jim 
here shall wait for you, and take you on ; 
for you see well you won't always get off 
so handy as you did to-night." 

And thus it was arranged, in spite of 
Cecil's entreaties that James should not 
be sent to escort her, she fearing a repeti- 
tion of what had occurred before. He 
divined her fears, and said, with a sad 
smile, 

" Don't be afraid — nothing shall annoy 
you." 

Thus she, seeing his meaning, was 
obliged to accept his protection, and rest 
satisfied. 

Accordingly, on leaving the work-room 
next evening, she found Jim waiting for 
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her, and together they proeeeded along 
the road she had gone over in 8uch terror 
the night before. When they reached 
the house, James stopped and said, 

" How will you get nome ? Will they 
send you, do you think ? " 

"Oh! no, I hope not," cried Cecil, 
frightened at the idea of taking out that 
dignified-looking footman and coachman 
for her convenience. She had grown 
very humble about those things latterly. 
There was a time when such a thought 
would have seemed to her perfectly 
natural. 

" Then 1*11 come for you in two hours* 
time," James went on, " and wait about 
here. It will then be nine o'clock. 1*11 
not ask for you at the house, but 1*11 stop 
near, and you may know any time after 
then you like to leave I'll be waiting for 
you.*' 

"A thousand thanks,'* was all she 
could utter, at this fresh proof of the 
devotion she so much regretted, and 
which she could never return. A minute 
or two more, and she wag^ in the Mar- 
chioness of Lemington*s boudoir, where 
none but her most intimate friends ever 
obtained admission. Her ladyship was 
alone as Cecil entered, and, rising, she 
came forward, kissed the timid, shrinking 
girl, led her to a seat, and whilst she 
took off her hat and coat with her own 
white hands, tried in every way to re- 
assure her old rival, and prove to her 
that she still looked on her as an equal, 
and not as Madame Mercier's work- 
woman. 

" But I heard you were drowned," she 
went on, after a minute or two spent in 
making her comfortable. "I heard all 
about it, indeed," she continued. "Let 
me speak openly with you — we shall 
understand each other so much bettor. I 
was told how you had been forced to 
marry Colonel Houston — the man I 
loved once, do you remember?" she 
added, with a half-smile. " Ah 1 I hope 
I have lived that down ; at least, all the 
passion and bitterness of it, all the good 
that is to be got out of such a love, I 
trust, remains. And then I heard of the 
trouble that fell on you, and after that 
of your sudden disappearance — your 
death by drowning, in fact, for so it was 
supposed to be. Tell me how was it 
such an idea got abroad? Had you 
arranged that it should ? " 

Cecil bowed her head. 

"It was the only way,*' she said, "to 
avoid him ; and I could not have lived 
with him.** 

Then the beautiful and stately mis- 
tress of this magnificent mansion came 



over and knelt beside the poor work-girl, 
passing her hand round her waist, and 
drawing her towards her as she did so. 

"Was it because of me you actod 
thus? '* she asked. "If so, I thank you 
from my heart for your remembrance of 
my petition. But the time was past 
then. You should not have let it influ- 
ence you. I was to blame ever to ask 
it." 

" Don't blame yourself. Lady Leming- 
ton," answered the girl, earnestly. " Had 
you never spoken to me on the sub- 
ject, I could not have married Colonel 
Houston willingly; and having married 
him under compulsion, I could not live 
with him. If the act was blameworthy, 
I alone am guilty." 

"My dear girl," answered Lady Lem- 
ington, gently, " let me speak to you as I 
would to a sister — a younger sister, w ho 
wanted my advice ; and I am not going 
to read you a lecture without knowing 
of what I speak. You know that I too 
was forced into a marriage I abhorred ; 
and at first, when I sa^i. that it was a 
fate I could not escape from, and that 
the man I loved was false to me, I nearly 
broke my heart with fretting and grief. 
I could have killed myself then, but that 
I was a coward, and was afraid of what 
mugt come hereafter. So I wore myself 
out in ceaseless repinings, until the day 
arrived and all was over. Then it seemed 
to me suddenly, as a revelation from 
heaven, that it would be nobler and 
better, now the deed was done, to bear it 
as a woman should, bravely and truly, 
letting none see that the yoke rankled, 
that the bondage was heavy; to do my 
duty with a true heart, bra^vely, because 
it was my duty, and the end for which I 
had been called into this life. I did not 
care for my husband ; I may say so now, 
for that is all past -r- nay, more, he was 
repugnant to me ; but he loved me fool- 
ishly, as old men often will, and showered 
upon me with a lavish hand every thing 
that the heart could desire or tne eye 
crave — pleased when he succceeded in 
pleasing me, disappointed if he did not. 
Surely devotion such as this required 
that at least I should seem happy ; but 
for a time the struggle was hard. I did 
try it, though, and after awhile it became 
pleasanter and easier. It was sweet to 
see that one, at least, in the world turned 
to me in his joys, that my smile might 
enhance them; in his anxieties and 
annoyances, that my presence might 
soothe them. Yes, I, who had married, 
not loving my husband, and even with 
the image of another stamped upon my 
heart; found that my endeavor to do what 
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was right was blessed to me, as right 
always is ; and I became a happy woman, 
with a dark spot, no doubt, deep down in 
the history of my life, of which Leming- 
ton knows also. I would not keep it a 
secret from him, though I feared it might 
estrange him. But he only told me he 
had suspected it long ago, and it gave 
him still more confidence in me that I 
had dared to tell him all. So the poison 
is drawn out of that wound now, and I 
can enjoy life as once I never thought I 
should again. Oh! my child, I have 
told you this to show how much wiser 
and better it would have been to meet 
your fate boldly than to shirk it as you 
have done. Think better of it, dear. 
Let me write to your husband and ex- 
plain it all. You will be so much hap- 
pier, if you will make up your mind to 
do your duty by him as you ought." 

But Cecil drew herself away from 
Lady Lemington's encircling arm, shud- 
dering. 

" I couldn't," she cried despairingly — 
" I couldn't. For the sake of our old 
friendship, and the request that you 
once made me, don't tell any one that I 
am alive. I go now by the name of Miss 
Lacy. Call me that, and forget that 
such a girl as Cecil Leveston ever lived. 
No doubt you are right in what you say, 
and that tne sacrifice of all your inclina- 
tions was noble, and has been followed 
by a blessing ; but I have not the strength 
to act thus — I am a poor weak creature, 
and the will I once had has been crushed 
out of me by sorrow. Besides, your case 
is not like mine. The man you loved 
was not accHsed of a crime, •convicted, 
and sent to die in a foreign land, far 
from all that made life dear to hinj ; and 
his accuser and persecutor, who, in point 
of fact, was his murderer, though he did 
not deal his death-blov/ — tiiis man, I 
say, was not the man you were com- 
pelled to marry. Did I call myself poor 
and weak V — did I say I had no strength 
to do my duty ? I mistook then. What 
I meant was that I hold it my duty never 
to grant word or sign of love to the man 
who hunted Gerald Anstruther to his 
death ; and while I have life I will have 
strength to do what is right, as I have 
conceived it. Now promise me you will 
keep my secret." 

" I will," answered her friend, simply 
yet sadly. " I see your case is different, 
and will press you no more. Let us talk 
of something else. I will ring for tea. 
I thought that would be more comf orta- 
lale than going down to a stiff dinner, so 
• 1 told Lemington he might take his 
ftlone, or go to the club, or do any thing 



he liked, and join us afterwards, as I 
want you to see him." 

Tea was brought, and they took it 
cosily over the bright fire, in that luxuri- 
ously-furnished little room, whilst they 
chatted over days long past, and merry 
scenes in which they had been together. 

" And Mr. Villars of your regiment, 
who used to be a great friend of yours, I 
remember," asked Lady Lemington, " what 
of him ? Is he still as merry and wild 
as ever ? Do you recollect the night he 
wore Miss Baxter's shoes at the Lxhibi- 
bition Palace ? " 

" Oh ! he's much quieter now, or he 
was when I left," answered Cecil. " He 
was married, you know, to such a pretty 
girl ; they were so kind to me. I often 
think of them, and only that I wish to 
remain dead to all my old friends, I 
should like so much to see them." 

"But now," began Lady Lemington, 
when the tea-things were removed, "I 
want to^ talk to you about something 
seriously. No, don't be afraid," she 
added, " I won't say another word on that 
subject, as I cannot help feeling your 
case is very strong. But it is a thing I 
want you to do for me. You see I live a 
very lonely life here; it's true I could 
have as many people about me always as 
I like, and Robert is good company, but 
then he's out often. Maud comes to me, 
too, sometimes, but I'd like to have a 
friend living with me, on whose society I 
could count at all times. I have long 
been thinking I would like to get a com- 
panion, only I knew no one who would 
care to come, that I would also have cared 
to have. As I should like a friend, and 
not a menial, I want somebody who will 
sit and chat with me by the hour togeth- 
er, when I am in a talking humor ; who 
will learn new fancy-work with me, and 
who, when I am in a reading humor, will 
sit down quietly beside me and read, too, 
without feeling I am being rude in taking 
up a book in her presence. I have no 
dogs to be washed and combed, no mys- 
teries to be ferreted out and published 
abroad, no dresses to turn and line that 
my maid can't do for me if I want them 
done, so that isn't the kind of person I 
require. What I want to ask you is 
this : will you have pity upon me, and 
take upon yourself the task of amusing 
me and keeping me company? Don't 
speak, I see your face forming a * no.* I 
demand, as my right, that due considera- 
tion should be given to this request. 
You shall have your own suite of rooms ; 
you shall have your meals with us when 
you like, and, when you like, you shall 
have them in ^oxn ormi ^^«x\s^^\^« ^^^ 
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shall come out to ride or drive with me 
when you like, and when you like you 
shall sta^ at home. You shall go out 
with me into society when you wish, and 
when you don't feef inclined you needn't ; 
for though I want your companionship 
I shall introduce you as a friend of mine 
staying with me. Every thing shall be 
just as you like, except that unless, in 
case of trouble or illness, I should insist 
on your taking a cup of tea with me 
every evening before dinner, and chatting 
over the events of the day. Say yes, 
there's a dear." 

"But I cannot," answered Cecil, 
mournfully. " You are too good, and it 
would be far 'too pleasant and nice for 
me ; but there are obstacles to it that 
cannot be overcome. In the first place, 
sooner or later I should meet some of those 
who had known me in my earlier days ; 
then all would be discovered, and what 
would become of me ? Besides all that, 
which, in . itself, makes acceptirfe your 
kind offer impossible, I could not leave 
those poor Chattertons, who have been so 
good to me, the minute I got something 
better to do." 

" Who are they ? " asked Lady Leming- 
ton, quickly ; " tell me all about them." 

So she told her all : of Mrs. Chatter- 
ton's kindness, of the employment she 
had procured for her, and then suddenly 
remembering Jim, she cried, startmg up 
and looking at the clock on the mantel- 
piece, 

"Why, it's half -past nine already: 
James Chatterton will be waiting for me, 
and I must go." 

"Nonsense," said her friend, holding 
her down, firmly; "you sha'n't go till 
you have answered a few more questions. 
Who is James Chatterton, and what 
does he mean by waiting for you ? You 
are going home in the carriage." 

"He's Mrs. Chatterton's son," replied 
Cecil, firmly ; " and I don't think I ought 
to go home in the carriage, after he has 
taken the trouble to come out for me." 

" Is he a young or an old man ? " went 
on her ladyship, without heeding this 
protest. 

" A young man," the girl replied. 

" Oh I then, it's very good for him," 
answered Lady Lemington ; " and I should 
think your common-sense ought to tell 
you that the soonel* you cease living on 
terms of equality with Mr. James Chat- 
terton, the better it will be for his peace 
of mind." 

" I am afraid so," said Cecil sadly, 
with a feeling of conscious guilt ; " still, 
this once it can do no harm to walk back 
with him, as he has come out so fax." 



" Answer me plainly," cried her friend, 
looking the girl fixedlv in the face. " Do 
you care for this man r I have heard of 
such things happening, and though I 
shouldn't have thought it of you, yet one 
never knows. Tell me, do you like nim? " 

"I like him very much indeed as a 
friend," answered Cecil, returning Lady 
Lemington 's gaze firmly, " but in the way 
you mean not at all. I tell you my heart 
IS dead to all love but that of one man, 
whose bones lie far away in the Austra- 
lian wilderness. Does that satisfy you ? " 

" Amply ; and now we'll settle Mr. 
Chatterton." 

So saying, her ladyship went to the 
window, and drawing aside the curtain, 
looked out. There, at a little distance 
from them, leaning against a lamp-post, 
stood the figure of a man. Lady Leming*- 
ton pushed up the window ; the noise of 
its opening attracted his attention, and 
looking in that direction, he perceived a 
lady standing, as it were, in a flame of 
light, and beckoning to him. He went 
over, and a strange voice said softly, 

"Mr. Chatterton, is that you ? " 

" It is, ma'am," he answered. 

" I only wanted to tell you," went on 
the voice, "that Miss Lacy will go home 
in the carriage in about an hour's time. 
I feared you might be waiting, and 
thought it better to let you know." 

After this he went home to his mother 
very dovsn-hearted, and said, 

"They've got her now, mother, and 
they won't let her go again, you may 
depend ; she'll return to her own sort, as 
I suppose it's natural she should." 

" Of course she will," answered his 
mother briskly ; " and right glad I shall 
be to see her get her own again. She 
was too good for the likes of us, that's a 
fact, though she did take up with us 
wonderful. She'd be better, however, 
with her own people ; and all I'd ask of 
her would be that she shouldn't forget us 
quite." 

In the mean time. Lady Lemington could 
see that, if Mrs. Chatterton seconded the 
proposal, Cecil could easily be transferred 
to her, as leaving the good woman was 
the girl's chief objection to taking the 
place the Marchioness offered, and her 
ladyship resolved to take measures ac- 
cordingly. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

AMONG THE FLO WEBS. 

Nothing more was said between Ce- 
cil aad her friend that evening as to th& 
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place the Marchioness wished her to 
take, and at a tolerably late hour she was 
Bent home. 

Next day, however, when Cecil was 
away at Madame Mercier's, and Jim was 
out, Mrs. Chatterton was considerably 
flustered at seeing a carriage drive up to 
her door. No doubt it might have come 
to one of her lodgers ; but they were not 
usually carriage people, and coasted no 
friends among such, therefore the land- 
lady felt instinctively it must be some 
one after Miss Lacy, and the girl was out. 
Her perturbation did not decrease when 
she was asked for, and not Miss Lacy, as 
she had imagined. She passed her hands 
over her hair to assure herself that it was 
tidy, pulled off her housekeeper's apron, 
and made her way to her little sitting- 
room "that upset that you might have 
knocked her down with a feather,'* as she 
told Cecil afterwards. 

When she entered the room, the visi- 
tor was already in possession, and her 
tall, stately person and rich flowing 
skirts seemed to fill and pervade every 
inch of the apartment, as she rose, and 
holding out her hand, said, 

"Miss Lacy*s kind friend, Mrs. Chat- 
terton, I presume ? I am come to thank 
you for all your goodness to her. Allow 
me to introduce myself. I am the Mar- 
chioness of Lemington, of whom you may 
have heard her speak ; she had tea with 
me last night, as you know." 

All this was said in such a friendly, 
cordial manner, that, nervous as Mrs. 
Chatterton had been, she could not help 
presently feeling at her ease, and an- 
swered, with some of her usual vivacity, 

" Indeed, Pm glad the poor child has 
met with some of her own proper friends, 
my lady; for, you see, she's too good for 
the likes of us, no matter how we love 
her, or how we try to make her comfort- 
able. I can't help thinking it's a pity 
she should be wasting her life with a 
humdrum old woman like me, when, if 
she was with her own people, she'd be 
courted and married by some nice young 
gentleman, most like r for she's a good 
girl, and that's better than being pretty 
alone, as I tell her, which it's a device of 
Satan." 

Lady Lemington looked at the lively 
bustling little woman before her, and 
could not restrain a smile as she pro- 
nounced this remarkable opinion, men 
she asked, 

" And do you get my friend little Cecil 
to coincide with you in your idea tiiat 
beauty is a snare of the Evil One ? " 

"Well, I can't say exactly; the poor 
child's down in her spirits, and frets a 



good deal, so that she don't often talk 
gay and pleasant like, as your ladyship 
does; but then, you don't know what 
trouble is, I dare say." 

" We all know plenty about that," an- 
swered her visitor with a sigh, " though 
I dare say many know more about it than 
I." Then, seeing the little woman was 
too overawed to be easily drawn out, she 
went on, " I came here to-day, however, 
for the special purpose of a^ing you, 
don't you think it would be much oetter 
and fitter Miss Lacy should return to her 
own friends and position in life? I 
want her to come and live with me as 
my companion and friend; but she 
seems unwilling to do so, because she 
doesn't think she ought to leave you, who 
have been kind to her. 'I cannot per- 
suade her to see that she need in no way 
forsake you, in returning to her former 
station ; but I think if you were to speak 
to her, and tell her such is your desire, 
she would consent ; and I am sure, after 
a little time, would be glad she had done 
so. She would be free to come and 
spend tiie day with you whenever she 
liked ; and you, I know, would be pleased 
to see her occupying the position to 
which she was bom." 

"I agree with your ladyship," an- 
swered good Mrs. Chatterton. " Of 
course I don't mean to say I sha'n't be 
very sorry — sorrier than I can tell you," 
she added, the tears gathering in her 
eyes; "but from the mmute I knew she 
had friends still living, I have thought 
that she ought to return to them. It's 
not fit that she should be working the 
life out of herself all day in them mil- 
linery-rooms, and walking home late at 
night, just all the same as a common 
needle-woman. Right glad I'll be to see 
her any time I come across her, but I 
won't keep her from her friends an hour 
longer than she wishes ; and I dare say 
I'll be able to persuade her to go, when X 
speak to her about it." 

"I knew you'd see it in that light," said 
the Marchioness; "from what she told 
me, I knew you must be a sensible wo- 
man, as well as a kind-hearted one. So 
now I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll drive 
over to Madame Mercier's and bring her 
back here. You shall speak to her, and 
if you fail to persuade ner I'll add my 
entreaties. Then I'll wait for her to put 
up her things, and take her away with 
me." 

" Very well, your ladyship, I shall ex- 
pect you both back soon," answered the 
landlady, waiting on her visitor to the 
door. Then the Marchioness stepped 
into the carriage and drove away, smilmg 
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kindly back on the poor woman, as she 
stood watching her off. 

Cecil was summoned from the work- 
room, and, to Mrs. Jones's astonishment, 
was greeted in the most affectionate 
manner by the great lady ; for the fore- 
woman knew Lady Lemington well, and 
was always pleased to receive an order 
from her. 

" Run and put on your hat and coat," 
said her friend to Cecil ; " you are com- 
ing with me, and I will settle it all with 
Mrs. Jones whilst you are away." 

As soon as she was gone the lady 
turned to the forewoman and said, 

"She won't come back here if I can 
help it. Tell me, is there any thing 
owing to the house for taking her away ; 
if so, put it down in the bill." 

" Oh, nothing at all, your ladyship. 
She is a nice young lady, though I*m 
sure I never thought your ladyship knew 
her, or you should have seen her before.'' 

"I'm sure I wish I had," answered the 
Marchioness; "but here she is. Come, 
Cecil, I want to get home before lunch. 
Good morning, Mrs. Jones ; " and so say- 
ing, she sallied out of the room, followed 
by Cecil, who stopped one moment as 
sne was leaving, to say farewell to Mrs. 
Jones, and thank her for her kindness, 
she seeing plainly that she was being 
taken away from the work-room forever, 
without her own consent being asked. 
Not that she really cared to exert her 
will and refuse her; it seemed to her 
now that she could only will on one 
matter, and that all other things were 
indifferent to her. She would let those 
around her govern her completely on all 
but that one point. 

After a little talking over and persua- 
sion from Mrs. Chatterton, it was all set- 
tled — she was to remain one night lon- 
ger in the humble yet kind and comfort- 
able home where she had passed so many 
months ; then, next day, Lady Lemington 
would call for and carry her and her few 
effects off to the house in Grosvenor Place, 
which, for the future, she was to look 
upon as her home. Jim was very down- 
cast when he heard this arrangement on 
his return ; and, as he bade her good 
night, said, 

" Good-bye also, as I shall be off before 
you are up to-morrow; and it is very 
likely we may never meet again. For- 
give my presumption in having once 
dared to raise my hopes so high ; and 
remember, if ever your new old friends 
get tired of you, we are not, but shall be 
always willing to receive you." 

" Good-bye," she answered, more gayly 
than she had spoken for some time, for 



truly the idea of the life which she was 
entering upon was more pleasant to her 
than the toilsome one she nad been lead- 
ing lately. " You have not seen the last 
of me yet. I shall be here with you often 
again ; and I hope some day to be able to 
show how grateful I feel for your kind- 
ness." 

Next day she was carried off, and be- 
gan her duties as companion that evening, 
in a long and chatty tete-^tete with her 
ladyship before dinner, during the course 
of which the Marchioness said, 

" And now, Cecil, as you have consent- 
ed to be my friend, confidante, and com- 
panion, to amuse me when I am dull, to 
scold me when I do wrong, and to get me 
out of scrapes when I get into them, I 
want to tell you that I must offer you 
some pecuniary recompense for all those 
services. I didn't speak of this before, 
because it is an understood thing with all 
companions ; and I didn't wish you to 
feel the chain of your bondage too soon, 
for fear you mignt draw back ; but as 
that is settled, you must take the position 
fully, and allow me to pay you what I 
would to any companion or governess 
whose services I engaged lu the regular 
way. I'll pay you the first half in ad- 
vance, so that you may get any thing you 
want; and as I knew you would have 
nothing of the kind, I took the liberty of 
getting one or two evening dresses for 
you, which I hope you'll accept as a pres- 
ent from me. Don't say a word, dear," 
she went on, kissing her friend as she 
tried to utter some thanks. " The only 
good money is to me is to try and make 
those to whom I take a fancy happy ; so 
please let me amuse myself in my own 
way. And remember I am always de- 
lignted to have you with me everywhere 
— you are a friend of mine, stopping with 
me ; but if you are afraid to go out for 
fear of being recognized, never think 
yourself bound to accompany me. We 
dine at home this evening, as we are only 
stopping a few days in town, on our way 
through. In a week or two we go dovni 
to Northamptonshire. Lemington keeps 
a famous stud there ; and you shall have 
as much riding as you like. Now, let's 
go and dress for dinner. I hear the 
gong." 

"You are too good to me," gasped 
Cecil. "How can I ever thank you 
enough ? " 

" Well, if you really wish to show your 
gratitude in a very marked manner, call 
me Edythe, and I shall really be obliged. 
You see, 1 call you Cecil in the most un- 
ceremonious way; and I don't like the 
freedom to be all on one side.'* 
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At dinner Cecil was introduced to the 
Marquis — or, rather, before dinner, and 
he took her down. Lady Lemington had 
introduced her as Miss Lacy; but she 
said to Cecil before, 

" You know, I told him all about you, 
because I couldn't * have a secret n-om 
him; and he is honor itself, so you 
needn't be afraid of his betraying you." 

And certainly by his manner, though 
she knew he had heard all about her, it 
would have been impossible to guess he 
was acquainted with her previous history. 

Cecil's Hfe was very pleasant and pros- 
perous now, if she could only forget all 
the dark days that were gone. She 
could be alone, or she could have the 
society of those who liked her and cared 
for her; and now and then she would 
hear little pieces of news about those she 
still thought of and loved. Before leav- 
ing for Northamptonshire, she had paid a 
farewell visit to Mrs. Chatterton, promis- 
ing that good lady should be the first 
person she would visit on her return to 
town. And then they left, and she was 
in the country again — in the country, in 
the bright crisp Christmas weather ; and 
she felt she could be so happy if only 
she could forget. But that was impossi- 
ble ; and, besides, she was forever haunt- 
ed by the fear that some of her old 
frienas, less thoughtful and kind-hearted 
than Edythe Lemington, would turn up 
— then what would become of her ? She 
perpetually compared herself to a man 
who had fiuilt a house on the side of a 
volcano, and knew not what day the 
ground might open and overwhelm him. 
Thus the time passed on ; the Spring 
was approaching, and she had begun to 
get accustomed to her new position ; and 
having hitherto avoided detection, hoped 
to do so to the end. 

That expectation was vain; and she 
might have known it was so, but she had 
grown to feel safe, and when the discov- 
ery she dreaded came at last, it came at 
least unexpectedly. 

It happened thus. Lady Lemington 
went out to drive one fine morning near 
the end of February. Cecil had been 
out with the hounds the day before. She 
was one of the best mounted and most 
daring riders out, and being tired, had 
chosen to stay at home that morning, 
whilst the Marchioness went to pay her 
visits alone. After a time Cecil went 
into the green-house, pulled a magnificent 
bouquet of flowers, and returned with her 
lap full of them to the drawing-room, 
with the intention of arranging them in 
some vases she had previously filled with 
water for their reception. She was sing- 



ing as she entered the room, and walked 
towards a table in the centre window, 
where she intended to put down her bur- 
den. As she advanced humming a tune, 
and wholly occupied with her flowers, she * 
never perceived a stranger looking back 
behind the heavy window-curtains, and 
gazing at her with a white, horror-struck 
face. 

Suddenly she looked up with the feel- 
ing she was being watched ; and at the ex- 
pression of terrified and pained recogni- 
tion that overspread her countenance, 
Colonel Houston — for it was he — cried, 
in a hoarse, broken voice, 

" My God 1 have the waters given up 
their dead ? " 

Stepping forward, his dark face work- 
ing with contending emotions, he seized 
her hands, scattering the flowers about 
her in all directions, and drew her to-^ 
wards him, holding her shrinking figure to 
his heart for a few minutes, scanning her 
downcast face with eager, passionate eyes 
as he did so. Then he spoke, and his 
voice was full of agonized feeling as he 
cried, 

" How could you do it ? How could 
you have the heart to do it? Did you 
think of all the misery, and anguish, and 
remorse, and despair I suffered? — for in 
my heart I called myself your murderer I 
On 1 woman that I loved, that I still love, 
did I deserve this at your hands ? " 

As she heard the pain in his voice, and 
felt the irresistible shudder that passed 
over him, a full conviction of what this 
man must have endured when he believed 
her dead, lost through his persistence, 
flashed across her mind, and slipping 
from his nerveless, trembling hands, she 
fell on her knees at his feet, crying, 

" Forgive me ! I was cruel and wrong, 
but I did not think about what you would 
feel. Forgive me, I pray you I *' 

" Truly you did not think of me," he 
answered gently; "for you caused me 
greater-sorrow than perhaps ever woman 
caused man before. But you are forgiven 
long ago, forgiven before you asked it; 
by the anguish you caused me, by the 
memory of the torture and grief I suffered 
for your sake, you are forgiven. Do you 
think that one who loves as I do could 
refuse pardon, even were it not asked ? ** 

And as he spoke he stooped and raised 
her, raised her with the gorgeous beauty 
of the flowers scattered all about her, with 
her pale, upturned face framed in a 
shower of falling golden hair, raised her 
and held her from him, gazing silently 
yet passionately on this girl that he 
adored, grown, through suffering and 
hardship, into a woman lovelier than he 
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had ever dreamed — longing to take her 
to his heart and call her his, yet re- 
strained by something he could read in 
the white, soft face. 

" Have mercy on me 1 " she cried, at 
length. "I was wrong to marry you, 
even to please my father; but I was 
young, and in sorrow. Have mercy on 
me, and let me go I " 

" Have mercy on you I " he answered, 
hoarsely; "and you will have none on 
me 1 Oh I love, have I not suffered 
most? Has not my fate been the 
hardest? If mercy is wanted for any, 
surely it is for me. Pily me as you are 
a woman, have compassion on me 1 '* 

"I cannot,'* she answered. "And I 
would that the waters were rolling above 
my head, sooner than this should have 
come to pass. It would have been one 
pain to us all — the shortest, certainly to 
me, but you would then have lived it 
down ! '* 

" Hush I " he said, " don't speak so. 
If you had known what it was to believe 
that the one you loved better than life 
had sought death to escape your hand, 
you would feel for me, and allude to it no 
more. Listen to me now, whilst I tell you, 
that sooner than you should even think 
again of such a fate, I will leave you, 
never again see you, never again come 
near you, unless you summon me, though 
my heart should break in the struggle. 
If you bid me go, I go ; but remember, 
before you say the words, you are con- 
demning a human soul to bitter and 
never-ending sorrow, to an unspeakable 
longing, to a despair that death itself 
can only lighten I Think well, you that 
I have loved so long, before you doom me 
to this misery I " 

She looked at him very sadly, but the 
hard, cold expression was still on her 
face, and his heart failed him, as he 
watched her lips form slowly the cruel 
words — 

" Go, I beg of you. Your presence 
only tortures us both, and we must never 
meet more, or I shall fly from this happy 
home, and seek a hiding-place in the 
wide world again." 

"And this is the end of all — of all 
I liave suffered and toiled and striven for 
your sake ; only a cold command to leave 
you I My wife — I must call you once by 
that dear name before we part forever — 
will you not say to me one kind word, 
that may sound in my ears in distant 
lands ; will you not give me one first and 
last caress, the remembrance of which 
may cross my mind in weary hours, and 
beguile my misery with tne recollec- 
idon ? " 



He drew her towards him as he spoke, 
and would have kissed her; but she 
stepped back, crying, with a startled look 
in her dark eyes, 

"No, nol I have called Heaven to 
witness that no word or sign of love 
should you ever receive from me, and 
the curse of God would light on me 
should I break my vow." 

"And this is my fate," he muttered. 
"It was worth living for to be treated 
thus I Farewell, then," he went on ; 
" perhaps some day you will know how 
truly I have loved you, and that I hold 
life itself but a toy in comparison with 
you. But we shall never meet again — I 
feel that; and when at last some true 
gleam of pity shall visit your heart, I 
shall be gone beyond reach of knowing 
that you have thought kindly of me." 

Then pressing her hahds passionately 
to his heart, he took up a spray of sweet- 
smelling verbena that was caught in the 
trimming of her dress, and left the room, 
looking back at her cowering, shrinking 
figure with the long steadfast look of a 
man who knows that he is taking his last 
glance at all the world holds dear to him. 

He had come down to Northampton- 
shire for the purpose of himting; but 
now all idea of this was abandoned, and 
in a few days more he was once again 
a wanderer over the face of the deep, his 
only companions his trusty crew, who 
liked their skipper in spite of his gloom, 
because they knew him to be bold and 
daring, courageous as far as courage 
could go, and always caring for their 
safety above his own. 

When he left her, Cecil fell on the 
floor and thought over all that had hap- 
pened, long and earnestly. She could 
not help feeling hard towards this man, 
and yet to-day something in his face and 
manner had softened her in spite of her- 
self. 

His countenance carried so plainly the 
traces of great suffering upon it, and his 
dark curly hair was already beginning to 
be streaked with gray. She tnew now that 
she had done him a great wrong, and yet 
she did not feel herself equal to the task 
of repairing her mistake. She knew 
well what Edythe's advice to her would 
be, but she could not follow it. No, she 
felt that even if she gave in now, owned 
what she had done, and went back to her 
husband, she should hate him. And the 
greater his love for her, the more she 
would despise and abhor him, because he 
4iad not been able to tear from his heart 
this weakness for one who had so iSreated 
him. 

Thus when Lady Lemington returned, 
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she found her friend still crouched on the 
floor, with tearful eyes and a white rigid 
face, surrounded by drooping and 
-withered flowers that had been left there 
to die, after the sudden interruption 
Cecil's plan of settling them had received. 

« What is the matter ? " Edythe cried, 
on entering the room, and perceiving 
that something had gone wrong; "you 
look quite scared and frightened." 

"I have been discovered,** she mur- 
mured. " He was here, and found me out." 

"And which he — or who is he, if I 
may ask ? " demanded Lady Lemington, 
with provoking coolness. "You know 
there's only one he I think should have 
such an effect on you, and as you have 
been very hard on him (don't oe angry 
with me for saying it), I think if he did 
turn up, you ought to reward him; but 
that is only my own idea, and I wouldn't 
wish to force you to do any thing because 
I think it riglit. But he can't have been 
the one that has so overwhelmed you, I 
think, because he was yacl^ting among 
the Ionian Isles a short, time ago; I was 
told by some one who met him there, and 
I've not heard of his return to this coun- 
tiy since." 

" He has returned, however," answered 
Cecil; "and was here to-day, when I 
came in with these flowers. On ! Edythe, 
I thought I should have died when I saw 
his horrified eyes fixed on me. Do you 
know, I never imtil that minute remem- 
bered that he must have suffered too, 
when I was supposed to have been 
drowned at Athlone. I thought so much 
of my own escape, and of my fears that 
he should track me, that I never dreamed 
he could blame himself for it, and be in 
grief about it." 

"Poor fellow 1 he did suffer, as I 
know," replied Lady Lemington, softly; 
" but I hope his trials are over now, and 
that you have made up your mind to 
make him happy." 

" I know you will blame me,'* she an- 
swered ; " but I cannot — it is impossible. 
Only I feel, after what I have seen and 
passed through to-day, that it would have 
been better lor me to have ended the 
matter at once by a plunge into the 
Shannon, that time when I made them 
think I had done so, than to live on in 
this way ; my only use in the world seem- 
ing to be to torment a faithful heart 
like his, that might be happy were I gone." 

Lady Lemington said nothing, and 
gathered up the flowers. She could not 
leerwith her friend in this matter, but 
she could at least refrain from blaming 
one who had already suffered enough. 
She was silent, therefore, and the sub- 



i'ect was dropped between them. The 
riarchioness now, however, when they 
would soon be returning to London, be- 
came aware of one or two things that oc- 
casioned her a little troublesome thought. 
One of these was that some of their 
country neighbors had found out that 
Miss Lacy was lovely, and, undeterred by 
her quiet grave manner, began to do 
homage at her shrine ; the other was that 
if, as she had wished at first, before she 
had sufficiently considered the matter, 
Cecil should choose to go out with her, peo- 
ple in London would soon find out the same 
thing as those in Northamptonshire, and 
that would indeed be a troublesome busi- 
ness ; there being a very insurmountable 
barrier, of which the world knew nothing. 

" I can't help it," she said with a sigh 
at length, after puzzling her head for 
some time over the unexpected difficul- 
ties that seemed cropping up around her. 
" Truly," she added, with a smile, " the 
troubles of a chaperon are increased a 
thousandfold when the young lady is in 
reality married, though unknown to those 
around her. I'll ask Lemington about it." 

Lemington, when asked, gave it as his 
opinion, that they should be allowed to 
manage it among th3mselves. "Don't 
you trouble yourself about- it," he added ; 
" Miss Lacv, alias Mrs. Houston, will re- 
fuse them if they propose ; but it strikes 
me they won't, as a girl without money 
in these days, no matter how lovely she 
may be, rarely meets with more than a 
mere passing admiration from our Lon- 
don gentlemen, who are often not only as 
penniless as herself, but over head and 
ears in debt also." 

This advice sounded well, certainly, 
and Lady Lemington found it would 
bear acting on, also ; so, after a time, she 
ceased to feel trepidation at any amount 
of moths fluttering aroimd tne pretty 
brilliant taper she had lighted in their 
midst. 

Not but that one or two got badly 
scorched, because they would not be 
warned by her grave, reserved manner, 
and her general unwillingness to go into 
society. For it was but seldom she went 
out, and then only to please Lady Lem- 
ington, who said: "6 you don't show 
sometimes, they'll think I'm a kind of 
ogress, and keep you shut up because 
I'm jealous of you." 

When she did appear in public, more 
than one person remarked her likeness to 
that pretty Miss Leveston, belonging to 
the — th Dragoons, that was going out 
here one season, and was afterwards 
drowned in Ireland, you know; but as 
yet she had escaped meeting with any 
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one who remembered her suflBciently well 
to be certain of her identity. 

Before they went back to Ix)ndon, and a 
few days after Colonel Houston's sudden 
appearance, Cecil received a letter from 
his man of business, telling her that 
gentleman had been with him, and made 
a will, in which he left every thing of 
which he might die possessed to his 
wife, ' then living, under the assumed 
name of Miss Lacy, with the Marchion- 
ess of Lemington ; also, that he had di- 
rected the lawyer to acquaint her with 
the fact that the sum of £500 per annum 
was to be paid to her account quarterly, 
at any place which she should name. 
The letter was directed to Miss Lacy, ac- 
cording to Colonel Houston's instruc- 
tions, Jbhat her incognito should be pre- 
served as long as she wished. 

This letter she received at breakfast, 
and Lady Lemington could tell, from 
the flush that overspread her cheeks, and 
the tears that sprang into her eyes, 
there was something m it that affected 
her deeply. She said nothing, however, 
being, above all things, careful never to 
force confidence where it was not willing- 
ly given ; but no sooner had they left the 
breakfast-room, and the Marquis had re- 
tired to his study, than Cecil put the 
communication into her hand, saying 
simply, " Read that." 

Not a word was spoken on either side 
whilst Lady Lemington glanced over the 
contents; then she looked up, a little 
proudly perhaps, into the downcast face 
beside her, saying, 

" Just what I should have expected." 

"But don't you see, Edythe, dear, I 
can't take it," said Cecil, timidly. " It is 
very good and noble of him to treat me 
so, I allow, when I have behaved so hard- 
ly to him ; but having acted as I have 
done, I will not be beholden to him for 
money — no, rather will I go back to my 
old life as a workwoman than use one 
farthing of this allowance he makes me." 

" Remember," answered her ladyship, 
" you are his wife, and as such he has a 
right to support you. I can quite under- 
stand that you feel it a hard thing to ac- 
cept money from one from whom you will 
not accept love ; but it is not too late to 
change all that yet. This man, doubt- 
less, has Colonel Houston's address. 
Make up your mind to do the right thing 
bravely ; write to him, tell him you see 
your error in time, that you have been 
too hard on him, and that, if he will re- 
turn and forgive you, you will try to do 
your duty by him as a wife should." 

" But I don't like him, Lady Leming- 
ton — Idon*tyet,^o\igh.l think better 



of him now than I ever thought it possi- 
ble I could. He has behaved nobly to 
me, though he spoilt my life, and perse- 
cuted the man I loved. But for Gerald 
Anstruther's sake, I should be his now. 
I feel it was only the thought of him 
lying far away in a strange land that 
steeled my heart against this man's peti- 
tion the other day, when he begged for 
one kind word, one first and last caress, 
to take with him into his exile. I was 
harder than iron then, thinking of wrongs 
I was powerless to avenge, except in that 
one way. Oh I Edythe, help me to de- 
cide ! It is not in my nature to be so hard 
and cold, and my conduct at that last 
meeting has lain like lead on my heart 
ever since. Now this, his thought for me 
in the moment of his greatest misery, 
cuts me like a knife. Truly he has 
heaped coals of fire on my head. Tell 
me what I shall do. Oh I if only Gerald 
was alive, I could hold out forever ; but 
he is gone, and even he, I think, would 
have been kinder to his enemy than I 
have been." 

" If you ask me my advice," said Lady 
Lemington, drawing the weeping girl to 
her, " I tell you what I would db in your 
place. Remember you are both dear to 
me ; he is the only man that I ever cared 
for as a girl will care for some one in the 
first fresh Spring-time of her youth ; and 
though the wildness and strength of that 
love has fled, and left me, I hope, a wiser 
and truer woman, still I feel for him, 
and would fain see him happy. And my 
first liking for you, dear child, arose from 
the fact that you had gained the love I 
had striven for in vain. Many would 
have hated you for that — I didn't; you 
were the one he chose, therefore it 
seemed to me there must be something 
better and i?aore love-worthy in you than 
in others, for him to have singled you 
out from all. Now, it appears to me you 
will neither of you be really happy, or 
take up the position in life which is or- 
dained for you, until you do your duty 
by each other, as the vows by which you 
boimd youi'selves require. He has al- 
ready done all that it was in the power 
of man to do to win your affection, and 
prove himself worthy of your regard. 
You, as yet, have made no movement 
towards the right; you have tortured 
and wronged him (let me speak strongly, 
for it is the truth). Now, before it is 
too late, make him the only reparation in 
your power — write, and bid him return. 
If you make up your mind to do as you 
ought truly, it will not be hard with one 
who loves you as he does. Take my 
advice, dear — will you not? *' 
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"You have conquered," answered the 
girl, with a trembling voice; "but you 
are hard on me. If I have been cruel 
and cold to him — if I have tortured and 
wronged him, what shall be said of the 
love of my youth, persecuted and in- 
jured, because he dared be true to me ? — 
or his being hunted from his native land, 
Tinder the ignominious stain of a crime 
falsely laid to his charge — of his death 
in want and miserv, where no friendly 
voice could cheer him, no word of love 
reach him ? Oh ! it is madness to think 
of it ! " she cried wildlv. " The last 
time T saw him, almost the last words 1 
said, I swore never to be Houston's wife 
— never to give him word or sign of 
love ; and yet, though I have kept my- 
self free from any stain of affection for 
him, yet I am married to him. Oh I 
Edythe, did you know this before? I 
cannot willingly break my vow. I see 
him in death thinking of me as faithful 
always; it would disturb his rest if I 
were false now." 
Lady Lemington sighed. 
"You are indeed to be pitied," she 
answered ; " and in this case the right is 
hard to find. If you care for the dead, 
you consign a living soul to a life of 
misery and sorrow ; and truly the living 
are the most to be pitied, for the dead at 
least can be troubled no more by human 
woe ; and yet, if you prefer the happiness 
of the man who lives only for you, your 
oath to him who is gone is broken ; and 
an oath to the dead is a solemn thing, so 
solemn that I know not how to advise 
you. Captain Anstruther was a brave 
soldier and an honorable man, I have 
heard; were he alive, surely he would 
absolve you from your vow, when it had 
been broken to give a dying father 
peace. Listen. Write to Houston, and 
tell him what you have told me — that 
you would gladly do your duty by him, 
out for a solemn vow made to one that is 
dead ; that were he alive you would 
never have been false to him, but that 
now, as he is where no care or trouble 
can reach him, if he, knowing the cir- 
cumstances that bind you, still desire it, 
you will strive to be a good true wife to 
nim for the rest of your life. Explain 
to him well the nature of your vow ; he 
is an honorable man, and, even for the 
dear love he bears you, will not urge your 
return to him if he thinks you bouna ir- 
revocably by your oath. You will then 
liave done all that in you lay to reward, 
in some degree, his devotion towards 
you. Do this, dear, and you will never 
fepent iV 
Thus, after much and long-troubled 



thought, she wrote to the lawyer for his 
address, got it, and composed a letter of 
the tenor Lady Lemington had advised 
her. It was a painful task, and cost her 
many tears, but it was done at last and 
posted; the only address the lawyer had 
being Callao. To that distant land had 
Houston resolved to go when he left 
England after his last miserable inter- 
view with Cecil. It would take him a 
long time to get thither, and amongst 
the grandeur of the scenery of the Andes 
he might hope to find as much distrac- 
tion from his sad thoughts as he could 
ever hope to enjoy in this life. To that 
land he had gone, and thither Cecil's 
letter followed him. 

In the meantime they had returned to 
London, and though pre-occupied and 
low about her own troubles, one of the 
first places the girl visited was her old 
home at Mrs. Cnatterton's. She found 
the good lady in great force, for Jim, 
having learnt that what he wished for 
was unattainable, had .at last resolved to 
content himself with what was attaina- 
ble, and was about to be married to the 
daughter of the struggling green grocer. 

"Which she's a good girl, Miss," ex- 
plained the old landlady; "not that 
beautiful as to have the world running 
after her, but good-looking enough for 
the likes of us, that mightn't be as well 
able to resist the snares of the enemy 
like those as knows better. Not but 
what she have a silk gown and do dress 
lovely, to be sure — a sight better nor 
you, which I tell her it's not becoming 
ner position. And I do think, now, 
them dresses, with yards of stuff sweep- 
ing up the mud, like a scavenger's cart, 
is not clean, nor likewise becoming, in a 
body as has to be tramping about a 
house such as mine all day ; and more- 
over, the streets being that deep in mud 
you could take it up in shovelfuls, you 
may say one day out spoils them entirely." 

And Cecil was at the wedding, and 
made a handsome present to the young 
couple, to Mrs. Chatterton's great delight. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

ATONED FOB AT LAST. 

Far away over the green waters 
roamed the Colonel, seeking oblivion 
from his misery everywhere, and every- 
where pursued "by the memory of a pale, 
sweet face that had never looked in love 
on him, though he had given it his heart's 
devotion. Through the luxuriant and 
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fatal splendor of West Indian isles, where 
tbousands of white men have laid their 
bones since first Columbus opened their 
riches to the poor and avaricious denizens 
of the eastern world — through the still 
more gorgeous and fatal swamps of dead- 
ly Guiana, past the mighty Amazon, and 
ever southwards, touching here and there, 
wherever the beauty of nature tempted 
him, he wandered, never stopping long in 
one place, wending his way slowly on- 
wards to the coast of Chile, where he had 
made up his mind to abide for a while, 
and endeavor, amidst the grandeur and 
dangers of the Andes, in expeditions after 
the vicuna and condor on the heights, 
the panther and jaguar in the valleys, to 
forget for a time, in active exertion, the 
failure of all the hopes he had once cher- 
ished. 

He rounded the wild and gloomy Horn, 
being tossed and buffeted there by con- 
flicting winds and waves ; and sometimes, 
when the tight little Swallow seemed in 
danger, he thought with a shudder how 
desolate it would be to lose one's life 
there, at the extremest Umit of the world 
almost, and be hurled on the black and 
gloomy rocks, to remain unseen by human 
eye, uncared-for by human hand, with no 
one word of regret or sorrow carved above 
to mark where a kindred soul — one who 
had erred and suffered, sinned and striven 

— had given up life at last. 

No doubt there are many such resting- 
places the wide world through, and the 
stormy sea that threatened so often to 
eugulph them held thousands such. But 
it seemed to him his fate would be even 
worse than it already was, if he was to 
pass away without any record of his death 

— that so she might never have the cer- 
tainty she was released from bondage; 
and more — he fondly hoped, whenever 
the day might come, and he should pass 
away forever, she would think a few 
kind thoughts, and breathe a sigh of 
pity over the life she unwillingly shared 
and darkened. So, in the hour of danger, 
he prayed wildly — 

" Not there — not there 1 Let my rest- 
ing-place be in some quiet English grave- 
yard, where her step may pause above me, 
if she comes to see the spot where I lie — 
where her hand may one day pick the 
daises that grow around me, if she thinks 
with kindness of me after I am gone." 

His prayer was heard, or his work in 
life was not yet done, for they weathered 
the Horn, and the gallant boat, coming 
into calmer seas and fairer winds, sped 
onwards up the coast. They glided ever 
northward, to warmer and sunnier lands, 
through a smiling, sleeping ocean, till, 



like the fabled lotos-eaters, the seamen 
could have been content to rest thus for- 
ever ; and even the passionate, fiery heart 
that was ever fighting an inward battle, 
felt a kind of gentle torpor stealing over 
it in that golden Summer light, where 
disturbing and unquiet thoughts had 
hardly power to come. 

And the grand line of the Andes rose 
inland, with their snow-capped summits, 
that took such gorgeous tmts when the 
light of the setting sun fell on them, till 
the heavens seemed ablaze with splendor, 
and the short tropical twilight was beau- 
tiful as Paradise. 

Still onwards and northwards they 
floated ; labor was over, rest was sweet. 
The balmy breeze wafted the swift-sail- 
ing yacht forward with ahnost impercep- 
tible motion, and during that spell of 
lovely Summer weather they glided up 
what it seemed to them the Spaniards had 
so rightly named " El Mar Pacifico," and 
anchored at last off Callao. 

Houston did not think of letters when 
he first arrived there. Any thing of the 
nature of that one which had arrived be- 
fore him, and was now awaiting him 
there, it would never have entered into 
his mind to expect; so he forgot 'all 
about the post-office, collected guides and 
followers to the number he deemed requi- 
site, and started for the mountains. 
Peter Lynn, the sailing-master of the 
yacht, remained behind to look after her, 
and keep his crew together ; and one day, 
as he was strolling about the streets, feel- 
ing idle and lazy, a Spaniard came towards 
him, and entered into conversation with 
him. After a little chat, the stranger 
asked — 

" Isn't your Senor Captain called Hous- 
ton — Huston — something of that kind? 
I can't quite make it out." 

" Yes, Houston," Lynn answered ; " but 
who are you, and why do you ask ? " 

" I am one of the functionaries of the 
post," the man remarked, with an impor- 
tant air, " and I have seen a letter in our 
office some time, marked * To be kept till 
called for.' To tell the truth, it is the 
only thing I have to look at except the 
flies buzzing about over my head, when 
I'm in there during business hours ; and 
I've got so tired of puzzling over this par- 
ticular letter, and wondering how you 
English pronounce the name, that when 
I heard the owner of your boat was called 
something like that, I hoped he'd send 
for it ; but he didn't, and I was afraid to 
send it to him, because *ihere is * To be 
kept till called for ' written on it. Only 
I wish it was away; Pm tired of 
it/' 
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" Why don't you turn the address to 
the wall ? " asked Lynn, laughing. 

" rd know what was on the other side/* 
answered the post-ofl&ce functionary, "and 
it would fidget me just as badly. Be- 
sides, Rosita will open it some day, and 
get it read to her, I'm sure. She says it's 
in a woman's handwriting; and you 
English are so tender about such things, 
there might be a war because of it, if any 
thing of the kind was to happen." 

" Well, in that case," replied Lynn, " I 
think I'll call for it now, if you'll give it 
me ; and it will save the Senora Kosita 
from getting into trouble, as I have an 
idea our skipper would not like any thing 
belonging to nim opened.*' 

When Peter Lynn did receive the let- 
ter, he perceived that, beside the injunc- 
tion mentioned by the Spaniard, there 
was * immediate * written on the outside 
of the envelope ; and he accordingly de- 
termined to leave the yacht in the charge 
of Jack Doyle, the steadiest of the sea- 
men, at the same time requesting H.M.S. 
Oberon, at that time in the harbor of 
Callao, to keep a look-out on her, whilst 
he went up the country to see if he could 
overtake his employer, and deliver the 
letter into his hands. 

He knew something of the direction in 
which Colonel Houston had gone, and 
hoped, by making inquiries of the inhab- 
itants, to succeed in tracing him, and, 
detained as he was by himtmg, in com- 
ing up with him before long. H, how- 
ever, he foimd there was no prospect of 
overtaking him speedily, he would re- 
turn to the yacht and await him there. 
Accordingly he secured the services of an 
Indian guide, and set out in the direction 
taken by his skipper a few days before. 
Inquiring constantly whether he had 
been seen, they followed the line thus 
indicated, which led them farther and 
higher into the moimtains day by day, 
gaining slowly but surely on those of 
whom they were in search. 

In the meantime, Houston, pushing 
forward with energy, had penetrated far 
into the recesses oi the mountains, and as 
high as shelter and food could be ob- 
tained, before stopping to hunt. It was 
his intention to leave the lowland sport 
till his return. At first, when he found 
himself among the hills, the grandeur, 
the vastness, the sublimity of every siffht 
and sound overawed him, and kept his 
troubles from intruding themselves into 
his mind. It was as if a heavy weight 
of overpowering admiration had been 
laid on his brain, which forbade the in- 
trusion of all painful or disagreeable 
thoughts; but, after a time, human na- 



ture again asserted itself, and he found 
that in action and toil alone could he 
hope for peace. > 

Then he entered into the risks and 
perils of the wild hunting-parties his fol- 
lowers organized, with a zeal and eijergy 
that arose, not from the pleasure their 
excitement would once have afforded 
him, but because, after a day spent in 
such a manner, his rest was dreamless 
and unbroken. So it happened they 
were hunting the vicuna, stalking them 
as we would deer, only that no pursuit of 
the antlered monarch of the parks and 
mountains of Great Britain can give an 
idea of the danger and difficulties attend- 
ing the chase on which Houston was now 
engaged. 

There are, perhaps, no animals more 
shy and difficult of approach than these, 
having, besides, the advantage of fre- 
quenting ground so dangerous as to be 
almost impracticable. However, Hous- 
ton, guided by his attendants, succeeded 
in getting witnin range of a herd grazing 
on the top of a cliff a little distance from 
him, and that wound along almost over 
his head, he being concealed from the 
sight of his quarry by projecting rocks. 
The ledge on which he himself stood 
was very narrow, and overhung a tremen- 
dous precipice, on looking over which 
could be seen, thousands of feet below, 
the green waving tops of the primeval 
forest, gleaming bright in the golden 
sunlight. 

Satisfied that he was within range, 
and seeing symptoms of uneasiness 
among the herd, Houston took aim and 
fired. His shot was successful. The 
wounded animal sprang into the air, and 
then galloped wildly along the edge of 
the cliff, in his direction. Just at the 
spot where he was concealed it dropped 
dead, and falling over the cliff, struck 
Houston in its descent, nearly tuihbling 
hun from his narrow resting-place, and 
bounding off again, continued its way 
down to the valley below. It did not 
fall quite so far, however. About half 
way down was a road, winding along the 
face of the cliff, which, at the height 
Houston was above it, looked like a mei;e 
ribbon. When down below, it was broad 
enough, and just as the mangled body, 
torn by the projecting points of rock, 
that had caught it in its descent, fell on 
the roadway, two travellers were passing. 

"Hulloal" cried one of them; Peter 
Lynn it was. "What have we here. 
Some one hunting up above there has 
lost his dinner, it seems to me. Shot by 
a rifie bullet too, as well as I can make 
out, with the carcass in this condition. 
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I shouldn't wonder if it was the skipper. 
Miguel/' he continued, turning to his 
guide, " there's a hunting-party up there ; 
I think it is the one we're looking for ; 
we must try and join them." 

Then they set to work to find their 
way up; and some time before evening- 
lighted on a camp, which Lynn recog- 
nized as his Master's by several things 
scattered about, though the natives m 
charge of them he had not met before. 
He inquired after Houston, found he was 
expected back that evening, and also 
was convinced, what he had been pretty 
sure of before, that it was a shot from 
Houston's own rifle which had brought 
down the vicuna, just in time to warn 
them of his being in the vicinity, and 
save them a farther journey. 

At night-fall, when Houston returned, 
jaded and worn out, his surprise was 
great to see the master before him, and 
learn that he had left the yacht to deliv- 
er a letter. 

" But you see, sir," urged the faithful 
fellow, " it had * immediate ' on it, and I 
thought as how it might be important." 

"Important indeed!" cried Houston 
when he caught sight of the handwriting, 
almost snatching it from the man. " You 
did very right," he added. " Throw an- 
other log on the fire ; I can't see to read." 

It was not the dulness of the fire-light 
that prevented his seeing, but the wild 
throbs of rapture and hope, that made 
him feel for a minute dizzy and stunned, 
as he tore open the envelope. It was 
short, and when he had finished reading 
he buried his face in his hands and 
thought over it. There was not any 
love, and very little of kindness or pity 
expressed in it; only the desire to do 
what was right, and tnanks for his great 
goodness and consideration to her. She 
told him plainly, had Gerald Anstruther 
lived she would never, even for her fa- 
ther's own sake, have married him ; she 
told him of her vow when she and her 
lover parted, and said clearly, the mem- 
ory of the dead man was dearer to her 
than he could ever be. " You know all 
now," it concluded; "do as you think 
right — I will abide by your decision." 

Was not happiness dawning for him at 
last, he mused; even the very accident 
that had directed Lynn to him that day 
did it not show that Providence was on 
his side. It mattered little if the letter 
was cold or stiff, time would heal all 
wounds,, and love would draw out love. 
His day was come now ; it was good for 
him that he had lived over his trials ; 
others had suffered more, as Paget once 
told him. But ataj; this was not the 



point of her letter. He had been told of 
a vow made against this bliss he longed 
for, and it had been given him to decide 
whether that vow was binding or not. 
This was what he had to do, and if he 
found himself bound to decide against 
himself, he must do so, and abide by it. 
Through the long starry night he lay 
sleepless, seeking with aching heart to 
draw counsel and wisdom from above, 
but for a long-time all light appeared to 
fail him. 

At length the peaceful beauty of the 
night calmed his troubled heart, and 
seemed to say to him, " The dead are at 
peace — mortal love, and strife, and ha- 
tred do not touch them; what the dear 
ones on earth do cannot pain them, they 
are beyond that. If this man were alive, 
she would be bound by her vow, but to 
the dead she owes no allegiance. This 
is the truth, as I believe it. I will return 
and tell her so." 

Early in the dawn the party was astir, 
and soon on their way back to Valparai- 
so. Then the yacht was put in readi- 
ness, and before a fortnight had elapsed 
since his receipt of the letter Houston 
was on his way back to England. It was 
now winter in those latitudes, and the 
voyage round the Horn must necessarily 
be wild and stormy; but he who had 
dreaded before that iron-bound, inacces- 
sible coast, now confronted its dangers 
with a light heart. He had won at last ; 
he was going back to happiness and 
her ; what if there should be danger and 
peril before him from the elements, he 
feared them not. His boat was tight 
and strong; she had weathered many a 
gale ere now; give her but good sea- 
room, and he feared nothing for her. 
The only trouble he could see before him 
was the struggle to gain her love; but 
even that would be conquered in time, he 
felt certain. 

And thus he dreamed always, as the 
yacht dashed her way onwards, throwing 
back the foaming billows from her bows, 
and sweeping ever forward swiftly, with 
a pleasant, seething, hissing sound that 
told how fleetly she cut her way through 
the waters. 

Southwards, ever southwards, where 
the air was chill as death, the Swallow 
sailed over the dark rollers, mountain- 
like masses of water, on the top of which 
she rose sometimes almost up to heaven 
like a cork, and then plimged downwards 
into a trough so deep that it seemed the 
wave following her must fall and over- 
whelm her before she could mount again. 
But she was a staunch little vessel, and 
the men were true and bold, and the 
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struggle was for their lives ; so they bore 
ever onward, and escaped danger, as it 
Beemed by a miracle. 

Sometimes when he talked cheerfully 
with Lynn of England, and what he 
-would do when they returned home, an 
old Scotch sailor overhearing them would 
walk away gloomily, muttermg, 

"The skipper is surely fey to speak 
like that, and we out here at the Horn, 
in sich-like weather, aboard a cockle- 
shell like this. Not but that she's a good 
bit boatie; but she wasn't built for a 
voyage like this, I'se warrant." 

They met with no ice, however — in- 
deed it wasn't the time of year for that 
danger; it is during the Sutnmer and 
Autumn that the icebergs float up from 
the southern pole into more northern 
latitudes, till they are gradually dis- 
solved by the increasing heat of the 
water and the atmosphere. These are 
perhaps the greatest perils that menace 
vessels in these latitudes, and these, at 
least, they escaped, braving tempest and 
storm, and battling their way onwards, 
till they arrived olf that wild and gloomy 
headland that terminates the American 
continent. 

It was towards nightfall, and the sea 
was very tempestuous, when they became 
aware oi a large vessel some way off, that 
seemed, to the experienced eyes of Hous- 
ton's sailors, as if there was something 
wrong with her. 

"There's a ship in distress. Colonel," 
said Lynn, approaching, and touching 
his cap as he spoke to his skipper. " I've 
been looking at her' through the glass," 
lie went on, "and I see her boats are 
gone, yet there are people aboard her for 
all that. Most like the cowards tried to 
escape, and have either got off with the 
boats or were lost in the attempt. She 
seems sinking, by the way she's settling 
down into the water." 

"Let us bear down on her," cried 
Houston, springing up with sudden ener- 
gy. "We may be able to save at least 
some of them. Look alive, men, or we 
may be late after all.'* 

" Take care, Colonel," murmured Lynn, 
wamingly. "Don't go too nigh her, or 
we shall get swamped ourselves by all 
them drowning wretches, who'll try to 
get aboard us at once." 

" Never fear," said Houston; "111 take 
care those who come will not swamp us, 
I have got something to live for now,'* 
he murmured, " and daren't risk my life 
lis I once might.** 

So they bore down on the sinking ves- 
sel, which proved to be a merchantman 
of great size, homeward-bound from 
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some of the Australian colonies, the 
master imagined. She was evidently 
hopelessly water-logged, and settling 
down fast ; yet even now her vast bulk 
towering above them gave these wanderers 
on the wide ocean some idea of the small- 
ness and insignificance of their craft, 
that had weathered the gale in which 
the larger one was foundering. As they 
approached, human forms could be seen 
rushing to the side of the ship on which 
they were, and Lynn affirmed they took 
the yacht for the Flying Dutchman, 

" Not but what the Dutch fellow hangs 
out near the Cape (of Good Hope, I mean, 
Colonel) ; but these fellows don't know 
that, and they think we're coming to 
summon them to Davy Jones' locker, in- 
stead of trying to save them from it." 

" Ship ahoy I " he sang out, as soon as 
they were within hailing distance ; " We 
can't come nearer to you, but heave a 
rope here, and we'll save you — if we can 
save ourselves, that's to say," he added 
in an undertone. 

As soon as the purport of this message 
was caught, a rope was thrown to the 
yacht, made fast, and numbers passed 
along it into the httle craft, which after 
a time received all remaining on board 
the merchantman, with the exception of 
a few who were swept away and drowned 
in attempting the passage. There were 
now more on board than the yacht could 
well carry, and the sailors were anxious 
to get away. 

" We must bear away now, Colonel," 
called out Lynn; we've got as many as 
we can take. . Unless the weather moder- 
ates, we'll find it hard to bring them aU 
home safe ; and where we'll stow them, I 
can't think." 

" Just this one fellow more ; we must 
have him ; see, he's pushing a man who 
can't swim before him on a spar. I call 
that brave. We must take in these two." 

" Then you might have saved yourself 
the trouble of taking any of them aboard, 
for we'll all go down together," answered 
Lynn. " Our craft can't live in this sea 
with such a freight." 

" But here they are alongside," cried 
Houston. " Well, at least let us take in 
the one ^ho can't swim." 

" No more, then. Colonel," cried Lynn. 
" Let us bear off as soon as he's in. Avast 
there, you that can swim,'* he went on, as 
Houston threw a rope to the man on the 
spar ; " we can't take you in, we've more 
than we can save already.'* 

By this time Houston had drawn the 
one he was rescuing to the side, and 
helped him on board. The addition to 
the little vessel's load had already become 
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perceptible, and every minute the faces 
around expressed anxiety, as she seemed 
to sink into, instead of riding over the 
waves ; but she recovered herself bravely, 
and then the voice of the man left behind 
struggling in the waters was heard crying, 
" Have you not room for one more ? Save 
me too, I implore of yon I " 

Something caused Houston to turn and 
look in that direction, when a sight met 
his eyes that seemed to freeze the very 
blood in his veins, and for a minute al- 
most turned him to stone. Then he 
sprang forward, and throwing a rope to 
him, cried to Lynn : " This man I must 
and' will save, come what may I " 

" No more, then, or it will cost us our 
lives," cried Lynn. " K you don't care 
for your own liie, Colonel, think at least 
of ours." 

" We will not have him ! '* cried the 
men around, those saved and the crew in 
chorus together. " What right," said the 
strangers menacingly, "has this man to 
endanger our lives ; " forgetting totally 
that a minute before he had saved them. 
"Toss him overl " cried some of the 
rougher ones, " the boat will ride lighter 
without him." 

But the man struggling in the water, 
clinging to the storm-tossed spar, seemed 
too exhausted to catch the rope and fas- 
ten it around himself. Again and again 
it eluded his grasp, and at last Houston, 
watching his fruitless endeavors, saw that 
before long the waves would sweep him 
from his hold, and he would be 
lost. 

" I must swim out to him, and tie the 
rope round him," cried Houston, throw- 
ing off his coat and other encumbran- 
ces. 

" No, Colonel,'* said Lynn ; " not that. 
What is the fellow worth to you ? He's a 
brave man, for he saved his friend, but 
he's not worth your life. Better than he 
are drowned every day." 

Whilst Lynn was speaking, Houston 
had torn a leaf from his pocket-book, and 
on it wrote a few words. He then folded 
it, directed it, and gave it to the master, 
saying, "If I am lost, give this to that 
man, if he is saved." The words in it, 
few and simple, were, " Farewell. Is the 
wrong at last atoned for? Forget me, 
and be happy." On the other side was 
written, "Captain ^nstruther, deliver 
this with your own hand to Miss Lacy, at 
the Marchioness of Lemington's, Grosve- 
nor Square." "Now," he muttered, "if 
I go, he will still find her." 

Then, approaching the side, he sprang 

into the mountainous billows, and struck 

out for the drowning man. It seemed 



long to those on board, as they watched 
him battling with the storm, ere he 
reached the spar ; but at last he caught 
it, unfastened the rope from his waist, 
tied it to the man he came to save, and 
shouting to those on board to draw him 
in, whispered hoarsely, as he pushed the 
almost unconscious form towards the 
yacht, "TeU her it was for her 
sake." 

As he spoke, and struck out again 
towards the yacht, a huge wave sweeping 
past them carried him|away into the deep- 
ening twiUght ; while the stranger, none 
other than Anstruther, who in that brief 
minute had recognized Houston, was 
rapidly drawn towards the yacht, on 
board of which he was presently safe, 
and surrounded by rough but friendly 
care. Then, when all eyes turned to Iook 
for the man who had so gallantly risked 
his life to save another, he was gone from 
sight — nowhere to be seen, nowhere 
heard. Darkness was coming on rapidly 
as they beat about in every direction, 
searching for the missing man, but all in 
vain; he had been swept away by the 
seething waters, beyond hope of recovery 
or recall. He, in* the mean time, had 
again caught the spar^ and as he was car- 
ried away, thought bitterly, a few hours 
sooner, or a few later, he should be swept 
from his resting-place, and, as he had 
once imagined with so keen a pang of 
horror, his mangled body would be thrown 
at last on the black and icy rocks that 
guard that gloomy land. He knew, when 
he was swept from the yacht, he must mee 
his death, and it had not made him quail 
He could remember now distinctly man^ 
and many a time that he had faced dan 
ger before, and had come off conqueror 
On the far-distant heights of the Almi 
and Inkermann; on the burning pi 
of India, when his sabre had been as t 
sword of Azrael, cutting down turbane -^ 
heads in bitter vengeance for crueltit 



perpetrated, for wrong done ; he couL^ * 
feel still the deep throb of pain when -a 
Rajpoot spear caught him in the shomJ- 
der, and nearly bore him from the S2u<f- 
dle, as he charged madly down on thesin 
with his regiment. Had he fallen then, 
his fate was sealed ; but he kept his sea^ 
and rode onwards, the weapon tearing the 
quivering flesh as he passed. He hsbd es- 
caped death then, as he had that threat- 
ened by the Russian shell that killed his 
horse under him ; and now he was here, 
face to-face with the last enemy again, 
and this time he feared there was no d^ 
liverance for him. 

Waiting for the cold hand to grasp 
him — waiting for that dim, gaunt pre»- 
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ence to overshadow him — waiting for a 
numbness to overspread him more ter- 
rible than the chill of the ice-cold waters 
— waiting for a lonely, pitiless death in 
that himgry, ingulfing loam — this was 
what he knew must come — this was 
what he clung to the spar expecting — 
this was what struck terror at last into 
the brave, bold heart, till he almost felt 
in his agony, »^ Why did I do it ?" — The 
bitterness of death was almost past with 
him; already he was spent, and would 
have succumbed qtiickly. — "I am strong, 
and my strength is the power of feel- 
ing agony. How long it takes to 
die!" 

But now the yacht had passed from 
sight ; even when tossed high up on the 
mountainous waves, he could catch no 
glimpse of it, yet he clung on still, and 
waited ; and he drifted slowly nearer and 
nearer to the giant-towering cliffs that 
had been so far in the oflSng when they 
met the sinking vessel ; and he could tell 
that in a few short hours, whether he 
lived or died, his body would be hurled on 
the rocks, and there lie, the sport of the 
wintry winds, the plaything of the furious 
waves, till all human semblance had been 
taken from it; and even the Summer 
sun, when it should visit that dreary land 
once more, would find no fragment re- 
maining on which its rays might fall, 
like a pitying thought from the land of 
his birth, over his untimely fate. 

Oh ! it was agony thus, in the pride and 
force of manhood, to feel the freezing 
waters slowly chilling the life-blood in 
his veins, to feel his strength slowly de- 
parting, as still he clung to the shattered 
spar. And she would never know, ex- 
cept from careless, unsorrowing lips, 
what he had dared and done for love of 
her! Would she even know it was for 
her sake ? He hoped so, at least ; hoped 
that she would know it and pity him, and 
grieve a little for him, with a gentle ten- 
der sorrow; but that she should know 
the anguish he endured, that she should 
form any idea of the appalling shape in 
which the sacrifice had presented itself 
to him, he prayed not. . 

The horrors of those long hours of 
waiting, if she could but realize them, 
would blast her happiness, and chill the 

J'oy with which she must welcome her 
over from the dead; it were even better 
that she should know nothing than that 
she should know all. And he — the man 
whom he had saved — would he think 
kindly of his sometime enemy; would 
he recognize in that act reparation for a 
hasty judgment, atonement for a cruel 
wrong V And would he feel that the gift 



made him was indeed priceless; would 
he value the love thus delivered over to 
him? 

" If only she is happy," he thought, as 
a deadly chill crept over him, and his 
stiffened hands could hardly retain their 
grasp of the spar, whilst the thunder of 
the breakers, and the trampling of the 
surf on the narrow beach, sounded louder 
and louder in his ears. " I would I could 
lie in mine own land," he murmured, as 
a vision of English fields and pastures 
rose before him, and the old-fashioned 
country-house his home, and the quiet 
little church, nestled down so peacefully 
amongst the trees of its surrounding 
graveyard; "and then, perhaps, as she 
passed to and fro from church, her eye 
would have fallen kindly on my resting- 
place; but even that was not to be.** 
Then, as he rose and fell on the tossing 
surge, a dreamy retrospect of his boyish 
days passed before him. He roamed 
once more through the dark old rooms, 
his footsteps echoed again along the nar- 
row corridors ; he played at ball with a 
fair-haired sister in the old oak hall ; he 
rode his pony after the hounds on foggy 
November days ; and then, as time went 
on, he could see himself a boy at school, 
liked by the masters because he was 
clever, admired by his playmates be- 
cause he was daring and bold, but ever 
with few friends. After this his career 
in his army flitted before him: how he 
had pushed onward and upward, quicker 
than most men, for he had both aDilities 
and interest, till he met her ; and, as a 
remembrance of the first night, when she 
flashed in her loveliness before him, 
swam before his glaring eyes, an over- 
whelming mountain of water tore his 
stiffened fingers from their hold, and in- 
gulfed him forever, one cry escaping his 
lips as he sank to rise no more, "My 
Queen, farewell I " 

Though those on board the yacht spent 
hours looking for him, he was gone. 
Long and anxiously they searched, but 
only the whistling of the wind amongst 
the cordage, the shrill scream of the pass- 
ing seabird, the sullen dash and roar of 
the ceaseless ocean, answered their oft-re- 
peated calls. 

He was gone from them forever ; gone 
in the prime of manhood; gone in the 
performance of a noble deed; gone in 
storm and tempest off that wSd and 
lonely shore, where he had prayed his 
bones might never lie. 

"Heaven help his soul!" said Peter 
Lynn, dashing a tear from his weather- 
beaten eyes. " A braver man never lived* 
May he rest in peace 1 " 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

PEACE IN THE END. 

• 

When the yacht sailed an her course 
at last without the Colonel, Anstruther 
began to realize, for the first time, that 
this man had really thrown his life away 
to save him — and why ? This was what 
he could not understand. When last 
they met. Colonel Houston had been his 
bitterest enemy ; hunting him down on a 
false charge, driving him out from his 
country and friends to seek a better fate, 
or it might be a worse, in distant lands. 
Now they had met again ; had met when 
he, the oppressed and persecuted, had but 
a few moments' struggle between him and 
death, when the Colonel, as ever, had 
safety and power on his side. 

And yet this man, of whom he had 
thought so hardly, this man whom he had 
hated, as men will hate one who has done 
them a deadly injury — this man had 
stepped between him and death — had 

given up his vantage-ground of safety — 
ad taken Anstruther's place by trying to 
save him on the tempest-tossed ocean, and 
had lost his life thereby. Had he expect- 
ed to lose his life ? He could hardly be- 
lieve so; and yet Houston's last words 
still rang in his ears, " Tell her I did it 
for her sake.*' Could his love have been 
so true to him that this man in despair 
had given up the struggle — had preferred 
to die and let him live, that she might be 
happy ? If this were so, it was a noble 
deed, and the man who could so act was 
not the selfish tyrant they had all thought 
him. Perhaps, after all, he had believed 
the charge brought against his subordi- 
nate, and had only done what he consid- 
ered his duty in having him tried and 
cashiered. Still, it had been evident 
then the Colonel hated him. What had 
made him act thus now ? The mystery 
was inexplicable. 

His perplexity was increased when 
Lynn gave him the folded slip of paper 
on which Colonel Houston had written 
before he left the yacht. 

" I will fulfil this, his last request," he 
murmured, "at once on lauding. But 
who can Miss Lacy be? — surely not 
some other love ? " 

But he could obtain no solution to his 
doubts, and waited with burning impa- 
tience to reach once more the English 
shore. All this time they had been sail- 
ing up the coast, and though the weather 
had moderated, and they were no longer 
in danger, still the heavy freight impeded 
tiheir progress, and they got along but 
alowJjr. At Buenoa Ayres they put in, 



and landed all those saved from the 
wreck, with the exception of Anstruther, 
to whom Peter Lynn, touching his cap 
respectfully, said, 

"Him that's gone, sir, seemed to be 

Particular anxious about you, and as you'd 
ave perhaps some time to wait iJefore 
you'd meet a vessel returning direct to 
England, we'll take you on ; not that we 
can go home straight either, for we have 
to touch here and there for provisions, as 
she don't carry victuals for so many men 
on a lon^ voyage. Still we'll be home 
first, I thmk, if you'd like to come with 
us." 

To this Anstruther assented, right glad 
of any opportunity afforded him of getting 
sooner to his destination ; and then they 
pursued their way homewards, making 
good time of it now, when no longer over- 
burdened by their human cargo. 

In the mean time Cecil, at home in 
the Marchioness's comfortable mansion, 
thought often and anxiously of the letter 
she had sent to Callao. Had he received 
it ? — and if he had, would he answer it, 
or return at once ? What would be his 
course ? She could not even form a guess, 
but she was conscious of a desire within 
herself that he might consider her vow 
bmding, and leave her still in peace, with 
the comforting thought that she had done 
her duty. So as time wore on, and she 
cheered herself with this idea, she be- 
came again comparatively happy; and 
when Edythe Lemington remarked it, she 
answered gently, 

" I feel as if my troubles were over, and 
that now I may live in peace. My vow 
has saved me; he will not urge me to 
break it." 

" Incomprehensible girl I " cried Lady 
Lemington. " You are throwing away a 
noble heart, a priceless devotion; some 
day you will regret your hard-hearted- 
ness." 

"I feel for him now," she answered. 
" I would willingly reward him, but I am 
bound, therefore 1 rejoice that he ceases 
to follow me — that he sees the obligar 
tion as I do." 

And thus they talked on a day when a 
worn and weary wanderer landed at 
Southampton, and the Swallow furled her 
storm-stained canvas again in English 
waters. As he trod once more his native 
land, this dark, seafarmg-looking man 
wondered sadly whither he should turn 
his steps. He carried with him, certain- 
ly, an advertisement from a legal firm 
in London, which he had cut out of an 
English paper, stating that, if the next 
of kin of the late Honorable RichiMrd 
i Yeteket YTQXjld call on Messrs. Grey and 
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Son, of No. 9, Inner Temple, they would 
hear something to their advantage ; and 
as his mother had been the only daugh- 
ter of that Richard Vereker, he had 
determined on going there immediately 
on landing, he having written to an- 
nounce his coming, and state his claims, 
before leaving Queensland. But now he 
felt bound by the dead man's message to 
see Miss Lacy first ; and besides, he had 
but two or three sovereigns with him, 
all that remained of the little stock he 
had fastened in a belt round his waist on 
that dreadful day when he saw the good 
ship Petrel was sinking, and had deter- 
mined to attempt to reach the- distant 
rock-bound coast by swimming, if no 
succor arrived. 

Now, where was she ? — she whom he 
had returned to find — she whose love 
had been the beacon luring him onward 
— the talisman that had heightened his 
courage, and carried him through dan- 
gers that would, without this incentive to 
action, have overwhelmed him — where 
was she? He had written to her too, 
when he wrote to the lawyer, so doubt- 
less she would be expecting him ; and if 
she heard of the loss of the Petrel before 
he could go to her, what would she not 
suffer ? 

The best course he could follow would 
be to go to London quickly, deliver this 
note, whatever it might be, into the 
lady's hands ; and in the confusion the 
news of Houston's death would excite — 
for that, no doubt, he would be forced to 
tell — he would make his escape, go to 
the lawyer, learn what he had to commu- 
nicate, then find out where the — ^th 
Dragoons were quartered, and proceed 
thither, where, no doubt, she was "too, or 
where, at least, he would learn her pres- 
ent abode. 

To London, therefore, he went, and 
m.ade his way to the Marchioness's house, 
before the door of which he paused one 
minute, and mentally passed himself in 
review before his mind's eye. It seemed 
strange that he, haggard, dishevelled, 
with soiled clothes, and long, wild-look- 
ing beard, should be standing at the door 
of such a house as this, abput to ask for 
one of its inmates, who, no doubt, was 
some graceful, high-bom lady, or she 
would not have been a friend of Hous- 
ton's. Would not his weather-beaten 
appearance provoke the scorn of the ser- 
vants who conducted him to her pre- 
sence, and perhaps excite terror in her ? 
It might be better he should leave the 
note at the door in charge of the hall- 
porter, who would send it to her, and in 
this way both he and she would be saved 



annoyance. But when he drew out the 
little folded slip of paper, and saw that 
it was unfastened, his better nature pre- 
vailed. They would read it, he thought. 
" And besides, he trusted, in me to de- 
liver it with my own hands. She will 
forgive my intrusion when she knows 
what brought me ; and for the scorn of 
flimkeys, that will not hurt me." 

Then he rang, and the door was 
opened by a magnificent individual, who 
said, 

"I suppose your business is with the 
kitchen. AVhy didn't you go the area, 
good man ? " 

" My business is with Miss Lacy," an- 
swered Captain Anstruther, haughtily. 
"Can I see her?" 

" I'll send and ask," said the man, ad- 
mitting him into the hall with an air 
that said, " What do people like you want 
here?" — "Mr. Mowles," he continued, 
addressing a groom-in-waiting, " can this 

Eersoii see Miss Lacy ? " — " Perhaps you'd 
etter send up your message," he went 
on, addressing the person again. 

"If the lady is in, I will see her my- 
self," answered Anstruther. " K not, I 
will call again." 

" Miss Lacy is at home, sir ; you can 
follow me," said Mr. Mowles, walking 
on, whilst Anstruther followed him like 
one walking in a dream. 

It was so many years now, in thought 
and feeling, at least, if not in actual 
time, since he had trod on rich carpets, 
and passed up broad stair-cases, where 
the balustrades were quaint with carving, 
and the bowers of plants in the landings 
lived in the mellow light passing in . 
through stained windows. All this he 
would once have looked on with indiffer- 
ent eyes, when he was a gay lad going 
out in London life; now it seemed 
strangely gorgeous and unfamiliar to 
him, and he experienced a feeling of re- 
lief at last, when his Conductor threw 
open the door of a quiet morning-room, 
the only place he deemed suitable for the 
reception of such a visitor. , * 

" Miss Lacy shall be told you wish to 
see her, sir," he said, as he withdrew,, 
moved into some involuntary feeling of 
respect for this shabby looking man, who 
bore, in spite of traces of toil and hard- 
ship, the unmistakable impress of a gen- 
tleman. 

For some time Anstruther sat waiting, 
glancing now and then impatiently at the 
clock. Then he rose and went to the 
window, and though the view from it did 
not interest him, he fell into a deep rev- 
erie whilst watching the passers-by, from 
which he was not aroused b^ «sss::/«3dissc 
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person's entering the room. His back 
was turned towards the door, and he was 
half hidden by the moslin curtain, be- 
hind which he was standing, so that 
Cecil — for she it was — did not recog- 
nize him as she came forward timidly, 
wondering what it was this man wanted 
with her. Suddenly he became aware 
that a lady was approaching him, and 
began hurriedly, 

" A letter which I was requested to de- 
liver personally musf excuse this " — He 
got no further, for though his eyes had 
hardly yet fallen on her, he had discov- 
ered who she was, and stood before her, 
murmuring passionately, "My Queen, 
don't you remember me ? " 

Then she raised her eyes to him for 
the first time; the voice had sounded 
strangely sweet and familiar to her, but, 
believing him dead, she had fancied some 
accidental likeness had deceived her, 
and, for fear of betraying emotion, had 
refrained from looking up. Now, when 
the well-known accents called her by the 
old dear name, she sprang forward into 
his arms, crying, 

" Grerald ! — is it you, returned indeed 
from the dead? *' 

Tfeis was a rapture they had neither of 
them hoped for ; it was too unexpected, 
too overwhelming, and, for a time, nei- 
ther of them could speak coherently. They 
could only gaze into each other's eyes, 
and read their tales of sorrow and trial, 
lived over and surmounted by each, for 
the sake of the dear one far away. And 
now when they met again, for a time all 
was forgotten, but the strength and sweet- 
ness of the affection that had supported 
them, the beauty of the faith that was 
rewarded at the last. 

" But see," said Anstruther, after a 
time, stooping and picking up iiie folded 
slip of paper which had fallen to the 
ground, " here is a note was sent by my 
hand to a Miss Lacy in this ho\ise. The 
poor fellow who wrote it is dead and 
gone now ; it was he saved my life, and I 
owe all this happiness to him " — 

He paused, for Cecil, who had taken 
the note from his hand, and looked at the 
address with gradually blanching cheeks, 
now opened it, and read the few short 
words contained in it, large tears gather- 
ing in her lovely eyes, and falling slowly 
on the paper as she read. 

" Miserable woman that I am I " she 
cried, as she finished reading; "he is 
dead, and I am the cause 1 Oh 1 Grerald 
— my only friend now — do nbt turn 
from me ; do not blame me, for I have a 
confession to make, and I am the most 
wretched of womeal I am not true to 



you ; I was not true to him ; I have not 
even been boldly and openly false. I 
have nothing to say in extenuation of the 
misery I have wrought ; it was weakness, 
despicable weakness caused it all." 

" I don't imderstand you," murmured 
Gerald Anstruther. " I know nothing of 
what has happened, but whether weak or 
strong, miserable or happy, you are as 
dear, nay, dearer to me now, than ycu 
were when last we parted ; and if you 
love me still, we will never be separated. 
I think you love me yet," he whispered; 
"then don't fear, — tell me what you like, 
or don't tell me, as you please, — you are 
forgiven already." 

" You shall hear every thing from the 
minute you left till now," she gasped, as 
he put his arm round her and drew her 
towards him, " only don't be so good to 
me. You will turn from me when you 
know all." 

Then she told him everything — of her 
father's accident; of his earnest entrea- 
ties she should marry Houston; of his 
long and tedious illness, fading slow- 
ly day by day, ever reiterating the same 
unheeded prayer to his sorrowing child ; 
of the news of Anstruther's death; of 
the discovery of his innocence — and 
when she mentioned that that was proved 
she could feel the start of joy and sur- 
prise with which he received the intelli- 
gence ; but he was silent still, spoke no 
word, moved not, listened always in a 
grave and solemn silence, as she went on 
to tell of her father's death-bed ; of her 
forced marriage — as she mentioned that 
she felt his grasp on her tighten, but 
still no word or sound escaped him. 
Then she continued, telling of her flight ; 
her supposed death by drowning; of 
the wedding-ring dropped into the foam- 
ing billows ; of the lonely arrival in Lon- 
don; of Mrs. Chatterton's kindness, and 
her work in the miliner's establishment ; 
of her meeting with the Marchioness; 
her coming to live with her ; of Hous- 
ton's sudden appearance ; his wild appeal ; 
his sad farewell ; of his kind thought of 
her; and at last of her giving in, and 
the letter she had written him; since 
then of her waiting for an answer. " And 
thus it comes," she added, showing the 
crumpled paper clenched in her hai\d. 

Until she had finished he spoke not ; 
then he drew her to his heart, and an- 
swered, 

" Love, to me you have been f aithfol 
to death, and beyond death ; to me you 
have no fault ; dearer you could not be, 
but perhaps now I know you better, f 
see at last why that poor fellow, whose 
letter you hold in your hand, sacrificed 
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himself to save me. He was a noble 
heart; 1 was not worthy such a man 
should lose his life for me. But you 
don't understand how it happened. I 
must tell you, that we may both feel 
alike to the man who repaired a wrong 
so bravely — who bought the happiness 
of the one he loved at such a price." 

^ he told her of the good ship's spring- 
ing a leak off the wild tempestuous Horn ; 
of the attempt to lower the boats; of 
some being crushed to pieces against the 
side, of others being ingulfed by the 
overwhelming billows; and, finally, of 
one that was lowered at last, and into 
which some of the crew sprang, having 
first placed in her a scanty provision ; and 
how they had pushed off, leaving passen- 
gers and shipmates to perish, for fear, in 
the attempt to rescue any more, they 
might themselves be swamped ; how, be- 
fore they had gone far, and in the pres- 
ence of all whom they had left behind, an 
avalanche of water entombed tiiem, and 
they sank to rise no more. Then he went 
on to tell of the weary work at ihe 
pumps ; of the toil by night and day, and 
still the water gaining on them, till they 
felt their exertions were useless, and the 
good ship Petrel was settling down into 
that ice-cold, tempest-tossed ocean, with 
all her hundreds of human' souls on 
board. 

"There were not many women," he 
added, " and they were as calm as the 
men. There was no frantic weeping, no 
useless agonies of despair; all resigned 
themselves to their fate, a few of the 
best swimmers determining to try and 
reach the frowning cliffs, that lay miles 
away; others constructing a raft, with 
the faint hope it might be borne by the 
waves to that inclement shore, if indeed 
it were possible they could retain their 
hold on it ; but I fear greatly none who 
tried that ever escaped to land." 

Then he told of the agony of hope and 
excitement when the yacht hove in sight 
and bore down upon them, as near as its 
safety permitted; of the master's sum- 
mons to them; and how all who could 
passed by the rope, and many more, who 
couldn't catch it, plunged in, in the hope 
of struggling over the short distance that 
separated them from the yacht ; how as 
he was about to leave, a passenger who 
had been very kind to him, and showing 
him a spar floating in the water, asked if 
he (the passenger) could manage to 
spring to that and support himself on it, 
would he (Austruther) help him to the 
yacht. 

" It was not far to go, and I thought I 
could do it easily," he went on ; the man 



had been good to me, and I determined 
to try. We did so, and succeeded iu 
reaching the yacht; but it was already 
overloaded ; we had been longer getting 
to it than the others, and the crew refused 
to take any more. The skipper, Ifowever, 
insisted on receiving my friend, and they 
were then about to put off when his eye 
fell on me." 

Then Anstruther described his agony 
whilst clinging to the spar, listening to 
the dispute of one man alone, against so 
many, for his rescue ; and then, when the 
man who desired to save him swam out, 
and was about to tie the rope around him, 
how he had recognized his enemy. 

And the man he dreaded and hated, to 
whom he laid the blame of all his suffer- 
ings, bent over him saying : " Tell her it 
was for her sake ; and now she will see 
my face no more." Then before he, 
clmging for his life, could understand or 
comprehend what was happening, his 
sometime enemy, now his preserver, was 
swept away; and he, fainting with ex- 
haustion and cold, was drawn in and 
saved. He told how the master had 
stopped to seek his skipper, and how no 
trace of him could be found ; of the note 
having been given him to deliver ; of the 
weary journey home; of his fears and 
anxieties for ner, in case she should have 
got his letter, and mourned him as dead. 
" But," he added, " I see now, you were 
dead yourself to all here ; the letter could 
never have reached you." 

Then he showed her the advertisement 
that had brought him back all the way 
from Australia. 

"My mother was that man's only living 
child, as long as I can remember," he 
went on ; " but there was a grandson, the 
son of a child by a former marriage, who 
was always supposed to be the heir to the 
old man's property, so that I never had 
any expectations in that quarter; this, 
however, looks as if something had gone 
wrong with him." Adding, that he 
would call on Messrs. Grey and Son that 
day, and find out what it all meant. 

" But tell me," she murmured, " am I 
right to t^ke a happiness so dearly 
bought ? I feel as though it would be re- 
joicmg in his death." 

" Right ? " he said ; it was for this end 
he did it, that you might be happy. J£ 
you are not, his sacrifice is in vain. Don't 
let it be so, dearest ; and besides, have I 
too not suffered? Am I never to claim 
the prize for which I have toiled so 
long? " 

" But how are you alive ? " she asked, 
after a pause. "I have told you all ; you 
must now tell me how it was you were 
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supposed dead, and where you have been 
these more than three years, never writ- 
ing one word in answer to all those letters 
I sent you regularly, until I heard my 
trouble was in vain." 

He sighed. 

"Those are sad memories too, for all 
who were with me perished. It was thus 
the rumor arose, and it was trtie of all but 
one. I was that one, a^d only the thoujQ:ht 
of your love saved me. I started up the 
country with an exploring expedition, as 
you heard, but after we were many days 
out and had pushed far past the utmost 
limits of the settled land, another man 
joined us. He told us he was a drover on 
an outlying run, and having got tired of 
his utter loneliness, he had made up his 
mind to join the first party of white men 
he met. Thus our number was swelled to 
ten, of which those in the settlements 
knew nothing; therefore, when the re- 
mains of our ill-fated expedition were dis- 
covered, the fact of there being nine men 
dead there together was considered a 
proof that I was lost too. ^ 

" When we came to the outskirts of 
the desert, we pushed forward boldly, hav- 
ing been confidently assured that there 
were springs about two days' march farther 
on, in a north-westerly direction ; and for 
two days we traveUed gayly forward, not 
seeing any necessity for economizing the 
water we had with us, more than is usual 
to travellers in the wilderness who expect 
soon to come across an abundant supply. 
Ye we were careful of it too, as we thought 
it not improbable we might have half a 
day's or a day's farther journey to go be- 
fore meeting with it." 

"But our information had been suffi- 
ciently correct. The evening of the 
second day we came to the spot where 
the springs had been; where they now 
were no longer, having been dried up by 
long continued heat. Then we decided 
to press onward to another and larger 
pool of water, rumored to be about a 
day's journey farther on. Next day, 
accordingly, we set forth, and, at night- 
fall, had not yet arrived at the desired 
spot. We were already beginning to 
suffer from thirst, as our water was all 
used, but some high hilly ground farther 
on, in the direction we had been told to 
pursue, looked promising, and we re- 
resolved to push thither next day, 
confident that, amongst those hills, the 
reported water-course must be. On we 
went, painfully onward, beasts and men 
alike weary and jaded ; but the night 
closed in again before we reached the 
hills, and now, with gloomy fears, we sat 
down to wait the coming of another day ; 



for sleep to our anxious minds and tor- 
tured bodies was impossible. 

" On we toiled next day, and the next, 
but though we roamed through a bewil- 
dering labyrinth of low hills, we found 
none of the prBcious liquid for which we 
were all perishing. At last, on the fifth 
day, all had succumbed ; and I, at length, 
who had wandered some way farther, 
dragging my almost dying beast after 
me, at last fell down, saying to myself 
all was over. As I lay there, too weak 
to stir, a vision of you sitting in your 
window working, as I had often seen 
you, rose before me with wondertul dis- 
tinctness, and, as I gazed, you seemed to 
raise your eyes and look into mine with 
a patient quiet gaze that said, mutely, ^ I 
am waiting.* 

" * One struggle more I will make 1 ' I 
cried, trying to stand, and looking round 
me for my horse, which I now perceived 
some littie way off, dragging himself 
slowly along in a direction almost oppo- 
site to that in which our camp lay, and 
with a fixed purpose expressed by the 
determination with which he moved his 
trembling limbs onward. Could it be 
possible he smelt water? He was not 
returning to the other horses at the 
camp, that was evident; at any rate, I 
might as* well follow him as go else- 
where, and follow him I did. Onwards 
we struggled, both of us, I, at times, 
almost giving up ; nothing but the won- 
derful perseverance evinced by the ani- 
mal gave me courage to continue ;' but I 
became convinced there was some cause 
for his pertinacious advance, always in 
one direction. 

" At length we arrived at the summit 
of a high hill, up which we must have 
been toiling for about two hours; and 
on looking down the slope 'on the other 
side, a sight met my eyes that might 
have been worshipped in that thirsty 
land, and that caused my steed to break 
into a shambling trot, as he too descend- 
ed the hill, uttering a low joyful whinny 
at intervals. 

"I followed at the best speed I could 
muster, and presently was standing by a 
pond or lake, not large in extent, but 
deep, and, seemingly, inexhaustible. It 
lay in a narrow ravine, or cleft in the 
hills, which descended bare, barren and 
rocky, to within a short distance of its 
shores, when the rocks became suddenly 
clothed with long grass and rushes, over- 
topped aud surmounted by tall, spindly- 
looking trees, as the growth of Austral- 
ian forests always seems to a new-comer. 

" Here I drank, and let my horse drink 
as much as I considered prudent; then 
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I filled my water-tin, and set about re- 
turning to my comrades. Many, I knew, 
would be already dead, but some miffht 
be alive, and the water would revive 
them. My expedition, however, was 
fruitless ; 1 could in no way recover the 
trail, and my horse, whenever left to 
himself, always returned to the water. 
I was lost within three miles at most of 
the camp and my suffering comrades, 
and the more I tried to return, the more 
impossible I found it, and the more be- 
wildered I became. Night drew on, and 
I was forced to lie down with my friends 
still unrelieved ; and nex^ day, and the 
next, the same thing happened, for I ran 
the risk of losing the water if I went too 
far away ; and thus it was that I failed 
to find those for whom I sought. In that 
puzzling labyrinth of hills, even the 
most expert backwoodsman would have 
found it difficult to make his way ; and 
to me, a new arrival, on my first expedi- 
tion up the country, it was absolutely 
impossible. At last, I gave up the 
search, and waited some weeks for my 
horse to recover condition, subsisting my- 
self on fowl, of which there were many 
kinds about, attracted thither by the 
water. I used to snare these, having 
resolved to keep my ammunition, in case 
I should fall in with black fellows, and 
need it to defend my life. 

" There were none, however, near where 
I now was ; therefore, as soon as we were 
both sufficiently recruited, I loaded the 
horse with water and food for myself, 
adding some also for him, and started 
again westwards. I did not need to carry 
water far, however, for the very first day we 
set out the rains began. Grass and water 
were to be met every where, and I pushed 
onwards briskly, anxious to reach settled 
country again before the wet weather 
ceased ; for, although there was the dan- 
ger of floods sweeping us away, or fever 
and ague setting in, from constant ex- 
posure to wet, still I had suffered too 
much from thirst to be willing to wait 
for drier weather, and run the risk of 
similar trials again. It would weary you 
to tell of the dangers of flooded creeks, 
and overwhelming torrents, rising as it 
were in an hour, sweeping every thing 
before them, and carrying destruction 
and ruin in their path — these we have 
had to flee from, whilst the pursuing tor- 
rent seemed about to swallow us up — of 
the wily black fellows crouched in treach- 
erous ambush, but flying from the report 
of a gxm ; of all the toils and perils that 
beset a traveller in the Australian bush — 
of all these I might tell vou, and more — 
of the dreary oppressive loneliness, when 



you never hear the sound of human voice, 
never meet the friendly look of kindly 
human eye ; when the dumb animal beside 
you becomes your confidant and friend, as 
over-awed by the solitude as you are 
yourself, as fearful of losing your com- 
panionship ; of the weary footsore body, 
that the mind alone drags onward; of 
the mind at times almost fainting, but 
borne up by the hope of success and 
safety at last. Of all these I could tell 
you, for I have felt them all ; but I would 
rather tell how the hope that lured me 
on, the strength that held me up, in the 
unequal strife of one man with solitude, 
danger, sickness, weariness, and, above 
all, the warring of the elements, was the 
thought of this meeting, that has at last 
repaid me tenfold for years of suffering. 

" When I reached the western coast 
at last, and made my way to Perth, I 
found that I was on the wrong side of 
the Continent for earning the competence 
I had fondly hoped I might gain; still 
I could not afford to return, so I took 
employment as a stockman, and worked 
away at my new business diligently. I 
was on a run some little way up the 
country, and almost as utterly lonely as 
when I crossed the desert; but my em- 
ployer found me trustworthy, and gave 
me promotion from time to time, so that, 
havmg no inducement for spending 
money, I began to accumulate a little; 
till at last, about five months ago, when 
I read the advertisement you hold in your 
hand, in the hotel in Perth (I had been 
sent to town on business of my master's), 
I had enough saved to "pajv a second-class 
passage home ; and as ^ir. Merriton, my 
employer, had some business transactions 
he wished settled at Melbourne, he offered 
to pay my expenses there, if I would ar- 
range matters for him and save his going 
himself, and from that port I could then 
sail direct to ' England. This I did, and 
you know the rest. After having sur- 
mounted so many perils — after having 
lived through so many trials, may we dare 
to hope we shall be happy at last ? " 

At length they parted for a few short 
hours ; she tummg with a full heart to 
communicate her happiness to Edythe 
Lemington, he wending his way to the 
Temple, to ascertain what the lawyer had 
to make known to him. 

" You will have to prove your identity," 
the man of business said at last, after 
stating that, in case the person before 
him was the man he represented himself 
to be, by the death of his cousin. Van 
Vereker, who was killed out hunting the 
Winter before, he had stepped into a snug 
unencumbered property of over £4,000 
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per annum. " Of course you will be able 
to prove you are the right man ? '* asked 
the lawyer keenly, looking at him with 
bright mquisitive eyes, shaded by long 
shaggy eyebrows. 

"Tnere will be no difficulty about 
that," answered Anstruther. 
• And there wasn't. His brother-officers 
identified him when he appeared before 
them, as Lady Lemington and Cecil had 
both done before. And so he came 



int6 possession of the fortune he had 
toiled and striven for in vain, without any 
exertion of his own. 

In the mean time^iJie Marchioness had 
been overwhelmed by all that Cecil told 
her ; but her thoughts dwelt longest and 
most kindly on the man who rested at 
last under the wild southern ocean — 
whose magnificent self-sacrifice had won 
happiness at last for the woman he 
loved. 



THS END. 
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A Terrible 

Illustrated. 
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** This edition of Charles Readers novels is somewhat similar in style to the well-known ' Charles 
IHckens ' series, issued by the same fi^. The volumes are all neatly bound, well printed, and com* 
pact, with the fac-timUe signature of Charles Beade prominently displayed on the out«ide. We are 
glad to welcome such an acceptable addition to the American library of modem English literature. 
After Dickens, no English author of the day appeals so directly to all branches of the English-speaking 
tace as Charles Reade. Although most of his works are intensely English in local coloring, his hatred 
of class injustice, of petty social spites and prejudices, of official wrongs and abuses, and his warm 
sympathy with all the fresh and true impulses and instincts of humanity, secure for his 'works appre- 
ciative readers wherever the English language is spoken. Charles Reade's works all deserve the widest 
cbcle of readers, within whose reach they can be brought, and we are glad to find that the task ci 
placing them before the American public in a tasteful and convenient library form has been undertaken, 
and so well executed, by those so thoroughly qualified for carrying it out as the publishers of the 
present series.'* — New York Timei, 

^k'vetj pretty edition of Charles Reade's novels, just such a one as has long been desired by his na« 
Daerous admirers In this country. It can hardly help meeting the success it deserves, from its taste and 
elegance, no less than from the conspicuous merits of its author.** — Liberal ChrisUan, 

" The volumes are neatly printed and of convenient size. Mr. Reade is one of the most vigorous of 
Modern writers of fiction. Aud in all his works he has a high moral aim, as the exposure of some evil 
that demands correction.** — New York Oburver, 

^ The new, uniform, elegant, and cheap edition of Charles Reade is just in time to take the tide of the 
'^ory.teller*s great and deserved popularity.** — The WetUm Bookgeiler ( Chicago), 
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SIR ^WALTER SCOTT: 

The Story of his Life. 

By R. SHELTON MACKENZIE. WKh Portraits and Illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. $2.00. 

rpOHE distinguished UUiraJteur^ Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie of Philadelphia, has been for some time 
_L engaged upon a life of Sir Walter Scott; and the centenary of the author of the Waverley Novels, 
celebrated on the 15th of August, appropriately suggested the publication of the volume in connection with 
that notable event. 

The lapse of nearly fifty years that has passed since Scott penned his last work has not wasted the 
freshness and interest of his writings, nor lessened the fascination of their nobility of thought, artistic pic- 
turesqueneps, and truthfulness. 

The author has. as an appropriate and lasting tribute to the memory of his distinguished fellow-coun- 
tryman, prepared this biography of Scott, which is designed to fill a place from which the magnitude and 
expense of more voluminous biographies exclude them. It is'that of 

A Popular Life of " The Ariosto of the North," 

containing. In a convenient and accessible form, minute details of his varied and eventful experiences, the 
ft'uits of Dr. Mackenzie's profound study and enthusiaHtIc admiration of his subject. Headers of Scott's 
works will find In this work something more than a mere biography, and welcome the volume as an agree- 
able and valuable companion to his writings. 

Dr. Mackenzie is well known as an enthusiastic admirer and profound student of Scott; and we can 
well imagine that his transcript of the incidents, sayings, and life-work of his illustrious fellow-countryman 
has been a labor of love to this eminent scholar and accomplished writer. 
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Charles Reade's Last Great Novel, 
A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. 

Complete in 1 vol. Fully Illustrated. Paper, 30 cents ; Cloth, $1.00. 

By special arrangrement with the author of thig Story, -which has excited a profound 
sensation in all portions of the world where the English lainguage is read, the Publish- 
ers are enabled to give the only authorized edition of the Story, with the Author's latest 
revisions and corrections, accompanied by the original illustrations, complete in book 
form, simultaneously with its appearance in £ngland, and in advance of its issue by any 
other publishers in this country. t 

" Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co. have Just puhlished Charles Readers story, * A Terrlhle Temptation,' 
complete in hook form. This will be the earliest publication of the whole story in this country, and simuU 
taneous with its publication in England. Those who have read the chapters published from week to week 
for some months past in Every Saturday, know well enough how extremely interesting it is ; and, for the 
benefit of those who have not yet seen any part of it, it may be said, that it will rank with the most power- 
ful and fascinating works of its author. This is only another way of saying that in the qualities of plot and 
dramatic incident, and intensity of passion und force of narration, it id as great a story as any man now 
living has written." — Boston Daily Advertiser. 

" It opens in all the freshness and abounding sparkle of his style, and the daring freedom and originaf- 
ity in which this author is conspicuous. All who enjoy a good healthy and delightful story of modern times 
should not fail to secure • A Terrible Temptation.' " — iST. Y. Globe. 

•' It is such n nov^l as only Cliarles Reade could have written, in its fertility of invention, wealth of in- 
cident, originality, dramatic power, intense characterization, and startling innovations upon the literature 
of fiction. This prompt issue is the • author's edition,* sent out simultaneously with the appearance of the 
work in England. It is sure of a multitude of readers, and equally sure of any amount of criticism. Reade's* 
genius is undeniable, however bold and unconventional the manuer in which he has chosen to exercise it in 
uie present instance." — Boston Transcript. 
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L THE DIAHONE EDITION. 

A model of elegance and compactness. Its beautiful typography, tinted paper, striking illostra- 
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Complete in Fourteen Volumes. 

Price, Cloth, $L50 a volume $ Half Calf; $42.00 a set. 



n. THE CHARLES DICKENS EDITION. 

A pojlolar edition, produced with great care, beautifult durable, and cheap. Each volume bears on 
3 its title-page a fac-simile of Mr. Dickens's autograph, and each right- 

< hand page has a head-line affixed by Mr. Dickens. 

Complete in Fourteen handsome Volumes. 

Price, Cloth, $L50 a volumef Half Call; $42.00 a set. 



m. THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 

The standard edition for the Library. Carefully printed from large, clear type, profusely Ulus- 

trated by the best English Artists, and elegantly bound. 
Complete in Twenty-seven Volumes. 

Price, Cloth, $2.00 a volume $ Half Calf, $100.00 a set. 
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Bbade's and Geoboe Eliot'b Novels, Thackeray's and Miss Thackeeat's 

Works, published by Fields, Osgood. & Co. Each volume has 

16 Full-Page Illustrations by 8. Ettingb, Jb. 

Complete in Fourteen Volumes. 
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By CHABLES DUDLEY WABNEB, 

AUTHOR or "^MY BUMMER IN A GARDEN," «*8AUNTERING8/> ITO. j 

With Twenty-one Hlostrations by Augustus Eoppin. 

1 vol. Small quarto* $9.00. 

This delightftil Tolame has been greeted with remarkable unanimity as one of the ' 
freshest, most wholesome books in American literature. The humorous, genius which in 
Mr. Warner's previous Tolumes, "Mj Summer in a Garden" and " Saunterings/' pervadi 
" Backlog Studies/' and lends them an indescribable charm. 
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Boston Adrertiter. 

The Kicbt of the great wood fire fkllt ildeirite and 
glancingly on many qaestlons of loctal icience and house- 
hold economy, and though it determinen none, ft helps us 
to see them with clcaivr vision than we frequently get 
from more serious disquisitions. But the chits about 
criticism, the great New England pieUne, the furnishing 
ofr >oms, the progress of ciTilisation, the worth of Orien- 
tal cltstics, the work of reformers, women novelists, the 
clothes question, Gothic architecture in modern churches, 
life at Concord, speech and custom In Boston, social 
popularity, misdirected energy, the personallt? of authors 
in their boolcs, the value of the stage as a mirror of nature, 
—the best of the booli is not in anything i-f this sort. 
And it is easier to say in what the best is not, than to de- 
fine precisely in what it is. Who can catch and deliver 
over the real charm of an evening by the fireside with 
half a dosen clever people? 

One might say that the studies are wise and witty, 
and tender and fancdftil, and incisive and shrr*wd, — all 
that is true, but the whole truth is something more. 
There is a certain sober dryness <int1 whim''{cal serious- 
ness ab jut them which sets Mr. Warner apart firom other 
humi>rist8 of our time. His individuality is that of a 
Yankee who has seen a trood deal of life beside what is 
found in a library. The reading of his book is almost as 
solid enjoyment as that of stirring up a wood fire, — it 
would he an evidence of superior Tirtue in a married maa 
to let his wife read it first 



Baflklo Oourler. 

It Is easy enough to begin the wi rk of picking 
beauties of this book, but the difficulty is to kn* 
to end. The fire kindled by the author wakes a 
memories, and we know instinctively the chan 
draws, frum the miUionnaire who pointed out to 
a famous picture by Rubens as ^ The Rape of 
dines,*' ro the Boston person who reads the Rie 
his br^akfost-table instead of the morning pap 
take the book for yourself reader. Don't go thro 
If it were a task, but take it up and read it a sti 
time. Ik lias the way of talking vhiuh an old, 
friend uses, and as you go about your work, i 
will come back attain and again, with added 
of suggestiveness. It Is not the sentimental 
of a youth, but the gentlest and finest experieo 
man of maturi^. 



Cliicaffo limes. 

The tone of thought is bright, with a eunny, genial 
spirit, and fertile in suggestlveness. It is rarely that we 
find a more pure, rary, limpid style, and a more graceful 
knack of expression than in these bright fireside talks. It 
makes pleasant hotiday reading, pleasant summer read- 
ing, in despite of the idea of biasing backlogs and a roar- 
ing hearth involved in the title, — in short, delightfiol 
reading for any time of the year. Mr. Warner's p-^vinas 
books gave him a happy reputation for a ftiesh, rac.v, 
pure Anglo-Saxon style, and the last effort wiU most ■•- 
snredly not betrajr that reputation. 



Phlladelplila Bnltotln. 

Delicious essays, frill of good things as a pudding Is 
full of plums, always, as the author himself remarks of 
Dr Holmes, *• saying the same thinss you wish you had 
said yourself,*' always genial, humorous, feasting eye and 
mind with Intellectual tut things } it is a book among a 
thon i iaod and one, that should be in erety family. 



Boston Courier* 

The pervading charm of the book is its natt 
T>>e style, while highly : efined aiMl scholar-like, i 
affected and easy as fiireside talk. This is esptci. 
of ihe later essays in the book, wherein the autboi 
friends hold discourse upon various forms of 
manners. They speak, each man in his own to 
in the unrestrlcttd freedom of friendslup. Then 
a quiet, delicate humor, which gives piquancy to 
say, whether It be about th«: Gotliic archit«^ctui 
day, or modem reform, or aught else. Buc the 
not only very pleasaut reading, — it is very 8U{ 
and you carry the flavor of it in your brain lo 
yon have rnt it on the shelf. It is worthy of 
beside those old essayists who sauctiQr a library. 



Baltimore Gazette* 

When the firm of James R. Osgood &; Co. get l 
good thing they take care that it shall not want i 
accompaniment of binding and typography, daii 
et«*hings (br illustrations, wide-margined paper, ai 
V:a% press-work. Such a good thing is Mr. Gharl 
ley Warner's *■* Backlog Studies," and such Juf* 
b -en done to the book by its publishers. ^ 
Studies '* is tail of quiet, quaint humor, and ) 
firmed the reputation Blr. Warner won by ** My 
in a Garden." 



New Tork KtoiiIiib Post* 

A delicknis Tokuns. 
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